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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Series  of  Readers  consists  of  six  volumes: — 

The  First  School-Reader, 72  pp. 

The  Second  School-Reader, 144  pp. 

The  Third  School-Reader, 216  pp. 

The  Fourth  School-Reader, 264  pp. 

The  Fifth  School-Reader...... 384  pp. 

The  Sixth  School-Reader, 552  pp. 

4 ■ All  edited  by  Noble  Butler,  A.  M. 

These  books  have  been  most  carefully  prepared,  with  one  great  object  in  view, — 
instruction  in  ^iat  most  rare,  elegant,  and  intellectual  accomplishment,  the  art 
of  reading  well.  To  accomplish  this  great  object,  the  contents  of  these  Readers 
are  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and  are  intended  to  be  so  sprightly  and  in- 
teresting as  to  force  the  pupil  out  of  the  monotonous  “ sing-song’’  of  school.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  attempt  to  combine  the  teaching  of  physical,  moral,  or 
any  other  science  with  this  great  object  would  produce  something  like  those 
musical  clocks  which,  because  they  undertake  too  much,  neither  keep  good  time 
nor  make  good  music.  These  books  are  strictly  Readers.  And  yet  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  found  as  useful  in  cultivating  the  taste,  the  conscience,  and  the 
intellect,  and  in  forming  habits  of  observation,  as  if  they  had  been  prepared 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  are  fitted  to  please,  to  attract,  to  excite  the  mind 
of  the  pupil;  to  rouse  and  develop  his  faculties;  to  inculcate  moral  principles; 
to  establish  a sense  of  virtue,  a feeling  of  kindly  charity,  a reverence  for  relig- 
ion, a nice  regard  for  the  rights,  feelings,  interests,  and  characters  of  others,  a 
love  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  a reverent  affection  for  their  beneficent  Author. 

A large  use  is  made  of  engravings  to  stimulate  and  interest  the  learner.  We 
believe  that  this  use  is  sanctioned  by  both  philosophy  and  experience. 

This  series  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  advances  step  by  step,  and  is  not 
forced  to  leap  over  wide  chasms.  His  attention  is  directed  to  one  thing  at  a time, 
and  to  that  thing  which  is  suited  to  the  particular  stage  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
Each  lesson  and  each  book  is  intended  to  lead  to  that  which  follows,  the  pupil 
advancing  by  an  easy  hut  sustained  effort. 

Accurate  and  correct  enunciation  is  the  basis  of  all  excellence  in  elocution. 
For  tli8  attainment  of  this  object  the  following  special  appliances  will  be  found 
in  the  Series : — 

In  the  Second  Reader  a full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  all 
the  vowel-sound3  of  the  language;  in  the  Third  Reader,  on  the  consonant- 
sounds;  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  on  the  combinations  of  consonant-sounds;  in 
the  Fifth  Reader,  an  elaborate  synopsis  of  the  most  besetting  errors  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  a system  of  Vocal  Gymnastics  for  their  correction  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  in  the  Sixth  Reader,  a full  series  of  practical  rules  and  exorcises 
in  inflections  and  tire  higher  branches  of  elocution. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  ike  year  1S5T,  by  Moeton  & Griswold, 
in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  tlie  District  Court  of  Kentucky. 
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PREFACE. 


A great  object  in  the  preparation  of  tins  series  lias  been  to 


avoid  some  serious  faults  which  the  experience  of  teachers  has  5 
shown  to  exist  in  School-Readers  generally.  No  complaint  is  more  I 
common  than  that  of  the  want  of  easy  and  regular  gradation.  \ 
The  pupil  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  extracts  from  Shakspeare,  l 
Milton,  and  other  great  authors  before  he  is  at  all  prepared  for  the  \ 
difficulties.  It  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  read  in  a natural  man-  s 
ner  what  he  does  not  understand  and  feel.  Didactic  essays,  scien-  { 
tific  descriptions,  and  ordinary  histories,  however  excellent  they  } 
may  be,  are  totally  unsuited  to  the  young  pupil.  The  subjects  l 
must  be  such  as  will  excite  his  sympathy,  and  the  style  sprightly  as 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed  in  the  intercouse  of  life.  Instruc- 
tion in  science  and  history  may  be  given  in  the  lessons ; but  this 
should  not  be  the  object.  The  teacher  finds  it  a sufficiently  difficult 
matter  to  teach  the  art  of  reading  even  when  this  is  the  sole  aim- 
The  greatest  faults  in  our  modern  systems  of  education  arise  from 
the  attempt  to  accomplish  too  much  at  once.  The  motto  should 
be,  Do  one  thing  at  a time,  and  do  that  thing  well. 

With  one  object  in  view  in  every  lesson,  the  contents  of  this 
Reader  are  diversified  in  character,  comprising  dialogues,  descrip- 
tions, sketches  of  natural  history,  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  , 
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i HOW  TO  USE  THE  LESSONS  IN  ARTICULATION.  \ 

\ 1 Use  them  separately  from  the  regular  reading-lesson.  They  can  | 

I be  taken  up  at  any  convenient  season,  and  need  occupy  but  a few  minutes  $ 
^ each  day.  \ 

i 2 Suppose  the  exercise  for  the  day  to  be  Lesson  IX,  (page  18,)  on  the  < 
\ sound  of  Bl,  Blz,  and  Bld.  Let  the  teacher  first  utter  these  sounds  ! 
I forcibly  and  correctly.  Let  each  pupil  repeat  them  by  himself,  then  the  £ 
| whole  class  together.  s 

13.  The  teacher  may  next  pronounce  the  word  blab.  The  class  repeats  s 
it.  So  with  black  and  the  other  words  containing  the  sound.  \ 

4.  Let  the  class  read  the  words,  first  in  columns  (as,  blab , black , blame ),  ? 

Iand  across  the  page  (as,  blab , blaze , blur,  fa'bles,  trembled).  ^ 

5.  Combine  ■with  these  exercises  a variety  of  inflections ; as,  J 

$ blab,  black , blame,;  or  blab , black , blame;  or  blab,  Black,  blame,  &c.  &c.  ^ 

IThis  drill  will  give  the  learner  great  flexibility  and  control  of  voice.  S 

6.  The  sentences  at  the  close  of  each  lesson  are  merely  mechanical  l 
exercises.  No  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  meaning.  Let  them  be  read  5 
^ with  sole  reference  to  perfect,  full,  and  forcible  articulation-.  Even  if  j 
j exaggerated,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Read  them  explosively ; thus,  ^ 

!. Double — double  — toil  and  trouble.  ^ 

or  in  other  ways.  5 

| 7 Use  the  Exercises  as  spelling-lessons,  always  drilling  the  pupil  to  ✓ 

S the  fullest  and  most  forcible  enunciation.  \ 

8.  One  thing-  at  a time.  Confine  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  ^ 
sound  that  forms  the  special  subject  of  the  exercise.  $ 


PRONUNCIATION.  j 

I Attention  is  called  at  the  head  of  each  lesson  to  some  of  the  words  | 
most  liable  to  mispronunciation.  The  teacher  will  find  it  profitable  to  \ 

(require  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  each  reading-exercise  to  repeat  this  ? 
list  of  words,  giving  both  the  correct  and  the  erroneous  pi'onunciation,  and  j 
describing  wherein  the  error  consists.  Thus,  (see  page  8)  : — $ 

^ 1st  Pupil  Ev'e-ry,  not  ev'ry.  The  error  is  the  omission  of  the  second  syllable.  \ 

| 2nd  Pupil.  Wag'ging,  not  wag'gin.  The  error  is  mispronouncing  ng  in  the  last  5 

> syllable.  5 

\ 3rd  Pupil.  His'to-ry,  not  his'try.  Error,  omitting  the  sound  of  o,  reducing  the  ? 

£ word  to  two  syllables  in  place  of  three.  &c.  &c.  ^ 

} The  teacher  may  also  select  other  words  from  the  lesson  for  this  exercise.  < 
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DEFINITIONS, 


Preceding  each  lesson  of  the  Fourth  Reader  are  definitions  of 
some  of  the  most  difficult  words.  These  definitions  are  not  intended  to 
be  full  explanations  of  all  the  meanings  of  the  different  words,  but  only 
explanatory  or  illustrative  of  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  the 
context.  Indeed,  in  many  instances,  they  are  more  properly  notes  than 
definitions.  They  are  in  no  degree  intended  to  supersede  the  dictionary, 
which  should  be  in  every  pupil’s  band,  and  continually  consulted. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  teacher  to  devote  a few  minutes  before  each 
reading-exercise  to  these  definitions.  Let  the  teacher  give  out  the  words 
orally  — the  pupil  write  them  on  his  slate,  with  syllables  properly  divided 
and  accented,  and  with  the  definition.  Each  pupil  may  then  pass  his  slate 
to  his  neighbor,  whose  business  it  becomes  to  detect  errors  if  there  are  any. 

In  addition  to  the  list  at  the  head  of  the  lesson,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  select  other  words  for  the  pupils  to  define  with  the  aid  of  the 
dictionary. 


LESSON  I. 


Ad-ja'cent,  lying  near  or  close  by. 
As-sem'bly,  company,  meeting. 
Brute,  animal  destitute  of  reason. 
Creat'ure,  living'  being. 


De-light'ed,  pleased,  rejoiced. 
Fla'vor,  taste,  or  fragrance. 
Re-flec'tion,  thinking  of  a subject  in 
one’s  own  mind. 


Pronunciation. — Ev'e-ry,  not ev  r,y  ; wag'ging,  not  wag’ in  ; his'to-ry,  not  his  try , 
in'ter-est-ed,  not  in-t’rest'ed ; creat'ures  (creet'yures),  not  creechurs  ; i-de  as, 
not  i-de-ars  or  i-dees  ; noth'ing  is  pronounced  mith'ing,  and  foreign , for  in. 


THE  NEW  BOOK. 

1.  There  was  once  a boy  eight  years  old,  named  Thomas, 
who  had  received  a new  book  from  his  mother.  He  was  greatly 
delighted  with  it ; and,  having  looked  at  the  cover,  and  turned 
over  all  the  leaves,  he  ran  about,  showing  it  to  every  body  in 
the  house. 

2.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  lie  ran  out  of  doors,  and  in  his 
joy  whistled  for  the  dog,  and  called  aloud  for  the  poultry. 
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First  came  Dash,  wagging  his  tail  and  looking  his  little  master  \ 
in  the  face.  , ? 

3.  Then  came  the  old  hen  and  the  goose  and  the  turkey  ; { 

and  even  the  pig,  who  was  rooting  the  ground  at  no  great  dis-  ? 
tance,  came  up  and  made  one  of  the  party.  | 

4.  Puss,  who  was  watching  for  a mouse  in  an  adjacent  field,  l 

perceiving  that  something  was  going  on,  left  her  post,  and  I 
scampered  away  to  join  the  assembly.  When  they  were  all  l 
collected,  Thomas  held  out  his  book,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  | 
they  would  share  in  his  pleasure.  f. 

5.  But  Dash,  having  smelt  of  it,  turned  away,  disappointed  | 

that  it  was  not  something  to  eat.  Thomas  then  showed  the  £ 
book  to  the  goose,  but  she  hissed  and  walked  off.  The  hen  < 
cackled,  the  turkey  gobbled,  and  both  went  away.  \ 

6.  The  pig  put  out  his  long  snout,  working  it  back  and  forth,  I 
and,  perceiving  no  flavor  in  the  book,  uttered  a grunt,  and  | 
returned  to  his  rooting.  Puss  rubbed  her  side  against  the  | 
corner  of  the  book,  mewed,  and  went  back  to  Avatch  the  mouse.  | 

7.  Thomas  Avas  soon  left  alone  with  his  book,  and  he  was  f 
surprised ; for  he  thought  these  animals  Avere  his  friends,  and  lie  f 
felt  that  they  should  be  interested  in  Avhat  pleased  him  so  much ; l 
but,  after  reflection,  he  took  another  view  of  the  subject. 

8.  “These  poor  brutes,7’  said  he  to  himself,  “do  not  know  | 
Iioav  to  read,  and  why  should  they  care  about  a book?  Had  it  f 
been  something  to  eat, they  would  have  understood  it  and  liked  I 
it  very  Avell.  Their  Avhole  business  is  to  eat  and  drink  and  | 

\ sleep,  and  they  care  for  nothing  else.  | 

S9  “But  boys  and  girls  are  not  brutes,  which  only  eat,  drink,  I 
and  die.  They  can  think  and  talk  and  love  one  another;  j 
< they  can  tell  right  from  Avrong ; they  can  obey  their  parents,  | 
i and  love  God  and  pray  to  him.  I 

jj  10.  “ They  can  take  pleasure  in  stories  and  in  accounts  of  f 
$ things  Avhich  have  passed  in  days  gone  by.  They  can  acquire  f 
\ a knowledge  of  the  world,  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  upon  | 

$ its  surface,  and  of  the  different  nations  which  inhabit  it.  t 

\ 11.  “Noav,  books  are  made  for  beings  that  think,  feel,  and  | 

' reflect ; for  beings  that  have  minds  and  souls ; and  not  for  these  i 
$ creatures  that  have  no  other  wish  or  pursuit  than  just  to  satisfy  | 
| their  hunger  and  thirst. 
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12.  “Books,  however,  furnish  food  to  the  mind;  and,  for  my 
part,  I have  no  doubt  that  I take  ten  times  as  much  pleasure 
in  feeding  my  mind  with  poetry,  history,  and  descriptions  of 
foreign  lands,  which  I find  in  books,  as  these  creatures  do  in 
munching  their  food.” 

13.  Full  of  these  ideas,  Thomas  ran  to  a house  near  by  and 
inquired  for  one  of  his  companions.  He  soon  found  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  a new  book;  then  they  both  went  into  a hay-loft, 
where  they  were  quite  alone ; and,  sitting  down  together,  they 
did  not  leave  the  place  till  they  had  read  the  book  through. 


LESSON  II. 

Con'quer,  gain  success.  I Pu'ri-fy,  to  free  from  sin. 

Slug'gard,  one  who  is  habitually  lazy.  | Re-ly',  to  confide,  depend  on. 

Pronunciation. — Du'ty,  not  doo'ty ; a-gain'  [a-geri),  not  ci-gane';  Ed' ward,  not 

EcL’erd. 

Whate’er  doth  rhyme  with  care,  and  fair. 

TRUST  AND  TRY. 

1.  “ Cannot,”  Edward,  did  you  say 3 * * * * *  9 

Chase  the  lazy  thought  away  ; 

Never  let  that  idle  word 
From  your  lips  ag'ain  be  heard. 

Take  your  book  from  off  the  shelf, — 

God  helps  him  who  helps  himself ; 

O’er  your  lesson  do  not  sigh  : — 

Trust  and  try, — trust  and  try. 

2.  “ Cannot,”  Edward  ? Say  not  so ; 

All  are  weak,  full  well  I know ; 

But  if  you  will  seek  the  Lord, 

He  will  needful  strength  afford  ; 

Teach  you  how  to  conquer  sin, 

Purify  your  heart  within  : 

On  your  Father’s  help  rely 
Trust  and  try, — trust  and  try. 

3.  “ Cannot,”  Edward?  Scorn  the  thought; 

You  can  do  whate’er  you  ought: 

Ever  duty’s  call  obey, 

Strive  to  walk  in  wisdom’s  way  ; 

Let  the  sluggard,  if  he  will, 

Use  the  lazy  “ cannot  ” still ; 

On  yourself  and  God  rely  . — 

Trust  and  try, — trust  and  try. 
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LESSON  III. 


Anx  ' ious,  so  desirous  as  to  produce  pain. 
Bos'ton,  a city  of  Massachusetts. 
Turn' pike-road,  a road  on  which  toll 
is  paid 

Sa'lem,  a town  not  far  from  Boston. 


Guide'board,  a board  generally  placed 
at  the  forks  of  a road  to  direct  travel- 
ers the  way. 

To-night,  the  next  night  to  come. 
Way'side,  the  side  of  the  road  or  path. 


Pronunciation. — Trav'el-ing,  not  trav'ling  ; Sa'lem,  not  Sa'lum  ; horse'baek, 
not  koss  back;  which,  not  vnch ; fol'lows,  not  fol'lers  ; pronounce  th  in  paths 
as  in  this  ; a-gain/  a-gen' , not  a-gane' . 


5 THE  BOY  THAT  COULD  NOT  READ. 

I 1.  There  was  once  a little  boy  who  was  traveling  over  a 

l country  where  there  were  no  houses.  At  length  he  came  to  a 

l place  where  the  road  divided  into  two  paths,  one  leading  to 

l Boston,  the  other  to  Salem. 

£ 

l 2.  By  the  wayside  there  was  a post  set  up,  and  on  this  post 
f was  a board,  and  on  this  board  were  some  letters,  to  show  trav- 
5 elers  which  road  led  to  Boston,  and  which  to  Salem. 

3.  The  little  boy  wished  to  go  to  Boston,  and  was  very 
| anxious  to  know  which  of  the  two  roads  led  to  that  city ; but, 
^ alas ! he  could  not  read. 

14.  He  looked  up  at  the  guideboard  for  a long  time,  and  said 
to  himself  as  follows:  “I  -wish  I could  read;  I could  then  tell 
which  road  to  take. 

\ 5.  “ It  is  now  almost  dark ; if  I take  the  wrong  road,  I shall 

I not  get  to  Boston  to-night ; I have  no  money,  and  1 must  stay 
$ on  the  road  till  I reach  home.” 


: Vvv\ivvvvvvv\vvvvvvv^v^v^vvvvvvv^/v^vvvvvvvtvvv^vvv^vvv^vvvvvvv^/vvvv*'vvvvvvtvvvi'^ 
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6. 


again  lie  said 


Tlie  little  boy  then  looked  again  at  the  guideboard,  and 
4 6 Would  that  I could  read!  I could  then  tell 
which  way  to  go.” 

7.  After  waiting  at  the  guidepost  for  a long  time,  he  chose 
the  right-hand  road,  hoping  that  it  might  prove  the  true  one. 
He  then  trotted  along  very  fast,  for  it  was  now  near  sunset. 

8.  In  a short  time  it  was  quite  dark.  The  clouds  were 
thick  and  heavy,  and  it  soon  began  to  rain.  The  boy  pushed 
on,  however,  hoping  all  the  while  that  he  should  meet  some- 
body that  could  tell  him  if  he  was  on  the  right  road  or  not. 

9.  But  it  was  a long  time  before  any  one  came  along,  and 
all  this  while  the  little  traveler  was  wishing  that  he  had  learned 
to  read. 

10.  “My  father,”  said  he  to  himself,  “has  often  desired  me 
to  go  to  school ; but  I loved  to  play  about  the  streets  much 
better  than  to  sit  on  a bench  and  gaze  into  a book. 

11.  “And  now  I am  punished  for  my  disobedience  and 
folly.  A person  who  will  not  learn  to  read  can  do  but  little ; 
and  very  often  in  life  he  must  be  in  doubt  whether  he  takes 
the  right  road  or  the  wrong  one.  If  I can  get  home  again,  I 
will  certainly  learn  to  read.” 

12.  The  ooy  now  met  a man  on  horseback,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  on  the  right  road  to  Boston.  “No,”  said  the  stranger, 
“this  is  the  turnpike -road  to  Salem.  You  must  turn  and  go 
back  three  miles  to  find  the  road  to  Boston.” 

13.  The  little  boy  now  went  back  to  the  guideboard,  and 
then  took  the  left-hand  road,  which  led  him  to  Boston.  But 
he  did  not  get  there  till  morning.  This  affair,  however,  taught 
him  a good  lesson. 

14.  “I  see  now,”  said  he,  “that  it  is  a great 
know  how  to  read.  He  who  can  read  will  get  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  much  time  and  trouble.  Books  are  like  guide- 
boards,  and  they  show  us  the  way  to  go.  By  their  aid  we 
may  know  whether  we  are  on  the  right  road  or  a wrong  one. 

15.  “But  we  must  learn  to  read,  or  the  books  are  as  useless 
as  the  guideboard  was  to  me.”  With  these  wise  thoughts,  the 
boy  turned  to  his  books,  and  soon  became  a good  scholar. 

16.  From  the  right  path  that  we  may  never  stray, 

Good  books,  like  guideboards,  point  us  to  the  way. 


thing  to 
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LESSON  IV, 


Ar  rest'ed,  attracted  and  fixed. 

Boot' y,  plunder,  the  product  of  robbery. 
Del'hi  ( Del' lee J,  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  India. 

Fruit' less,  without  effect. 

In'ter-val,  space  of  time  between  two 
events. 


Pate,  the  top  of  the  head. 

Prem'is-es,  building  and  grounds. 
Re-lent',  to  cease  from  rage. 
Set'tle-ment,  a settled  district  in  a new 
country. 

Stocked,  filled,  inhabited. 

Va'grant,  a stroller,  an  idle  wanderer. 


Pronunciation.  — Cbat'ter-ing,  not  chat' ring  ; fruit'less,  not  fruit'luss ; ev'e-ry, 

not  evry;  an'i-mal,  not  an  mat;  di-rec'tion,  not  direction;  i-de'a,  not  i’dee ; 
cu-ri-os'-i-ty,  not  cu-ros'i-ty ; In'di-a,  not  In' dy , or  In' gy. 

Booty  with  fruity  rhymes,  and  stone  with  groan. 

Minutes  with  linnets  rhymes,  and  hoof  with  proof. 

I.  — THE  ELEPHANT. 

1.  In  a certain  town  in  India  an  elephant  had  daily  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  the  market-place. 

2.  A woman,  who  had  a stall  in  the  market  where  she  sold 
herbs  and  fruits,  used  to  present  him  each  time  he  passed 
with  a handful  of  greens.  In  this  way  the  woman  and  the 
elephant  became  good  friends. 

3.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  elephant  was  seized  with 
one  of  the  tits  of  madness  to  which  those  animals  are  some- 
times subject. 

4.  He  broke  his  fetters,  and,  running  wildly  through  the 
market-place,  put  the  crowd  to  flight; — among  others  this  woman, 
who  in  her  haste  forgot  a little  child  she  had  brought  with 
her. 

5.  The  sight  of  the  spot  where  his  good  friend  was  wont  to 
sit,  and  where  lie  had  received  so  many  favors  from  her  hands, 
brought  the  animal  to  his  senses. 

6.  He  took  up  the  infant  gently  in  his  trunk,  and  placed  it 
carefully  in  a stall  where  it  was  out  of  reach  of  danger. 

7.  Another  elephant  in  his  madness  killed  his  keeper,  ot 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  The  wife,  seeing  her  loss,  took  her 
two  children,  and  flung  them  before  the  elephant,  saying: — 

8.  “Now  you  have  destroyed  their  father,  you  may  as  well 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  and  mine.” 

9.  He  instantly  stopped,  relented,  took  the  oldest  of  the 
children,  placed  it  on  his  neck,  adopted  it  for  his  governor,  and 
would  never  afterward  permit  any  body  else  to  mount  him. 
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i 10.  In  Delhi  an  elephant,  passing  along  the  streets,  put  his 
5 trunk  into  a tailor’s  shop  where  several  people  were  at  work. 

I One  of  them  pricked  the  end  of  it  with  a needle. 

111.  The  beast  passed  on.  But  in  the  next  dirty  puddle 
he  filled  his  trunk  with  water ; then  returning  to  the  shop,  he 

(spirted  every  drop  among  the  people  who  had  offended  him, 
and  spoiled  their  work. 

^ II. — AN  OX  CALLS  FOR  STRAW. 

t 1.  Late  one  evening,  when  all  the  animals  were  safely 
\ lodged  in  the  barn,  the  attention  of  the  owner  was  arrested  by 
l loud  knocks  heard  in  that  direction.  The  knocks  continued 

Ito  be  repeated,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

i 2.  The  idea  that  some  vagrant  might  be  in  the  barn  doing 
j mischief  at  last  induced  him  to  go  out  with  a lantern  to  exam- 
s ine  the  premises.  Finding  nothing  unusual,  he  gave  up  the 
l search  and  returned  to  rest. 

^ 3.  But  the  heavy  measured  sound  continued,  and  excited 

i curiosity  to  such  a degree  that  he  could  not  sleep.  Another 
j inspection  of  the  bam  was  made;  again  he  found  nothing 
l unusual. 

5 4.  But  this  time  the  farmer  hid-  himself  in  a corner,  and 

(waited  for  a return  of  the  strange  noises. 

5.  In  a few  minutes  he  saw  an  ox  raise  one  of  its  hind 

1 hoofs,  and  strike  the  floor  heavily  three  times.  Supposing  the 
animal  must  have  some  cause  of  complaint,  he  examined  its 
stall,  and  found  his  man  had  forgotten  to  furnish  the  usual 
l supply  of  fresh  straw  for  the  ox  to  lie  down  upon. 

^ 6.  This  demand  for  clean  sheets  being  complied  with,  no 

| more  knockings  were  heard  from  the  animal. 

I III.  — THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  MONKEYS. 

j 1.  A sailor  having  a number  of  red  woolen  caps  for  sale 
^ went  on  shore  in  South  America  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

12.  His  way  to  a settlement  lay  through  a forest  very  thickly 
stocked  with  monkeys.  It  being  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
sailor  put  a cap  on  his  head,  and,  laying  the  others  by  his  side, 

1 determined  to  take  a little  repose  under  the  shade  of  a large 
tree.  j 

^ \iWWWWW\'WV\  'VWX'VWWW/V'VWX'W^/^'WX''^  •WX/^./X/WVX^'VWWWW* 
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3.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  to  his  utter  astonishment  that 
his  caps  were  gone.  But  a most  unusual  chattering  in  the 
dense  branches  over  his  head  soon  drew  his  attention. 

4.  Looking  up  he  saw  the  trees  alive  with  troops  of  mon- 
keys ; and  on  the  head  of  each  monkey  was  a red  woolen  cap. 
The  little  mimics  had  watched  his  proceedings,  and,  having 
stolen  his  caps  while  he  slept,  had  adorned  their  black  pates 
with  their  booty. 

5.  The  monkeys  gave  no  heed  to  his  shouts  or  to  the  sticks 
and  stones  which  he  threw  at  them.  They  kept  the  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  only  grinned  at  his  rage. 

6.  Finding  every  attempt  to  recover  his  caps  fruitless,  he  $ 


pulled  off  the  one  which  he  wore  on  his  head,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground,  exclaiming,  46  Here,  you  little  thieving  rogues,  if 
you  will  keep  the  rest,  you  are  welcome  to  this  one  also.” 

7.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this,  than,  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  observing  little  animals  instantly  copied  every  motion. 
All  of  them  snatched  the  caps  from  their  heads  and  threw  them 
on  the  ground.  The  sailor  regained  his  property  and  marched 
off  in  triumph. 


LESSON  V. 


Con'quer,  to  succeed,  overcome  all  dif- 
ficulty. 

Don’t,  a contraction  of  do  not. 
Per-se-vere',  to  persist  resolutely  in 
an  undertaking 


Heed,  to  take  notice  of  and  remember. 
Pre  vail',  to  succeed,  be  victorious. 
Rule,  a precept  to  guide  conduct. 
Strive,  to  use  earnest  efforts. 

’Tis,  a contraction  of  it  is. 


Pronunciation.  — What,  not  wot-,  ap-pear',  not  'pear cour'age  is  pronounced 


kur'ridge. 


View  rhymes  with  you,  with  hue  and  few. 
Do  rhymes  with  who,  with  true  and  moo. 
People  with  steeple ; though  with  snow. 


TRY  AGAIN. 

1.  Here’s  a lesson  all  should  heed: — 

S Try,  try  again  ; 

\ If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 

\ Try,  try  again. 

> Let  your  courage  well  appear  • 

I If  you  only  persevere, 

5 You  will  conquer, —never  fear; 

| Try,  try  again . 

<^> \VV^'V\A^VV\^/V\'VVV\\\^^/VVA'VVV\'VVV^\VV\'VVV^^^'tA^lVVV\iVVV\'VVV\(VVV\'VVtA^VV\'VV\A  '^> 
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2.  Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail, 

Try,  try  again ; 

If  at  last  you  would  prevail, 

Try,  try  again. 

If  we  strive,  there’s  no  disgrace 
Though  we  fail  to  win  the  race ; 
Bravely,  then,  in  such  a case, 

Try,  try  again. 

3.  If  you  find  your  task  is  hard, 

Try,  try  again  ; 

Time  will  surely  bring  reward  ; 

Try,  try  again. 

All  that  other  folks  can  do 
Why,  with  patience,’  may  not  you  ? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, — 

Try,  try  again. 
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LESSON  VI. 


Nap'kin,  a small  towel.  The  termina- 
tion kin  means  small,  as  lamb  kin,  a 
small  lamb. 


En-joy',  to  use  at  pleasure. 
Sweetmeats,  confectionery. 
Un-whole'some,  hurtful  to  health. 


Pronunciation. — Cer'tain-ly,  not  cert’n-ly  ; bless' eel  (two  syllables) ; Mrs.  is  pro- 
nounced Mis' sis. 

Neighbor  with  labor  rhymes ; enough  with  muff. 

IT  IS  ONLY  A CENT. 

Man.  Now,  my  little  lad,  do  not  spend  that  cent  for  candy. 

Boy.  Why,  did  not  my  father  give  it  to  me  ? 

Man.  Certainly  he  did ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
spend  it.  If  you  run  over  to  the  candy-shop  and  buy  a roll, 
in  five  minutes  you  will  be  no  better  off  for  having  liad  the 
money ; now  save  your  money  and  your  health. 

Boy.  But  it  is  only  a cent ! 

Man.  A hundred  of  them  will  make  a dollar ; and  if  you 
never  save  the  cents, you  will  never  be  worth  a dollar. 

Boy.  But  papa  gave  me  this  to  enjoy  it.  I do  not  want  to 
lay  it  up. 

Man.  Well,  I will  tell  you  how  to  enjoy  it; — not  by  throw- 
ing it  away  for  unwholesome  sweetmeats  ; but  keep  it  till  you 
have  six ; then  go  to  the  baker  and  buy  a nice  loaf  of  bread  — 

Boy.  Why,  what  do  I want  with  bread  ? Mother  gives  me 
all  I need ; — yes,  and  more  than  I need. 
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Man.  Stop  a moment,  and  I will  tell  you.  A poor  old 
widow  lives  down  the  alley  below  your  house,  and  all  that  she 
has  to  live  upon  is  what  kind  neighbors  bring  in  — 

Boy.  Oh,  I know  whom  you  mean; — old  Widow  Brown. 
Mother  has  sent  me  there  a great  many  times. 

Man.  Well,  ask  your  mother  to  put  a white  napkin  round 
the  loaf,  and  then  carry  it  down  to  her  house,  and  say,' — “Here, 
Mrs.  Brown,  is  a present  from  a little  boy ; — will  you  please 
to  accept  it  ? ” 

Boy.  Well,  I will  do  so.  I know  just  what  she  will  say. 
She  will  cry,  and  then  put  her  hands  upon  my  head  and  say?— 
“God  bless  you,  my  little  boy:  ” and  I shall  feel  so  happy. 
I wish  I had  the  money  now.  But  I wTill  not  spend  a cent  till 
I get  enough. 

Man.  Then  you  will  indeed  enjoy  your  money.  “ It  is  more 
blessed,”  Jesus  says,  “to  give  than  to  receive.” 


LESSON  VII. 


In-struc'tion,  lessons  of  wisdom. 
Pro-vide',  take  care  for  the  future. 


Mor'row,  here,  means  the  future. 
Des'ti-ny,  fortune,  condition. 


Pronunciation. — Bless’ed,  not  blest ; pi'e-ty,  not  pi’ty ; chil'dren,  not  chU'durn  ; 

sor'row,  not  sor’rer. 

Bush  rymes  with  push,  and  not  with  rush. 

CONSIDER  THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

1.  Lo  ! tlie  lilies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  ! 

Hark  to  nature’s  lesson  given 
By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven. 

2.  Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 
W arbles  truth  and  piety ; 

Children,  banish  doubt  and  sorrow : — 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow. 

3.  One  there  lives  whose  guardian  eye 
Guides  our  earthly  destiny  ; 

One  there  lives,  who,  lord  of  all, 

Keeps  his  children  lest  they  fall. 

4.  Pass  we,  then,  in  love  and  praise, 

Trusting  him  through  all  our  days, 

Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow: — 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow. 
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LESSON  VIII. 


At-tempt',  try.  endeavor. 

De-ceive',  to  mislead,  to  make  one  to 
believe  what  is  not  true. 

Di'a-logue,  conversation  between  two 
or  more  persons. 

Gar'ment,  article  of  clothing. 


Heav'en,  sometimes  used  for  the  name 
of  God,  whose  abode  it  is.  5 

Salts  of  lem'on,  an  acid,  that  will  re-  $ 
move  ink-spots.  i 

Sin-cere',  real,  not  feigned.  s 

Soil,  to  defile,  or  make  unclean.  i 


Pronunciation. — -Di'a-logue,  not  di'log ; com-mit'ted,  not  k’mit'ted;  sor'row,  $ 
not  sor-rer ; something,  not  sum'lh’n ; sound  the  t at  the  end  of  attempt.  < 

Soil  rhymes  with  toil,  and  not  with  tile.  \ 

Again  should  rhyme  with  den  and  fen  and  men.  < 


I THE  SPOT  OF  INK. 

| A dialogue  between  a mother  and  her  daughter  jane. 

^ Mother.  Oil,  my  child;  what  have  you  been  doing  ? What 
| is  that  you  have  got  upon  your  nice  new  frdek  ? 

I Jane.  That?  That  is  a spot.  It  is  a spot  of  ink,  I guess. 

^ Mother.  You  guess  it  is  a spot  of  ink,  do  you?  I think  you 

i know  it  is  a spot  of  ink.  And  pray,  how  came  it  there  ? 
j Jane.  Oh,  it  was  not  I that  did  it. 

\ Mother.  It  was  not  you  that  did  it  ? Take  care,  my  child, 
\ and  do  not  soil  your  soul  with  a lie.  That  spot  of  ink  has 
l perhaps  mined  your  gown;  but  I should  care  less  for  that 
\ than  to  find  that  you  had  told  me  a falsehood.  Remember, 
l Jane,  that  every  sin  is  a spot  upon  the  soul,  and  that  this  may 
l be  stained,  spotted,  and  ruined,  as  well  as  a white  frock. 

I Jane.  Dear  mother,  forgive  me ! I am  afraid  that  I have  been 
| guilty  of  a crime,  for  I told  you  what  was  not  true.  I over- 

d'vv-.  \vwv 
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turned  the  inkstand,  and  some  of  the  ink  fell  upon  my  frock. 
Dear  mother,  forgive  me! 

Mother.  Well,  my  child,  I forgive  you;  hut  do  not  attempt 
to  deceive  me  again. 

Jane.  Thank  you,  mamma.  You  are  very  kind  to  forgive 
me,  and  I will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  again.  But  may  I 
ask  you  a question,  mamma  ? 

Mother.  Certainly.  What  is  it?  * 

Jane.  Is  there  not  something  that  will  take  this  spot  of  ink 
out  of  my  gown  ? 

Mother.  Yes.  I believe  salts  of  lemon  will  take  it  out. 

Jane.  And  is  there  not  something,  mother,  that  will  take 
the  ink- spot  out  of  the  soul,  when  one  has  told  a falsehood  or 
committed  a crime? 

Mother . Yes,  my  child ; sincere  regret,  sorrow,  repentance, 
with  the  strong  desire  never  to  do  so  again,  attended  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven.  In  answer  to  earnest,  contrite  prayer, 
God  is  always  ready  to  grant  this  blessing,  and  purify  your  soul 
from  the  stain  of  sin. 

Jane.  Mother,  will  you  answer  one  question  more? 

Mother.  With  pleasure. 

Jane.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  soul  is? 

Mother.  It  is  that  thing  within  you  which  thinks,  knows, 
and  feels.  It  is  that  upon  which  your  peace  and  happiness 
depend.  If  you  keep  it  pure  and  free  from  sin,  you  will  ob- 
tain the  favor  of  God.  We  cannot  see  the  soul,  but  our  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven,  sees  it,  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  body.  He 
looks  with  more  pleasure  upon  a pure,  unspotted  soul  than 
we  do  upon  a white  and  unstained  garment. 


Articulation.  ■ 

blab  blaze 

black  bless 

blame  blood 


LESSON  IX. 

■ On  the  sound  of  Bl,  Bld  and  Blz. 

blur  fables  trembled 

blush  thimbles  nibbled 

bluff  wab'bles  tabled 


Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire,  burn;  and,  caldron,  bubble; 
Rambling  and  stumbling  on  pebbles  and  blossoms. 
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> Af-fec'tion,  love,  care. 

> At-ten'tion,  notice,  remark. 

> De-tec'tion,  discovery,  being  found 
| out. 


Fa'vo-f.ite,  one  greatly  beloved. 
Hu'mor,  mood,  disposition. 

Splin'ter,  a sharp,  thin  piece  of  wood. 
Turn,  inclination,  tendency. 


Pronunciation. — Creat'ure  (creet'yoor)  not  creeck'ur ; pronounce  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  favorite  short;  sparTow,  not  spctr'rur ; sev'e-ral,  not  sev'ral. 

Ate  rhymes  with  fate ; and  so  does  weight. 

Fore  rhymes  with  more  and  store,  but  not  with  poor. 

Pretty  with  witty,  ditty,  city,  rhymes. 

STORIES  ABOUT  PUSS. 

1.  In  almost  every  house  there  is  a sly,  sleek  creature,  with 
the  name  of  Puss.  She  is  generally  regarded  as  a thief,  ready 
to  seize  upon  any  thing  in  the  way  of  food  that  she  can  take 
without  detection.  But  her  skin  is  so  soft,  her  step  so  light, 
and  her  manner  so  gentle  and  pleasing,  that  she  is  usually  a 
favorite  in  the  family. 

2.  The  young  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  with  some 
true  stories,  which  may  serve  to  show  that  puss  is  a very 
sensible  animal,  and  can  sometimes  display  a loving  and  self- 
denying  spirit. 

PUSS  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

3.  There  was  once  a lady  that  had  a tame  sparrow,  which 
she  permitted  to  hop  about  the  floor,  and  pick  up  crumbs  from 
the  carpet.  One  day  the  little  bird  was  hopping  about,  and 
puss  was  sitting  near,  as  usual,  upon  the  floor,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  seemingly  in  a doze. 

4.  Suddenly  the  cat  bounded  forward,  seized  the  bird  in  her 
mouth,  and  sprang  upon  the  table.  Knowing  the  fondness 
of  the  cat-tribe  for  bird’s  flesh,  the  lady  was  in  great  alarm,  for 
she  supposed  the  cat  had  killed  her  sparrow. 

5.  But,  pretty  soon,  she  saw  that  a strange  cat  had  come 
into  the  room,  and,  when  this  was  driven  out,  her  own  puss 
jumped  from  the  table,  and  laid  the  sparrow  upon  the  floor 
quite  unhurt. 

6.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  she  had  seized  the  bird  and 
jumped  upon  the  table  only  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  her 
fellow- cat,  whose  turn  for  mischief  she  seemed  perfectly  to 
understand. 
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SAGACITY  OF  A CAT. 

7.  There  was  once  in  England  a cat  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  out  into  the  fields*  with  the  children  of  the  family. 
One  day  she  went  out  with  the  smallest  child,  and  both  were 
absent  tor  more  than  an  hour. 

8.  At  length  puss  came  back,  and  seemed  to  have  something 
of  importance  upon  her  mind.  She  went  to  the  mother  of  the 
child,  mewed,  rubbed  herself  against  her  clothes,  again  went 
out,  and  then  returned.  These  things  she  repeated  several 
times,  till  at  length  she  attracted  the  woman’s  attention. 


9.  Thinking  that  the  cat  must  have  something  in  view,  she 
followed  her  across  the  field,  till  they  came  to  a ditch,  where 
she  found  her  child  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 

PUSS  AND  A YOUNG  RAT. 

10.  A few,,  years  since,  a gentleman  in  Maryland  had  a cat 
with  kittens,  to  which  she  frequently  brought  young  mice  which 
, she  had  caught.  These  were  sometimes  alive,  and  the  kittens 

would  play  with  them  before  they  ate  them.  But  one  day,  the 
cat  brought  a young  rat  and  gave  it  to  her  kittens. 

11.  These  were  not  hungry  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  were 
in  a lazy  humor;  and  so  they  took  little  notice  of  the  rat. 
Being  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  finding  that  the  kittens 
were  pretty  warm  and  comfortable  in  their  bed,  he  crawled  in 
among  them,  and  took  a nap  with  the  rest. 

12.  When  the  old  cat  came  to  nurse  her  kittens  he  also  took 
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liis  share.  This  being  observed  by  the  people,  the  young  rat 
was  permitted  to  remain  as  one  of  pussy’s  family.  One  day 
the  kittens  and  rat  being  all  carried  down  stairs,  puss  came 
and  took  them,  one  by  one,  back  to  their  places. 

13.  It  was  remarked  that  she  carried  the  rat  as  gently  as  the 
rest,  and  smoothed  over  his  fur  by  licking  him,  with  all  the 
marks  of  affection  bestowed  upon  her  own  young  ones. 

PUSS  BOXES  A baby’s  EARS. 

14.  A cat  was  once  sitting  under  a stove,  trying  to  sleep. 
In  the  same  room  was  a child  six  years  old,  which,  having  got  a 
splinter  in  its  foot,  cried  very  loud.  The  noise  greatly  hindered 
the  proposed  nap. 

15.  The  cat  bore  this  for  a time ; she  then  left  her  place,  and 
going  up  to  the  child,  which  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  gave  it  a 
smart  blow  on  the  cheek -with  her  fore  paw!  Having  done 
this,  she  quietly  went  back  to  her  place  under  the  stove. 


LESSON  XI. 


Pal'lid,  pale,  without  color. 
O-ver-whelm',  crush,  overspread. 
Be-reitt',  deprived. 


An'ci-ior,  something  to  depend  on  for 
safety. 

Com-po'sure,  calmness. 


Pronunciation. — Helm,  not  heVum;  tort'ur-ing,  not  torch’ ring ; re-mem 'ber-ing, 

not  re-mem' brin. 

Pretty  with  city  rhymes;  anchor  with  canker. 

Gone  rhymes  with  dawn,  but  not  wTith  morn. 


I THE  PILOT.  I 

| 1.  The  curling  waves,  with  awful  roar,-  f 

| A little  boat  assailed;  5 

t And  pallid  fear’s  distracting  power  ' 

I O’er  all  on  board  prevailed ; — l 

| 2.  Save  one,  the  captain’s  darling  child,  | 

$ Who  calmly  viewed  the  storm,  < 

5 And,  fearless,  with  composure  smiled  i 

^ At  danger’s  threatening  form.  I 

^ 8.  u And  fear’st  thou  not,”  a seaman  cried,  \ 

l “ While  terrors  overwhelm  V ” j 

5 “ Why  should  I fear  V ” the  child  replied ; f 

^ 11  My  father’s  at  the  helm.”  | 
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4.  Thus,  when  of  earthly  hopes  bereft, 

All  earthly  comforts  gone, 

We  still  have  one  sure  anchor  left  — 
God  helps,  and  he  alone. 

5.  He  to  our  cries  will  lend  an  ear ; 

He  gives  our  pangs  relief ; 

He  turns  to  smiles  each  trembling  tear, 
To  joy,  each  torturing  grief. 

6.  Turn,  turn  to  him’mid  sorrows  wild, 

When  terrors  overwhelm; 
Remembering,  like  the  fearless  child, 
Our  Father’s  at  the  helm. 


LESSON  XII. 


Band'  age,  wrapper  to  bind  up  wounds. 
Con'vent,  a residence  of  persons  de 
voted  to  religion. 

In'ti-mate,  give  to  understand. 
Pau'per,  a poor  person. 

Sa-ga'cious,  sensible,  intelligent. 


Sat-is-fac'tion,  pleasure,  appetite. 
Sub'urbs,  the  outer  parts  of  a town. 
Sur'geon,  one  who  professes  to  cure 
bodily  injuries. 

St.  (Saint,)  one  eminent  for  virtue. 
Wig,  false  hair  for  the  head. 


Pronunciation.  — An'i-mals,  not  an’muls ; sur'geon,  is  pronounced  sur'jun ; 
sound  the  t in  per'fect-ly ; bor'rowed,  not  bor-rurd , u'su-al,  not  u'zhal. 

Buried  with  serried  rhymes  ; and  stood  with  wood. 


STORIES  ABOUT  DOGS. 

1.  Of  animals  flip  dog  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Forsaking  all  others,  he  attaches  himself  to  his  master.  He 
seems  never  so  happy  as  when  taking  a ramble  in  the  woods  or 
Helds  with  the  one  lie  loves  best.  There  are  many  pleasant 
tales  about  dogs,  two  or  three  of  which  are  here  related. 

IIOW  A DOG  GOT  HIS  DINNER. 

• 2.  First,  we  have  a story  of  a very  sagacious  dog.  At  a 
convent  in  France,  twenty  poor  people  were  served  with  din- 
ner at  a certain  hour  every  day.  A dog  belonging  to  the  place 
did  not  fail  to  be  present  at  this  meal,  to  receive  the  scraps  that 
were  now  and  then  thrown  to  him. 

3.  The  guests,  however,  were  poor  and  hungry,  and  of 
course  not  very  liberal ; so  that  the  poor  dog  hardly  did  more 
than  smell  of  the  feast  of  which  he  would  have  liked  a liberal 
share.  His  plan  to  get  a full  dinner  displays,  if  not  reason, 
at  least  something  very  much  like  reason. 
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4.  Now  it  happened  that  this  dinner  was  served  out  to  each 
person  as  he  came  along,  on  his  ringing  a bell.  But  the  person 
who  served  the  dinner  handed  it  through  a hole,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  see  the  person  who  received  it. 

5.  Well,  one  day  the  dog  had  waited  till  all  the  paupers 
were  gone,  and  having  himself  received  very  little  to-  eat,  he 
reached  up,  took  hold  of  the  rope  by  his  teeth,  and  rang  the 
bell.  A good  dinner  was  immediately  handed  out  through  the 
hole,  and  the  dog  ate  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

6.  This  was  repeated  by  the’  dog  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion; but  the  rogue  was  at  length  detected.  It  was  thought, 
however,  so  ingenious  a trick  for  a dog,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  take  his  regular  turn  at  the  dinner;  and  thus  he  went  on 
for  a long  time,  ringing  the  bell  and  taking  his  meal  with  the 
other  beggars! 


I 


| THE  SURGEON  AND  HIS  PATIENTS. 

7.  A surgeon  of  Leeds,  in  England,  walking  in  the  suburbs 
$ of  that  town,  found  a little  spaniel  that  had  been  lamed.  He 
; carried  the  poor  little  animal  home,  bandaged  his  leg,  and 
\ after  two  or  three  days  turned  him  out.  The  dog  returned  to 
l the  surgeon’s  house  every  morning  till  his  leg  was  perfectly 

I well. 

8.  At  the  end  of  several  months  the  spaniel  again  presented 
> himself,  in  company  with  another  dog,  which  had  been  lamed ; 
\ and  he  intimated,  as  well  as  piteous  and  intelligent  looks  could 
\ intimate,  that  he  desired  the  same  kind  assistance  to  be  rendered 
\ to  his  friend  that  had  been  bestowed  on  himself. 
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THE  DOG  AND  HIS  MASTER’S  WIG. 

9.  An  English  actor  once  had  a wig  which  generally  hung 
on  a peg  in  one  of  his  rooms.  He  one  day  lent  this  wig  to 
one  of  his  friends,  and  some  time  afterward  went  to  call  upon 
him.  The  gentleman  happened  to  have  the  borrowed  wig  on 
his  head. 

TO,  He  staid  a little  while  with  his  friend;  hut  when  he  left 
him  his  dog  remained  behind.  For  some  time  the  animal  stood 
looking  full  in  the  man’s  face ; then,  making  a sudden'  spring, 
he  leaped  upon  his  shoulder,  seized  the  wig,  and  ran  off  with 
it  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he  reached  home  he  endeav- 
ored by  jumping  to  hang  it  in  its  usual  place! 

ATTACHMENT  TO  A MASTER. 

11.  An  affectiifT  instance  of  the  attachment  of  a dog  to  his 
master  was  witnessed  a few  years  since  in  London.  In  St. 
Bride’s  churchyard  a gentleman  was  buried,  and  for  two  years 
his  faithful  spaniel  continued  to  haunt  the  spot. 

12.  The  animal  did  not  appear  to  be  miserable.  He  evidently 
remembered  their  old  companionship,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  his  master  would  some  day  return,  when  their  friendship 
would  be  renewed. 

13.  The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  round  the  church  daily 
fed  the  poor  creature,  and  the  sexton  built  him  a little  kennel. 
But  he  would  never  quit  the  spot,  and  there  at  length  he  died. 
His  love  was  faithful  to  the  end. 

14.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  dogs  have  met  death 
by  slow  starvation  rather  than  leave  the  body  of  their  master. 
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Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Bn. 


brace 

brain 

brine 

brow 

um'brage 

brad 

brass 

brick 

brush 

li'bral 

bray 

breed 

broke 

brute 

em-brace' 

braid 

bribe 

broom 

broth 

fi'brous 

I breakfasted  on  brown  bread  and  broiled  bream. 
Amid  brush  and  briers  lay  a bridge  of  brick. 
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Ar  ray',  order,  position. 
Blest,  happy. 

E’er,  contraction  of  ever. 


Ec'sta-sy,  excessive  delight,  joy. 
Gloyv'ing,  bright-red  in  color. 
’Twas,  contraction  of  it  was. 


Pronunciation. — First,  not  fust ; whis'tle,  not  wis'tle;  wil'low,  not  wiVler; 
ev'e-ry,  not  ev'ry ; ar-ray',  not  ur-ray' ; yel'low,  not  yel'lur,  or  yel’luh. 

First  rhymes  with  burst;  and  e’er  with  care. 

Bough  rhymes  with  cow  and  now  and  thou. 


MY  FIRST  WHISTLE. 

1.  Of  all  the  toys  I e’er  have  known  \ ; 

I loved  that  whistle  best ; > ; 

It  was  my  first,  it  was  my  own,  ; ! 

And  1 was  doubly  blest.  !; 

2.  ^Twas  on  a pleasant  Saturday,  \\ 

When  every  thing  was  bright,  I 

- That  Charles  and  I went  out  to  play,  5 

All  glowing  with  delight.  | 

3.  I then  was  in  my  seventh  year;  | 

The  birds  were  all  a-singing ; £ 

Above  a brook  that  rippled  clear  | 

A willow-tree  was  swinging.  ' J 

4.  My  brother  sprang  up  with  a bound  | 

Into  the  willow-tree,  | 

While  I stood  still  upon  the  ground  $ 

In  silent  ecstasy.  > 

5.  The  yellow  boughs,  in  thick  array,  5 

Grew  straight  and  smooth  around  ; £ 
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lie  cut  a branch  without  delay, 

And  leaped  upon  the  ground. 

6.  With  penknife  did  he  cut  it  round  ; 

Then  gave  the  bark  a wring; 

He  shaped  the  mouth  and  tried  the  sound  : — 

It  was  a glorious  thing  S 

7.  I blew  that  whistle,  full  of  joy  ; 

It  echoed  o’er  the  ground  ; 

And  never  since  that  simple  toy 
Such  music  have  I found. 

LESSON  XV. 

I Mur'mur,  complain ; repine.  | Ver'y,  real,  utmost,  extreme. 

| Stead'j-ly,  without  deviation  or  pause.  ! Won'dek-ful,  strange,  astonishing. 

# Pronunciation. — Cer'tain,  not  cerVn  ; for'ward,  not  for'rerd. 

I THE  WONDERFUL  PLANT. 

I 1.  Two  maidens,  Mary  and  Kate,  were  traveling  up  to  the 
5 city,  and  each  bore  on  her  head  a heavy  basket  of  fruit  and 
| vegetables.  Kate  murmured  and  sighed  at  every  step,  while 
| Mary  joked  and  laughed  as  she  plodded  steadily  forward. 

5 2.  “ How  can  you  laugh  so ? ” asked  Kate;  “ your  basket  is 

5 full  as  heavy  as  mine,  and  I am  sure  that  you  are  no  stronger 
5 than  I.” 

I 3.  “ Why,”  replied  Mary,  “ you  see  that  I took  care  to  put 
| on  the  very  top  of  my  basket  a certain  little  plant,  and  I can 
l scarcely  feel  any  weight  at  all.  You  should  have  done  the 
1 same.” 

5 4.  “Oh,”  cried  Kate,  “that  must  be  a wonderful  plant  in- 

? deed ! I would  gladly  lighten  my  load  with  it ; do  tell  me  what 
j it  is.” 

j 5.  Mary  answered:  “ The  precious  plant  that  lightens  every 
\ burden  is  called  patience.” 

s 6.  And  it  is  a secret  worth  knowing,  that  this  same  wonderful 
S plant  will  render  the  hardest  lesson  easy  and  the  most  irksome 
| tasks  pleasant. 

\ “ Though  thy  burden  may  be  weighty, 

| Patience  makes  it  light  and  easy.” 
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A-gil'i-ty,  activity. 

A-droit'nkss,  skill,  cunning. 
Ad'age,  proverb,  familiar  saying. 
Be-set',  attacked  on  all  sides. 
Ca-pri'cious  (ca-prish'us),  freakish. 
Gam'bols,  sportive  pranks. 


Cab'i-net,  a bureau,  or  chest  with 
drawers. 

Rap'ture,  extreme  pleasure,  transport 
Re-luct'ance,  unwillingness. 
Scru'ti-ny,  careful  examination. 


Pronunciation — Ap-pears’,  not  up-pears',  rap'ture  (rap’tyoor),  not  rap’cliur, 

gam'bols,  not  gambles. 

Let  dozen  rhyme  with  cousin ; fought  with  thought 
ABOUT  THE  WEASEL. 

1.  The  weasel  is  a slender  little  animal,  with  very  short  legs, 
somewhat  resembling  a squirrel.  He  lives  upon  birds,  mice, 
and  other  small  animals,  and  very  often  he  goes  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  where  he  slyly  snaps  up  a chicken,  or  sucks  three  or  four 
eggs. 

2.  He  is  in  general  a sly  creature;  and,  though  you  may 
occasionally  see  him  peep  out  of  a stone  wall,  yet  he  is  certain 
to  see  you  before  you  see  him.  His  watchfulness  has  given 
rise  to  the  adage,  “You  never  catch  a weasel  asleep.” 

3.  A curious  story  is  told  about  some  weasels  in  England. 

A gentleman  one  day  saw  a man  at  some  distance  whirling 
about  and  seeming  to  beat  the  ah  in  a very  strange  fashion. 

At  first  he  thought  the  man  insane ; but,  on  approaching  him, 
he  perceived  that  he  was  beset  by  about  a dozen  weasels. 

4.  They  leaped  upon  him  from  the  ground  with  wonderful 
agility;  and,  though  he  tore  them  off  with  his  hands,  or  beat 
them  to  the  earth,  they  seemed  to  be  upon  him  again  in  an 
instant.  When  the  gentleman  came  up  they  all  scampered 
away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

5.  The  man  said  that  he  chanced  to  be  going  by  the  place, 
when  he  threw  a stone  at  a weasel  and  wounded  him.  The 
creature  set  up  a great  cry,  and  immediately  about  a dozen 
weasels  issued  from  a stone  wall  near  by,  and  began  to  attack 
him.  He  had  fought  with  them  for  several  minutes,  and  had 
killed  two  or  three  of  them,  when  the  gentleman  came  to  his 
assistance. 

6.  From  this  account  you  might  think  the  weasel  a very 
| impertinent  and  ill-natured  fellow ; but,  like  some  other  little 
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people  that  I know  of,  he  can  he  very  pleasant  when  kindly 
treated.  A French  lady  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
weasel  which  belonged  to  her : — 

7.  “If  I pour  some  milk  in  my  hand,”  says  she,  “he  will 
drink  a good  deal ; but,  in  any  other  way,  he  will  scarcely  take 
a drop.  He  drinks  water  only  when  he  cannot  get  milk,  and 
then  in  such  a small  way  that  he  appears  to  do  so  merely  to 
cool  his  tongue,  having  shown  fear,  on  several  occasions,  when 
water  was  presented  to  him. 

8.  “When  he  is  satisfied  with  food,  he  generally  goes  to 
sleep.  During  the  day,  he  sleeps  inside  of  a quilt,  entering  by 
a place  that  is  unsewed  in  the  edge,  which  he  accidentally  dis- 
covered. At  night  I keep  him  in  a wired  cage,  which  he 
always  enters  with  reluctance,  and  leaves  with  joy. 


9.  “ In  the  morning  he  will  fly  to  me  in  rapture,  and  spend 
half  an  hour  in  caressing  me,  playing  with  my  fingers,  and 
nibbling  at  them  with  his  teeth  like  a little  dog,  leaping  on  my 
head  and  on  my  neck,  and  then  running  round  my  arm  with 
the  softness  and  elegance  of  a squirrel. 

10.  “ Such  is  his  agility  that  he  will  leap  into  my  hands, 
although  more  than  a yard  distant,  if  I present  them  to  him. 
He  exhibits  much  adroitness  and  cunning  to  obtain  an  object, 
and  is  at  times  so  capricious  as  to  perform  certain  acts  appar- 
ently from  a spirit  of  contradiction. 

11.  “He  seems  at  all  times  exceedingly  desirous  of  being 
noticed,  watching  my  eye  during  all  his  little  pranks,  to  see 
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if  I observe  him.  If  I am  inattentive  to  bis  sports,  lie  seems 
to  have  no  pleasure  in  them,  immediately  desists,  and  lies  down 
to  repose. 

12.  “He  is  so  lively  that  the  moment  I awake  him,  how- 
ever sound  his  sleep  may  be,  he  instantly  resumes  his  gambols 
with  as  much  spirit  as  before  he  slept.  He  is  never  out  of 
temper,  unless  when  teased,  or  when  under  confinement,  which 
he  mortally  detests ; in  which  case  he  shows  his  displeasure  by 
a kind  of  low  murmur,  quite  opposed  to  the  sound  of  his  voice 
when  pleased. 

13.  “This  little  creature  can  distinguish  my  voice  amid 
twenty  others,  and  springs  over  every  one  in  the  room  till  lie 
has  found  me.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  lively  and  pleasing 
way  in  which  he  caresses  me  with  his  two  little  paws ; he  fre- 
quently pats  me  on  the  chin  in  the  fondest  manner.  This,  with 
a thousand  other  acts  of  endearment,  convinces  me  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment. 

14.  “When  I am  dressed  to  go  out,  he  is  quite  aware  of  my 
intention,  and  then  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  I can  rid 
myself  of  him.  On  these  occasions  he  will  conceal  himself 
behind  a cabinet  near  the  door,  and,  as  I pass,  spring  on  me 
with  astonishing  quickness. 

15.  “ The  curiosity  of  this  little  pet  is  unbounded;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  open  a drawer  or  a box  without  his  roving  through 
every  part  of  it.  If  even  a piece  of  paper  or  a book  is  looked 
at,  he  also  will  examine  it  with  attention.  Every  thing  I take 
into  my  hands  he  must  run  up  to  and  survey  with  an  attentive 
scrutiny. 


LESSON  XVII. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Cl,  Cl’z,  and  Cl’d. 


clay 

claw 

cloth 

twinkles 

chuckled 

claim 

clap 

clock 

buckles 

speckled 

shackled 

club 

class 

climb 

cackles 

clan 

clod 

cling 

rankles 

cir'cled 

Clusters  of  clear  sparkling  icicles  clung  to  the  cliffs. 
Chuckled  the  clumsy  clown  with  wrinkled  knuckles. 
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LESSON  XVIII. 


An-gel'ic,  consisting  of  angels. 
Blaze,  brilliancy,  glitter. 
Bow'er,  shelter  made  of  trees. 


Choir  {quire),  band  of  singers. 
Hymn,  a short  poem  of  praise  to  God. 
Im'press,  stamp. 


Pronunciation. — Join,  not  jine ; thrilling1,  not  thril’lin  ; hymn,  not  hime. 
Choir  rhymes  with  fire ; and  hymn  with  slim. 

HYMN. 

1.  There’s  not  a leaf  within  the  bower, 

There’s  not  a bird  upon  the  tree, 

There’s  not  a dewdrop  on  the  flower, 

But  bears  the  impress,  Lord,  of  Thee! 

2.  Thy  hand  the  varied  leaf  designed, 

And  gave  the  bird  its  thrilling  tone ; 

Thy  power  the  dewdrop’s  tints  combined, 

Till  like  the  diamond’s  blaze  they  shone. 

3.  Yes,  dewdrops,  leaves,  and  birds,  and  all 

The  smallest,  like  the  greatest,  things, 

The  sea’s  vast  space,  the  earth’s  wide  ball, 

Alike  proclaim  Thee  King  of  kings. 

4.  But  man  alone  to  bounteous  Heaven 

The  voice  of  thankfulness  can  raise  ; 

To  favored  man  alone  ’tis  given 
To  join  the  angelic  choir  in  praise. 


LESSON  XIX. 


By'word,  a common  saying,  aproverb. 
E-i.ude',  to  escape  by  artifice. 
En-bowed',  furnished,  supplied. 
Hav'oc,  waste,  destruction. 


Host,  a great  multitude. 

Jack,  a machine  to  turn  a spit. 
Ren'arb,  a by-name  for  a fox,  in  the 
same  way  as  Puss  for  a cat. 


Pronunciation. — Char'ac-ter,  not  Procter  ; sev'e-ral,  not  sev'ral;  followed,  not 

fol’lerd. 

Breathe  with  seethe  doth  rhyme ; but  not  with  heath. 

Catch  rhymes  with  patch  ; but  not  with  fetch. 

ABOUT  FOXES. 

1.  The  fox  is  a lively  and  swift  animal,  about  tlie  size  of  a 
small  clog.  He  lives  upon  other  small  animals,  and  is  very 
fond  of  poultry.  This  often  leads  him  by  night  to  the  barn- 
yard, where  he  sometimes  makes  sad  havoc  among  hens,  chick- 
ens, geese,  and  turkeys. 
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2.  Plis  well-known  character  as  a thief  raises  lip  a host  of 
enemies  against  him ; and,  to  elude  these,  he  is  endowed  with 
remarkable  cunning. 

3.  His  character  in  this  respect  is  so  well  established  that 
his  name  has  become  a by-word.  “As  cunning  as  a fox,”  is  a 
proverb  in  almost  all  countries. 

4.  I will  tell  you  some  stories  about  Renard ; for  you  must 
know  that,  like  most  other  rogues,  he  sometimes  passes  by  one  £ 
name  and  sometimes  by  another. 

5.  A gentleman  was  once  pursuing  a fox  with  several  hounds. 
These  dogs  followed  the  animal  for  a long  time ; but  at  length 
they  stopped,  seeming  to  be  entirely  at  fault.  The  gentleman 
came  up  but  could  see  no  hiding-place  where  the  fox  had  con- 
cealed himself. 

G.  While  he  was  wondering  how  the  animal  could  have 
escaped,  he  happened  to  look  upon  a log  that  was  close  by ; 


and  there  lay  Renard  in  plain  sight  with  the  dogs  all  around 
him.  But  the  creature  lay  so  snug  and  still  that  the  dogs  did 
not  see  him ; and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  dead. 

7.  The  gentleman  took  a large  stick,  and,  approaching  the 

animal,  plainly  saw  hmi  breathe.  He  was  about  to  strike  him 
a blow,  but  Renard  had  one  eye  half  open,  and  saw  that  it  was 
time  to  be  off;  so,  bounding  away,  he  left  the  gentleman  and  the 
dogs  far  behind.  By  the  trick  he  had  played,  however,  he  got 
a good  resting-spell.  > 

8.  The  fox  is  fond  of  fish,  but  he  does  not  like  to  go  into  > 

the  water ; yet  he  has  a method  of  providing  himself  with  this  { 
favorite  food.  He  will  go  to  the  side  of  a lake  or  a river,  and,  I 
hiding  himself,  will  wait  till  some  otter,  that  lives  by  the  lake,  | 
catches  a fish  in  the  water  and  brings  it  ashore.  \ 
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9.  He  then  suddenly  springs  upon  the  otter,  which  is  usually 
so  frightened  as  instantly  to  chop  the  fish  and  plunge  into  the 
water.  Henard  then  picks  up  the  fish,  and  makes  a meal  of  it. 

10.  A fox  was  once  taken  in  England  and  partly  tamed, 
so  that  he  was  used  to  turn  a jack  for  cooking  meat  that  was 
roasting. 

11.  But  one  day  this  fox  escaped  and  fled  to  the  woods. 
After  a while  he  happened  to  he  chased  by  some  hounds,  and, 
being  hard  pressed,  he.  ran  to  the  tavern  where  he  had  turned 
the  jack,  and,  jumping  into  his  old  place,  went  to  work  as  usual. 


LESSON  XX 


Cham'pi-'on,  defender,  protector. 
E.n-deav'or,  attempt,  t-ry. 
Man'i-fest,  exhibit,  show. 


Sork'ly,  greatly,  very  ranch. 
Tyii'an-ny,  insolence,  overbearing  con- 
duct 


Pronunciation. — Fa'vor-ite,  (last  syllable  short) ; se'/er-al,  not  several;  o-blsge', 
not  o-bleege;  sac'ri-fico  (last  syllable  pronounced fizc );  sau'ey,  not  sar'ey; 
con'tra-ry  not  con-tra'ry swalTow,  not  swal'leT. 

Pert  rhymes  with  hurt,  and  dirt,  and  skirt 

WHY  EVERYBODY  SAID  THAT  JOHN  SMITH  WAS 

A GOOD  BOY. 

1.  John  Smith  was  about  ten  years  old ; and  though  his 
father  was  poor,  and  he  had  no  fine  clothes,  yet  every  body 
seemed  to  like  him.  At  school  the  boys,  and  the  girls  too, 
were  always  glad  to  have  John  with  them. 

2.  Jolm  was  also  a favorite  with  the  schoolmaster;  and  in- 
deed every  body  in  the  town  was  accustomed  to  say,  “John 
Smith  is  a good  hoy.” 

3.  Now,  how  do  you  think  it  was  that  John  made  himself 
thus  agreeable  to  every  body  ? I will  tell  you  the  whole  secret. 
He  was  obedient  to  his  parents;  he  was  good-natured,  and  he 
always  told  the  truth.  It  may  seem  strange  that  these  three 
things  should  have  had  so  great  an  effect ; but  I will  endeavor 
to  show  you  why  it  was  so. 

IIIS  OBEDIENCE. 

4.  I have  said  that  J ohn  was  obedient  to  his  parents.  This 
was  the  case  not  only  when  he  was  in  their  presence,  but 
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when  he  was  away  from  them.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  actions 
to  the  express  commands  of  his  parents ; but  on  all  occasions 
he  did  that  which  he  thought  they  would  like  to  have  him  do. 

5.  Thu3,  it  happened  one  day  that  several  of  his  companions 
were  going  to  a beautiful  pond,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

6.  It  was  a fine  afternoon  in  spring,  and  John  was  sorely 
tempted  to  go ; but,  after  thinking  of  it  a short  time,  he  said  to 
the  boys  that  they  must  go  without  him,  for  his  parents  had 
sent  him  to  school,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
go  on  a fishing-party. 

7.  “But,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “they  would,  no  doubt,  let 
you  go ; and  what  is  the  use  of  refusing  to  do  what  they  would 
approve  of?”  “They  would  not  approve,”  said  John,  “of 
disobedience  or  deception ; and  I should  be  guilty  of  both  were 
I to  comply  with  your  request.  I am  much  obliged  to  you,  but 
I cannot  be  one  of  your  party.” 

8.  Accordingly  he  went  to  school ; and  though  he  had  sac- 
rificed a great  pleasure,  still  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
right  made  him  cheerful  and  happy,  even  while  thinking  of 
the  enjoyment  he  had  lost. 

9.  Besides  all  this,  the  boys  who  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  do  a wrong  act  respected  him  much  more  for  his  virtuous 
self-denial,  than  they  would  have  done  had  he  complied  with 
their  request. 


HIS  GOOD -NATURE. 

10.  I will  now  tell  you  something  about  John’s  good-nature. 
This  was  manifested  particularly  in  his  treatment  of  boys  who 
were  younger  than  himself.  He  was  never  known  to  be  guilty 
of  that  mean  and  cowardly  tyranny  which  induces  some  bad 
boys  to  tease,  strike,  or  throw  down  others  weaker  than  them- 
selves. 

11.  On  the  contrary,  John  was  always  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  smaller  boys.  If  any  one  yif  these  was  ever  in 
trouble,  John  was  his  ready  and  patient  helper.  He  was  equally 
kind  to  the  girls;  and  when  some  of  the  rude  boys  assailed 
or  insulted  them  John  was  always  their  champion. 

12.  It  was  hard  to  make  him  angry.  On  his  own  account 
he  never  resented  any  thing;  but  when  he  saw  a coarse-minded 
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school-boy  saying  unpleasant  tilings  or  calling  out  disagreeable 
words  to  the  school-girls  John’s  cheek  would  redden  with 
indignation.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  could  always 
swallow  his  anger,  except  when  he  saw  a boy  treat  a girl  with  \ 
rudeness  or  unkindness.  5 

HIS  LOVE  OF  TRUTH.  $ 

13.  Nor  was  John’s  good -nature  more  remarkable  than  his  \ 
love  of  truth.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  tell  a lie.  He 
was  once  asked  by  one  of  his  companions  what  made  him 
always  tell  the  truth.  To  this  John  replied  by  asking  a ques- 
tion. “Which  do  you  think  is  pleasanter,”  said  he,  “to  have 
your  hands,  your  face,  and  your  clothes  clean,  or  to  be  rolled 
all  over  in  the  mud  of  a filthy  ditch  ? ” 

14.  “Why,”  said  the  boy,  “I  should  think  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  be  clean.”  “So  it  is,”  said  John;  “and  by 
telling  the  truth  I enjoy  a similar  feeling  in  respect  to  my 
mind  and  heart.  I feel  within  that  my  concience  is  clean, 
and  my  soul  free  from  stain.  But,  were  I guilty  of  falsehood, 

I should  feel  degraded  and  defiled  within,  by  a sin  even  more 
hateful  than  the  mud  of  a ditch.” 

15.  One  thing  more  about  John.  He  had  very  pleasant 
manners  to  every  body.  He  was  never  rude  or  pert  or  saucy , 
but  seemed  in  all  cases  to  try  to  make  others  happy. 

1 6.  Such  was  John  Smith ; and  you  will  now  be  able  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  called  a good  boy.  You  will  also  be  able  to 
perceive  what  a powerful  effect  the  three  virtues  of  obedience, 
good- nature,  and  a love  of  truth,  may  have  in  making  one 
happy  in  himself  and  agreeable  to  others. 


LESSON  XXI  . 
Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Cr. 


crag 

cress  . 

crisp 

crash 

de-cree' 

cram 

crew 

crow 

cringe 

ac-crue' 

crawl 

crib 

cross 

crook 

a-cross' 

creep 

crime 

crowd 

crumb 

V 

0 

1 

o 

rC5 

Crabs  and  crawfish  were  cracked  and  crushed  by  the  cranes. 
The  creature  craves  scraps  of  crisp  crust  scraped  in  cream. 
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A dieu'  (a-dyou'),  farewell. 
Bat,  arm  or  inlet  of  the  sea. 
Dell,  valley. 


Riv'en,  split,  torn  to  shreds. 
Woo'ing,  keeping  close  to. 
Yoke,  of  old  time,  long  ago. 


Pronunciation. — A'cross,  not  a-crost',-  mead'ow,  not  mead'uh;  a-dieu',  not  a-doo  ; 

Chi'na,  not  Chi'ny. 

Hoist  rhymog  with  moist,  and  joist;  but  not  with  priced. 

Island  with  highland  rhymes ; adieu  with  few. 


THE  SAILOR-BOY. 

1.  I AM  a little  sailor-boy  ; and  would  you  know  my  story  ? 

I have  been  across  the  ocean  blue,  and  seen  it  in  its  glory. 

I have  seen  it,  in  a summer  day,  as  gentle  as  a child ; 

I have  seen  it,  in  a tempest,  like  a giant,  fierce  and  wild. 

2.  I have  been  in  the  ship  when  the  waters  were  asleep  ; 

And  she  seemed  like  a rock  her  steady  place  to  keep. 

I have  been  in  the  ship  when,  driven  by  the  gale, 

She  plowed  the  foaming  billows  with  a wild  and  riven  sail,  - 

8.  When  the  masts  bent  like  twigs,  and  the  waters  o’er  the  deck 
Like  thunder  seemed  to  rush,  and  we  staggered  like  a wreck. 
And  now  I’ll  tell  my  story,  and  the  many  things  I’ve  seen  ; 
For  I am  a little  sailor-boy  ; and  my  name  is  Patrick  Green. 

4.  My  home  was  ’mong  the  mountains,  where  bright  rivers  shone ; 
But  my  father  and  my  mother, — they  left  me  all  alone. 

They  died  when  I was  but  a child,  and  so  I went  to  sea; 

I left  the  hills  and  valleys  so  very  dear  to  me. 

5.  With  many  and' many  a tear,  I bade  them  all  adieu; — 

My  brown  little  home,  and  the  rivulet  so  blue, 
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The  meadow  and  its  flowers,  the  forest  and  the  dell, 

The  orchard  and  its  pretty  birds, — I bade  them  all  farewell. 

C.  I pot  a little  shining  hat;  I got  a waistcoat  new ; 

Anri  the  buttons  glistened  bright  on  my  jacket  all  so  blue. 
And  then  I went  to  see  my  pretty  cousin  Nell; 

And  we  wept  as  we  parted,  for  we  loved  each  other  well. 


7.  And  now  the  ship  was  ready  in  the  bright  shining  bay  ; 

And  so  the  sails  we  hoisted,  and  swiftly  went  away. 

Away,  away  we  went,  on  the  far-rolling  sea., 

Amd  our  ship  sailed  like  a bird  with  wings  spread  wide  and  free. 

8.  It  were  long  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  islands  that  we  passed, 

Where  winter  never  comes,  and  the  summers  ever  last ; — 

Where  fairest  fruits  and  flowers  together  you  may  see, 

And  birds  most  beautiful  are  found  on  every  tree. 

9.  It  were  long  to  tell  the  tale  how  to  China  we  did  go, 

And  how  with  tea  and  silks  our  good  ship  we  did  stow. 

It  were  long  to  tell  the  tale  how  we  turned  upon  our  track, 

And,  wooing  well  the  breeze,  to  our  country  we  came  back. 

10.  It  were  hard  to  speak  the  thoughts  that  made  my  bosom  swell 
As  I stepped  upon  the  shore,  and  thought  of  cousin  Nell. 

I found  her  on  the  hills,  where  my  home  had  been  before, 

Amid  those  very  scenes  I had  so  loved  of  yore. 

11.  She  saw  me  from  the  window,  and  like  a bird  she  flew ; ' 

Our  arms  were  twined  together,  and  that  was  all  I knew. 

I could  not,  dared  not  speak;  my  lips  by  hers  were  met, 

And  with  her  tears  of  gladness  I felt  my  cheeks  were  wet. 

1 2.  The  rest  I need  not  tell ; it  is  enough  to  say 

That  Nell  shall  be  the  wife  of  the  sailor-boy  some  day. 

I now  have  told  my  story,  and  the  many  things  I’ve  seen  ; 

And  I hope  you  like  the  sailor-boy,  whose  name  is  Patrick  Green. 


LESSON 

XXIII. 

Articulation.  — On 

the  sound  of  Dr. 

drag 

drab 

drub 

drift  laun'dry 

dross  sun 'dry 

drawl 

drill 

drum 

dray 

drive 

droop 

drown  with-draw' 

dream 

droll 

drove 

drudge  drag'on 

One  dread  draught  drained  the  hydrant  dry. 

Drooping  from  drought,  the  dry  tendrils  drank  the  dregs. 
The  drowsy  drops  are  dripped  on  the  druggist’s  dress. 
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LESSON  XXIV 


IIar'mo-ny,  concord,  happy  agreement.  I Mad'am,  title  by  which  a married  lady 
In'ci-dent,  occurrence.  j is  addressed. 

Pronunciation.  — Laws,  not  lars  ; par'ent,  not  pa' rent;  vir'tuo,  not  virchoo; 

per'son,  not^MS-s’ju 

Path  rhymes  with  bath ; but  not  with  hath. 


1.  The  first  laws  which  we  are  required  to  observe  are  those 
given  by  parents  ; and  we  ought  to  obey  them,  because  our 
parents  are  wiser  than  we,  and  know  best  what  is  good  for  us ; 
because  the  harmony  of  the  family  circle  requires  our  obedience ; 
and  because  we  owe  gratitude  to  our  parents. 

2.  We  ought  also  to  obey  our  parents  because  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  obey  them,  and  because  it  is  necessary  to  form 
in  our  hearts  the  habit  of  submitting  to  rules  and  laws.  A 
person  who  has  never  learned  obedience  has  not  yet  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

3.  The  following  incident  furnishes  a good  illustration  of  the 
true  nature  of  obedience  to  parents . 

4.  A boy  about  seven  years  of  age  was  once  on  a visit  to  a 
lady  who  was  very  fond  of  him.  One  day  at  breakfast  there 
was  some  hot  bread  upon  the  table,  and  it  was  handed  to  him  ; 
but  he  would  not  take  any. 

5.  “ Do  you  not  like  hot  bread?  ” said  the  lady. 

“Yes,  madam,  I like  it  very  much.” 

“ Then,  my  dear,  why  do  you  not  take  some?  ” 

“Because  my  father  and  mother  wish  me  not  to  eat  hot 


6.  “But  your  parents  are  a great  way  off,  and  will  not  know 
whether  you  eat  it  or  not.  You  may  take  it  for  once ; there 
will  be  no  harm  in  that.” 

7.  “No,  madam,  I will  not  disobey  my  father  and  mother. 
I must  do  what  they  have  told  me  to  do,  although  they  are  a 
great  way  off.  I would  not  touch  it  if  I were  sure  nobody 
would  see  me.  I myself  should  know  it,  and  that  would  be 
enough  to  make  me  unhappy.” 

8.  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,”  is  God’s  express 
command.  To  honor  is  to  love,  to  respect,  and  to  obey. 


OBEDIENCE 


bread.” 
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Qciv'er,  to  shake,  to  tremble. 
Twi'light,  dusk,  the  faint  light  after 
sunset. 

Gi'ant,  a person  of  extraordinary  size. 


De-light',  to  love,  take  pleasure. 
Ren'der,  to  give  in  return. 
Fa'vor,  kindness,  marks  of  love. 
Re -pe at',  recite  from  memory. 


Pronunciation. — Sup-port',  not  s’ port ; sud'dcn,  not  sud’n  ; hymn,  not  hi  me  ; toss, 

not  torse ; mem'o-ry,  not  mem’r-y  ; creat'ures  (creat'yoors)  not  creeck'ura. 

Fairy  with  hairy  rhymes ; and  were  with  her. 

Whene’er  with  fair  doth  rhyme,  and  so  doth  swear. 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  CHILD. 

1.  The  old  man  was  bent  and  feeble.  Ilis  voice  quivered, 
bis  eyes  were  dim,  and  liis  bands  trembled  as  ‘ they  clung  to 
liis  cane  for  support. 

2.  But  at  the  glad  sound  of  a child’s  footstep,  those  dim 
eyes  were  lit  up  with  sudden  brightness.  The  old  man  smiled. 

3.  The  child  that  caused  his  smile  stood  before  him.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  her  curling  hair,  and  patted  her  round  cheek. 
“How  old  are  you,  my  dear,”  said  he. 

4.  “I  am  four,  and  brother  is  six,”  was  the  reply.  “And 

I,”  said  the  old  man,  “am  seventy-three.  My  hair  was  once 
as  curling  and  bright  as  yours;  my  hand  as  plump  and 
dimpled.  » 

5.  “I  loved  to  chase  the  birds,  to  toss  the  ball,  and  fly 
my  kite  high  in  the  blue  sky.  I loved  other  things,  too,  be- 
sides play.  I loved  my  books,  and  it  was  hard  at  twilight  to 
put  aside  my  fairy-tales,  and  go  to  bed  leaving  the  story  of  the 
giant  half -told. 

6.  “But  what  I loved  most  was  my  hymns.  Some  of  them 
my  dear  mother  taught  me  near  seventy  years  ago.  I remember 
them  now,  and  hope  to  mingle  them  with  my  prayers  on  my 
death-bed. 

7.  “Can  you  repeat  any  hymns,  my  little  girl?  Can  you 
say,— 

‘ Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite’  ? * 

8.  “No,  sir,”  said  the  child,  “but  I can  say, — 

‘ Whene’er  I take  my  walks  abroad,’ — 
only  I forget  the  last  verses.” 
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9.  “Well,  then,”  said  the  old  man,  “repeat  as  far  as  you 
know,  and  I will  help  you  wdren  your  memory  fails.” 

10.  So  the  child  stood  before  him  with  an  earnest  sweet 
face,  and  with  soft  voice  began: — 

11.  “ ‘ Whene’er  I take  my  walks  abroad, 

How  many  poor  I see  ! 

What  shall  I render  to  my  God. 

For  all  Iiis  gifts  to  me  V 

12.  “ ‘Not  more  than  others  I deserve, 

Yet  God  has  given  me  more  ; 

For  I have  food  while  others  starve, 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

13.  “ ‘ While  some  poor  creatures  scarce  can  tell 

Where  they  may  lay  their  head, 

I have  a home  wherein  to  dwell, 

And  rest  upon  my  bed.’  ” — 

14.  Here  she  stopped.  She  could  remember  no  more.  But 
the  old  man,  still  bending  over  his  cane,  and  looking  down  in 
her  uplifted  face,  took  up  the  hymn: — 

15.  “ ‘While  others  early  learn  to  swear 

And  curse  and  lie  and  steal, 

Lord,  1 am  taught  Thy  name  to  fear, 

And  do  Thy  holy  will. 

16.  “ ‘Are  these  Thy  favors,  day  by  day, 

To  me  above  the  rest  ? ’ ” — 

17.  Here  the  voice  of  the  child  joined  in  with  the  voice  of  the 
old  man,  and  they  repeated  together, — 

“ ‘ Then  let  me  love  Thee  more  than  they, 

And  try  to  serve  Thee  best.’  ” 

18.  It  was  a beautiful  sight,  this  little  child  of  the  bright 
South  uniting  with  the  old  man  from  the  cold  North  in  these 
sweet  verses. 

19.  Who  can  doubt  that  all  through  the  three- score  years 
and  ten  of  that  old  man’s  life  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  of 
the  pious  hymns  she  had  taught  him  had  been  kept  fresh  in 
his  heart? 

20.  Perhaps  from  her  abode  in  heaven  his  mother  may  have 
looked  down,  and  joined  in  the  accents  which  he  had  lisped  in 
his  cradle  and  was  now  uttering  on  the  borders  of  the  grave. 
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LESSON  XXVI. 


Bound,  jump,  leap. 

Bow' jsu,  shelter  of  trees. 


Lin'net,  a small  singing-bird. 

Re  freshed',  strengthened  and  revived. 


Pronunciation. — Min'ute  (min'it);  noth'ing  (nutli'ing)  ; past,  not  parst ; seven 

(sev’n),  not  scv'ciu 

THE  CHILD’S  TIME-TABLE. 

1.  “ Sixty  seconds  make  a minute, 

Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour-” — 

I wish  I were  a little  linnet, 

Singing  from  her  leafy  bower; 

And  then  I should  not  have  to  count 
, “ Sixty  minutes  in  an  hour.” 

2.  “ Twenty-four  hours  in  a day, 

Seven  days  will  make  a week  ; ” — • 

I’d  rather  bound  upon  the  hay, 

Or  play  at  charming  “ hide-and-seek,” 

Than  count  the  hours  in  a day, 

Or  tell  the  days  that  make  a week. 

8.  “ In  a month  there  are  four  weeks, 

And  twelve  months  make  a year;  ” 

All  this  to  me  a language  speaks, 

Which  mother  says  I ought  to  hear. 

4.  A second  very  quickly  flies ; 

A minute  soon  is  gone  ; 

An  hour  is  nothing  in  my  eyes, 

When  something’s  to  be  done. 

5.  And  when  from  sleep  refreshed  I rise 
The  day  seems  scarce  begun 

Before  again  I close  my  eyes, 

That  opened  with  the  sun. 

6.  And  when  I go  to  spend  a week 
With  some  kind  friend  in  town, 

Before  I’ve  hardly  time  to  speak 

The  seven  days  have  flown.  S, 

7.  And  when  another  month  has  passed  $ 

My  years  will  then  be  ten ; 5 

And  twelve  months  more  will  go  on  fast ; — ? 

How  old  I shall  be  then  ! ; 

8.  Oh,  let  me  try  to  spend  my  years  > 

And  months  and  weeks  and  days,  < 

l That  I may  have  to  shed  few  tears,  \ 

j And  earn  my  Maker’s  praise.  \ 
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LESSON  XXVII. 


An'ec-dote,  narrative  of  an  occurrence. 
Bru'in  (French  brun,  brown),  a familiar 
name  given  to  a bear.  1 
Furl,  to  roll  up,  to  draw  up. 
Pen'e-trate,  to  enter,  pass  into. 


Pre-cis'ion,  exactness. 

So'ci-a-ble,  inclined  to  converse. 
Tar'tan,  woolen  cloth  crossed  with  bars 
of  various  colors. 

Trice,  instant,  moment. 


Pronunciation.- 


• In'ter-est-ing,  not  m-t’rest'ing ; ay  is  pronounced  I;  fab  ric, 
not  fa’bric  ; for-get',  not  for-git'. 

Haunt  rhymes  with  slant  and  vaunt ; but  not  with  want. 

Rather  with  lather  rhymes ; but  not  with  father. 

Forget  doth  rhyme  with  tret  and  let  and  pet  and  fret. 

AMUSING  ANECDOTES. 

1.  You  have  been  reading  some  long  stories  in  verse;  and 
as  some  young  readers  may  find  poetry  to  be  less  interesting 
than  prose,  I will  repay  them  for  their  trouble  by  telling  them 
some  amusing  anecdotes. 

THE  PARROT. 

2.  Some  young  sailors,  on  board  a ship  at  sea,  were  once 
ordered  to  go  up  the  mast  to  furl  the  sails.  When  the  first  got 
up  he  heard  a strange  voice  saying,  “It  blows  hard.”  The  lad, 
terribly  frightened,  waited  for  nothing  more.  He  went  down 
in  a trice,  and  told  his  adventure. 

3.  A second  immediately  ascended,  laughing  at  the  folly  of 
his  companion,  but  returned  even  more  quickly,  declaring  that 
he  was  quite  sure  a voice  not  of  this  world  had  cried  out  in 
his  ear,  “It  blows  hard.” 

4.  Another  went,  and  another;  but  each  came  back  with 
the  same  story.  At  length  the  mate,  having  sent  up  all  the 
sailors,  ran  up  the  shrouds  himself,  and  when  he  reached  the 
haunted  spot  he  heard  the  words  distinctly  uttered  in  his  ear, 

“ It  blows  hard.” 

5.  “Ay,  ay ; but  blow  it  ever  so  hard,  we  must  do  our  duty 
for  all  that ! ” replied  the  mate  fearlessly  ; and,  looking  round, 
he  spied,  perched  on  one  of  the  ropes,  a parrot,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  this  alarm.  The  bird  had  probably  escaped 
from  some  other  vessel,  and  lighted  on  the  mast  of  this. 

THE  FELLOW -TRAVELER.  j 

| 6.  Here  is  another  story.  Two  passengers  set  out  in  a \ 
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stage-coach  from  their  inn  in  London,  early  on  a December 
morning.  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  one  of  the  travelers, 
not  feeling  very  sleepy,  and  being  disposed  to  talk  a little, 
endeavored  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  neighbor. 

7.  He  accordingly  began: — “A  very  dark  morning,  sir, — 
shocking  cold  weather  for  traveling,  — slow  going  on  these 
heavy  roads,  sir.”  None  of  these  remarks  producing  a word 
of  answer,  the  sociable  man  made  one  more  effort.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and,  feeling  of  the  other’s  great-coat,  said,  “ What 
a very  comfortable  coat  you  have,  sir,  to  travel  in ! ” 

8.  No  answer  was  made;  and  the  inquirer,  fatigued  and 
disgusted  with  his  silent  companion,  fell  into  a sound  nap,  and 
did  not  wake  until  the  bright  rays  of  a winter’s  sun  penetrated 
the  coach,  and  roused  him  from  his  slumbers. 

9.  What  do  you  suppose  he  then  saw  ? It  was  no  less  than 
a great  bear  sitting  by  his  side.  The  creature  had  a chain 
over  his  mouth,  so  that  he  could  not  have  talked,  even  if  he 
had  wished  to  do  so.  He  was  a tame  bear,  and  was  put  into 
the  coach  by  his  owner,  who,  by  some  mistake,  had  remained 
behind. 

10.  Bruin’s  fellow-traveler  readily  pardoned  his  silent  com- 
panion for  not  having  opened  his  mouth.  He  likewise  expressed 
no  further  astonishment  at  the  “very  comfortable  great-coat” 
he  had  on. 

THE  BLIND  TAILOR, 

11.  If  you  are  not  tired  of  stories,  I will  tell  you  another. 
In  a Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Macdonald,  some  years  ago 
there  resided  a tailor,  who  lost  his  sight  after  he  reached  man- 
hood. Yet  so  accustomed  was  he  to  his  work  that  he  still 
continued  his  employment. 

12.  He  did  not,  to  be  sure,  make  coats  and  pantaloons  as 
quick  as  he  would  with  the  assistance  of  his  eyes  ; but  he  made 
them  with  equal  nicety  and  exactness. 

13.  One  day  he  received  orders  to  make  for  his  master,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  a complete  suit  of  tartan.  Now,  this  fabric,  being 
composed  of  stripes  and  checks  of  different  colors,  requires 
particular  care  in  the  making,  that  these  stripes  and  checks  may 
fit  each  other  with  the  greatest  precision. 

14.  One  evening,  at  a very  late  hour,  Mr.  Macdonald,  passing 
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through  a room  that  was  entirely  dark,  heard  some  person 
singing  in  a low  voice.  Surprised  and  rather  startled,  he 
asked  who  was  there.  “It  is  I,”  said  the  tailor,  “working 
npon  your  honor’s  tartan.” 

15.  “ What !”  said  the  gentleman  quickly,  forgetting  that 
the  poor  man  was  blind,  “are  you  working  without  a candle?  ” 
“Oh,  please  your  honor,”  said  the  poor  man,  “darkness  is  the 
same  as  light  to  me,  and  midnight  as  bright  as  noonday!  ” 

16.  Now,  how  do  my  young  readers  suppose  that  this  man 
could  so  nicely  tit  a garment  without  the  power  of  seeing? 
It  was  by  the  help  of  touch  alone  that  he  was  enabled  to 
arrange  his  stripes  and  colors. 

17.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  our  Almighty  Father  has  so 
ordered  it  that  on  the  loss  of  one  faculty  another  becomes 
much  more  powerful ! This  kind  provision  enabled  the  poor 
unfortunate  man  to  feel  the  difference  in  the  colors  of  the  tartan ! 


LESSON  XXVIII. 


At'mos-phere,  air  surrounding 
earth. 

La-ment',  a mournful  song. 


the 


Pon'der,  to  muse,  reflect  on. 
Scent'less,  without  fragrance. 
Ti'ny,  (from  thin,)  very  small. 


Pronunciation. — Vi'o-let,  not  vi’let,  nor  voi'let mu’sic,  not  moo' sic. 

THE  BLIND  Gl^RL’S  LAMENT. 

1 . It  is  not  that  I cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring  ; 

’Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 
A dreamy,  unknown  thing  ; — 

2.  It  is  not  that  I cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  star-set  sky  ; 

Nor  ocean’s  foam,  nor  mountain’s  peak, — 

That  thus  I weep  and  sigh. 

3.  They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 

Fall  full  upon  mine  ear, 

Are  not  all  beautiful  to  sight, 

Though  sweet  their  songs  to  hear. 

4.  They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

Which  sunshine  ever  brings 
Are  not  the  ones  I know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentless  things. 
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5.  My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  ■where  the  violets  grow  ; 

His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step 
And  tiny  hand  i know. 

6.  My  mother's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet. 

Like  music  on  my  ear  ; 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  love 
When  these  to  me  are  near. 

7.  My  father  twines  his  arms  around, 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast. 

To  kiss  the  poor,  blind,  helpless  girl  " 
He  says  he  loves  the  best. 

8.  ’Tis  then  I ponder  unknown  things, — 

It  may  be,  weep  or  sigh, — 

And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 
To  meet  affection’s  eye. 


LESSON  XXIX. 


Cocn'ty,  subdivision  of  a state. 
Fish'monoer,  dealer  in  fish. 

Fray,  quarrel,  commotion. 

Mu-se'um  (not  Mu'se-um),  a repository 
of  curiosities. 

St.,  abbreviation  of  Saint,  a title  ap- 


plied to  holy  men,  especially  the 
apostles. 

Tower  of  Lon'don,  a large  building, 
formerly  a state-prison,  now  used  as'a 
repository  of  arms  and  other  interest- 
ing objects. 


Pronunciation. — Sifting,  not  set’ ting ; cun'ning,  not  cunnin ; noticing  (nutli’ing) ; 
Phil'ip,  not  Phil' up;  salm'on  is  pronounced  sammun. 

% 

Pretty  with  witty  rhymes  ; but  not  with  jetty. 

Stone  rhymes  with  moan  and  groan  and  bone. 


THE  FOUR  BOYS  AND  THE  FOUR  STORIES. 

1.  One  winter  evening  there  were  four  hoys  sitting  hy  a 
pleasant  fire.  After  eating  some  nuts  and  apples,  they  agreed 
that  each  should  tell  a story,  and  that  their  mother,  who  was 
present,  should  decide  which  was  the  best  story. 

2.  After  talking  a good  deal  about  it,  they  settled  that 
Philip,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  hoys,  should  begin.  He 
accordingly  told  the  following  story: — 

3.  “In  England  there  is  a large  county  called  Yorkshire. 
The  people  talk  in  such  a rough,  broad  way  that  you  can. 
hardly  tell  what  they  say ; yet  they  are  pretty  cunning,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  cheat  them. 
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4.  “ Well,  a Yorksliireman  once  thought  he  would  go  to 
London,  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  something  to  do  there. 
After  traveling  on  foot  about  two  hundred  miles,  attended  by 
his  dog  Jumper,  he  reached  London. 

5.  “London  is  an  immense  city,  four  times  as  large  as  New- 
York,  and  fifteen  times  as  large  as  New-Orleans.  For  several 
days  the  Yorksliireman  did  nothing  but  walk  about  and 
gaze  at  the  wonderful  things  which  everywhere  met  his  view. 

6.  “He  went  to  see  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  is  six  times 
as  large  as  any  church  in  New-Orleans ; and  he  went  to  see 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  another  large  church,  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  old ; and  he  went  to  see  the  Museum  and 
the  Tower  and  many  other  wonderful  buildings. 

7.  “At  length  he  came  to  a place  called  Billingsgate,  where 
there  is  a large  fish-market.  The  people  who  sold  the  fish 
were  some  of  them  men,  and  some  women.  They  were  a 
rough  set,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  used  some  very  bad 
language. 

8.  “The  Yorksliireman,  as  he  looked  about,  saw  lobsters, 
salmon,  bass,  mackerel,  and  many  other  fish  which  he  knew. 
But  at  length,  he  saw  a large,  flat  fish,  shaped  like  a flounder. 

9.  “As  he  had  never  seen  any  of  the  kind  before,  he  asked 
the  fish-dealer  what  it  was.  ‘That,’ said  he,  ‘is  a turbot.’ 
‘Well,’  said  the  Yorksliireman,  ‘he  has  a mighty  big  mouth : 
will  he  bite  ? ’ 

10.  “ ‘I  do  not  know,’  said  the  fisherman;  ‘put  your  finger 
in,  and  see.’  ‘No,’  said  the  other,  ‘ I will  not  put  my  finger 
in ; but  if  you  have  a mind  to  put  my  dog’s  tail  in,  you  may  do 
so.’ 

11.  “So  the  fisherman  took  hold  of  the  dog,  and  put  the 
end  of  his  tail  into  the  fish’s  mouth.  Now,  the  fish  was  alive  ; 
and,  feeling  something  in  its  mouth,  it  grasped  the  dog’s  tail 
like  a pair  of  nippers. 

12.  “The  dog,  feeling  something  pinch  his  tail,  barked, 

| jumped,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  fish  held  on, 

5 and  Jumper  continued  to  fly  along  the  streets,  exciting  the 
\ wonder  of  the  people  as  he  went. 

\ 13.  “The  fish-monger  ran  after  the  dog  as  fast  as  he  could 

i go.  ‘ Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  ’ cried  he  with  all  his  might. 
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14.  “But  this  only  made  Jumper  run  the  faster;  and  the 
swifter  the  dog  ran,  the  more  the  fish  was  beaten  against  the 
stones  of  the  pavement,  and  the  harder  it  griped  the  dog’s 
tail. 


15.  “ The  Yorkshireman  followed  the  fish-monger,  shouting 
out,  4 That’s  right,  Jumper!  that’s  right,  turbot ! stick  to  it,  my 
hearty ! stick  to  it ! ’ 

16.  “Thus  the  whole  party  went  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  the  people  rushing  out  to  see  the  fray,  and  laughing 
heartily  at  the  scene.  But  the  dog  soon  outran  the  rest,  and 
left  them  far  behind. 

17.  “At  length,  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  his  master 
lodged,  with  the  fish  safely  hanging  to  his  tail.  Thus  the  fish- 
monger lost  his  turbot,  and,  I dare  say.  he  never  attempted  to 
put  a joke  upon  a Yorkshireman  again.” 


LESSON  XXX. 


Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Dl,  Dl’z,  and  Dl’d. 


nee'dle 

la'dle 

can'dle 

fid'dle 

handJes 

nee'dles 

la'dles 

can 'dies 

fid'dled 

handded 

ped'dle 

nod'dle 

trun'dles 

ad'dles 

strad'dled 

ped'dled 

nod 'dies 

trun'dled 

ad'dled 

strad'dles 

Bundles  of  hurdles  were  idly  huddled  into  the  puddles. 
Meddling;  beadles  riddled  all  the  saddles  and  bridles. 
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Ag'o-ny,  extreme  anguish. 

Dis-ease',  illness,  sickness. 

Mys'ter-y,  secret,  something  hard  to 
comprehend. 

Ram'ble,  to  rove  at  pleasure. 


Re-cov'er,  to  grow  better. 

Tot'ter,  to  shake,  as  if  threatening  to 
fall. 

Wan'der,  to  be  unsettled,  to  rove  from 
thought  to  thought. 


Pronunciation. — Children,  not  chil'durn;  mis'er-a-ble,  not  mis’ra-ble  ; mys'ter-y, 

not  ray  s’ try. 

Wander  with  ponder  rhymes  ; disease  with  breeze. 

PETER’S  STORY  OF  EARLY  TIMES. 

1.  Philip’s  story  of  the  dog  and  the  fish  made  the  hoys 
laugh  very  heartily,  and  even  their  mother  could  not  help 
smiling.  It  was  now  decided  that  Peter  should  tell  his  tale ; 
and  accordingly  he  went  on  as  follows: — 

2.  “A  great  many  years  ago  there  was  in  the  western  part 
of  New -York  a man  by  the  name  of  Bell.  He  lived  in  a 
small  log- house,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  about  ten  miles 
from  any  other  dwelling. 

3.  “He  had  two  children,  one  twelve  years  old,  named 
George,  and  one  five  years  old,  named  Harry.  These  made 
up  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bell’s  family ; for  his  wife  had  been  dead 
almost  four  years. 

4.  “Now,  you  must  know  that  at  the  time  I speak  of 
there  were  Indians  living  near  Mr.  Bell’s  house.  Some  of 
these  became  angry  with  him,  and  determined  to  kill  him  and 
his  family  at  night. 

5.  “ This  was  told  to  Mr.  Bell  by  an  Indian  girl,  who  was 
friendly  to  him,  and  who  had  often  rambled  in  the  woods  with 
George  and  Harry.  The  sun  had  already  set  when  the  little 
girl  told  this  story,  and  she  said  the  Indians  were  coming  that 
very  night. 

6.  “ The  girl  went  away;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  night 
Mr.  Bell  took  little  Henry  upon  his  back,  and,  telling  George 
to  follow,  he  left  his  house,  determined  to  go  to  a village  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  and  there  seek  safety  for  him- 
self and  his  children. 

7.  “ Scarcely  had  he  left  the  house,  when  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  was  just  rising,  he  saw  on  the  top  of  a hill 
not  far  distant  four  Indians  comiifr  toward  the  house. 
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8.  “ The  two  children  also  saw  the  Indians.  Harry  clung'  i 
tight  to  his  father’s  neck,  and  George  came  close  to  his  father’s  > 


side,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand.  But  none  of  the  party  spoke 
a word.  They  stepped  lightly  and  quickly,  and  were  soon  out 
of  sight  of  the  Indians. 

9.  “Having  traveled  for  two  or  three  hours  through  the 
thick  woods  and  over  the  rough  rocks  and  hills,  Mr.  Bell 
found  himself  very  much  fatigued,  and  George  was  entirely 
unable  to  proceed  further.  Mr.  Bell  therefore  determined  to 
enter  a cave  which  he  knew  was  near  by,  and  remain  there 
during  the  night. 

10.  “ He  found  it  the  more  necessary  to  obtain  some  shelter, 
as  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall  very 
fast.  After  looking  about  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  he  dis- 


covered the  cave  he  was  in  search  of ; and  they  all  entered  it  \ 
by  crawling  in  at  a hole  upon  their  hands  and  knees.  < 

11.  “The  cave  was  a large  kind  of  room  in  the  rock;  and,  \ 
though  it  was  damp  and  cold,  the  little  party  found  themselves  \ 
quite  happy  in  the  feeling  that  they  were  safe  from  the  Indians.  2 
ji  12.  “After  a while  they  all  went  to  sleep  upon  a bed  of  J 
< leaves,  lying  close  together,  so  as  to  keep  themselves  warm.  \ 
jj  It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  they  awoke;  and  then  they  \ 

!>  found  that  the  storm  continued  with  great  fury.  The  snow  \ 
was  already  almost  two  feet  deep,  and  it  still  continued  to 
fall  very  rapidly. 

| 13.  “For  two  days  the  little  party  remained  in  the  cave; 
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and,  though  the  storm  did  not  yet  abate,  Mr.  Bell,  being  afraid 
that  his  children  would  die  of  hunger,  determined  to  leave  them, 
and  try  to  reach  the  village.  Accordingly,  telling  them  to  be 
good  children,  and  saying  he  would  be  back  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, he  left  them,  and  setoff  on  his  journey.” 


LESSON  XXXII. 

A bate',  to  become  less  violent;  | Fa-tigued'  (fa-teegd'),  tired,  wearied. 

Pronunciation. — Ind'ians,  no«6  Injuns;  ly'iug.  not  lay  ing,  saw,  not  sawr. 

Many  with  penny  rhymes  ; and  so  doth  any. 

Whole  rhymes  with  coal ; Mr.  with  sister. 

None  rhymes  with  bun;  fatigue  with  league. 

THE  STORY  OF  EARLY  T I M E S.—  Continued. 

1.  “ The  snow  was  almost  four  feet  deep,  and  the  poor  man 
got  on  very  slowly.  After  seven  hours  of  severe  labor,  he 
reached  the  little  village.  But  no  sooner  did  he  enter  one  of 
the  houses  than  weary  and  faint  he  fell  upon  the  floor. 

2.  “When  he  recovered  a little,  he  endeavored  to  tell  the 
people  of  his  children,  and  beg  them  to  go  to  their  relief. 
But  his  mind  wandered,  as  if  in  a dream,  and  he  could  not 
make  the  people  understand  him. 

3.  “In  this  situation  he  remained  for  four  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  his  disease  had  left  him,  and  he  was  then 
able  to  tell  the  people  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his 
two  children.  ‘Alas!  my  poor  boys!’  said  the  unhappy  man, 

‘ it  is  now  six  days  sinee  they  have  tasted  food.  They  are,  of 
course,  dead;  but  I will  go  and  see  them.’ 

4.  “ Nothing  could  prevent  the  sick  man  from  going  in  search 
of  his  children,  though  his  limbs  tottered  as  he  went  through 
the  deep  snow;  yet  he  pushed  on,  with  two  other  men,  and  at 
length  they  reached  the  cave. 

5.  “As  they  came  to  the  spot,  the  party  saw  that  there  was 
not  a footprint  in  the  snow  around  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Concluding,  that  of  course  the  children  were  dead,  they  paused 
some  time  before  they  could  bear  to  look  into  the  cave. 

6.  “At  length,  in  agony  of  mind,  Mr.  Bell  knelt  down, 
and,  creeping  in,  saw  his  two  children  side  by  side,  upon  their 
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little  bed  of  leaves.  Tlie  head  of  the  younger  boy  was  resting 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  brother. 

7.  “In  the  dim  light  the  faces  of  both  seemed  pale  as  mar- 
ble. The  miserable  father  approached  them,  and  kissed  little 
Harry’s  cheek.  What  was  his  surprise  when  the  boy  instantly 
awoke,  and  said,  ‘Father,  father,  is  it  you?’ 

8.  “In  a moment  George  awoke  too,  and,  bathed  in  tears, 
the  two  children  clung  to  their  father’s  bosom,  while  his  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude  to  God  for  their  wonderful  preserva- 
tion from  so  great  a peril. 

9.  “It  was  long  before  any  of  them  could  speak.  At  length 
George  told  his  father  that  the  little  Indian  girl  had  guessed 
that  they  would  hide  in  the  cave,  and  had  brought  them  some 
dried  venison  the  very  night  after  he  had  left  them.  This 
explained  the  whole  mystery,  and  the  children  were  taken  to 
the  village  in  safety.” 


LESSON  XXXIII. 


Charg'er,  a ■war-horse,  large  strong 
horse. 

Clad,  clothed,  dressed. 

Des'ti  ny,  appointed  fats. 


Dun'geon,  deep,  dark  prison,  often  un- 
der ground 

Gi'ant,  a person  of  extraordinary  size. 
Soft,  pleasing,  civil. 


Pronunciation.  — Sud'den-ly,  not  sud’n'ly;  (stir'rup)  stur'rup;  paw'ing,  not 
■por' ring  ; for'ward,  not  forrerd. 

Shone  rhymes  with  moan  and  bone  and  groan  and  stone. 

Carried  with  married  rhymes ; and  share  with  ah. 

BENJAMIN’S  STORY. 

1.  If  Philip’s  story  of  the  dog  and  the  turbot  made  the  boys 
laugh,  Peter’s  tale  of  th©  two  boys  in  the  cave  almost  made 
them  weep.  But  their  sadness  soon  passed  away,  for  Benjamin 
proceeded  to  tell  his  story,  as  follows : — 

2.  “ Many  and  many  a year  ago,  in  a far-off  country,  there 
was  a beautiful  young  lady,  whose  nama  was  Clara.  One  fine 
evening  in  summer,  she  went  to  an  old  oak-tree  near  her 
father’s  house,  and  sat  down  beneath  its  branches. 

3.  “ She  had  not  been  there  a great  while,  when  suddenly  she 
seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a horse’s  feet ; and  then  a large 
man  appeared,  riding  toward  her.  He  was  covered  with  a 
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coat  of  shining  steel ; his  cap  was  also  of  steel,  and  hid  his  face 
from  the  sight.  In  the  cap  were  four  black  eagle’s  feathers. 

4.  “His  horse  Avas  black,  with  a shining  mane  and  tail ; and 
he  had  come  so  fast  that  its  mouth  and  sides  were  covered 
with  foam  as  white  as  snow. 

5.  “When  the  man  came  near,  Clara  saw  that  he  was  a 
giant,  and  she  was  about  to  run  home  as  fast  as  she  could  ; but 
the  man  spoke  to  her  in  a gentle  voice,  and  called  her  a beau- 
tiful lady,  and  so  she  paused  to  hear  Avhat  he  had  to  say. 

6.  “When  the  giant  saw  that  she  stopped  he  got  off  his 
horse,  and  went  near  to  her,  and  knelt  down  before  her,  and 
said  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  that  he  loved  her  very 
much. 

7.  “Now,  Lady  Clara  was  pleased  and  flattered  by  these 
soft  speeches,  and  her  little  heart  beat  Avith  delight  to  think 
that  a giant,  all  clad  in  steel,  had  knelt  at  her  feet  and  called 
her  beautiful  Lady  Clara. 

'J  -fLL 


8.  “With  this  thought,  she  rose,  and  smiled  upon  him.  He 
then  took  her  hand,  put  his  lips  to  it,  and  kissed  it  through  the 
bars  of  his  steel  cap. 

9.  “But  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than,  throAving  his  arm 
around  the  lady’s  waist,  he  raised  her  from  the  ground  as  if 
she  had  been  an  infant,  and,  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
mounted  his  black  steed,  that  stood  paAving  the  earth. 

10.  “He  put  spurs  to  the  sides  of  the  animal,  and,  bounding 
foiward,  he  fleAV  over  hill  and  valley,  making  the  rocks  clatter 
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with  the  sound  of  the  steel-shod  hoofs.  On  they  went ! The 
giant  spoke  not,  and  Clara  did  not,  could  not,  speak. 

11.  “The  sun  went  down,  and  darkness  came  over  the  land; 
but  still  the  tierce  horseman  spurred  his  charger  onward.  It 
was  midnight,  and  not  a star  shone  from  the  sky,  and  there  was 
not  a gleam  of  light,  save  the  sparks  that  flew  from  the  heel 
of  the  giant’s  charger. 

12.  “On  they  went,  dashing  through  the  gloom,  saluted 
only  by  the  voice  of  the  owl  and  the  bark  of  the  sleepless 
watch-dog.  On  they  went  till  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when 
they  reached  a castle  of  dark  stone,  upon  the  top  of  a lofty 
hill. 

13.  “Here  the  giant  blew  a horn,  and  a gate  was  opened. 
He  entered,  and  descended  from  his  horse  now  covered  with 
foam.  He  then  went  into  the  castle,  bearing  Clara  in  his  arms. 

14.  “ Having  carried  her  through  several  dark  rooms,  and 
descended  a great  many  steps,  he  set  her  down  in  a dungeon, 
and,  taking  off  his  cap,  he  spoke  to  the  lady  as  follows : — 

15.  “ ‘Lady,  listen  to  the  giant  of  the  mountain ! It  is  my 
duty  and  my  destiny  to  punish  those  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  vanity.  I saw  you,  and  I saw  that  you  were  beautiful. 
I saw  also  that  you  were  vain  of  your  beauty. 

16.  “‘I  flattered  you,  and  you  listened,  and  you  became 
mine.  I have  brought  you  to  this  dungeon,  and  here  you  must 
stay  for  four  years  in  darkness,  and  your  food  must  be  bread 
and  water  only. 

17.  “‘In  this  time  you  will  learn  humility,  and  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  snares  which  flatterers  are  always  spreading 
for  the  young  and  the  fair.’ 

18.  “Saying  this,  the  giant  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  as  he 
left  the  room,  he  gave  the  door  a slam  which  shook  the  whole 
castle  to  its  foundation. 

19.  “The  sound  was  indeed  so  loud  that  lady  Clara  jumped 
to  her  feet,  and  to  her  great  joy  found  that  this  whole  thing 
was  only  a dream,  which  had  passed  in  her  mind  while  she  was 
taking  a nap  at  the  foot  of  her  favorite  tree. 

20.  “As  she  walked  slowly  homeward  in  the  calm  and  cool 
evening  she  resolved  that  in  future  her  ears  should  be  shut  to 
the  voice  of  flattery.” 
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Aq'u e-duct,  a structure  to  conduct 
water. 

Dis-ap  point'ed,  deprived  of  some  ex- 
pectation. 


As-cer  tain',  to  discover,  to  find  out. 
Mi'ser,  a person  extremely  fond  of 
money. 

Taunt,  reproach,  upbraiding. 


Pronunciation  — Mar-seilles'  (Mar-sales') ; in'dus-try,  not  in-dus'try  ; aq'ue-duct 
(ak'we-duct)  ; as-cer-tained,'  not  attained';  were,  not  -ware-,  Guizot 
is  pronounced  Ghee zo. 

Busy  doth  rhyme  with  dizzy ; money  with  funny. 

Food  rhymes  with  brood  and  mood ; but  not  with  wood. 

Taunt  rhymes  with  grant;  and  were  with  her. 


THE  SUPPOSED  MISER. 

1.  Benjamin’s  story  of  the  steel-clad  giant  and  his  black  horse 
made  the  eyes  of  the  boys  sparkle  with  interest.  But  when 
he  came  to  the  end,  and  it  all  turned  out  to  be  only  a dream, 
they  seemed  disappointed,  and  said  it  was  a real  cheat. 

2.  But,  after  thinking  of  it  a little,  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  a good  joke.  Having  talked  about  it  for  some  time,  they 
settled  themselves  in  their  seats,  and  Walter  began  his  story, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

3.  “A  great  many  miles  to  the  east  is  a country  called 
France,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  is  a large  city  called 
Marseilles.  In  this  place  there  once  lived  a man  by  the  name 
of  Guizot.  He  was  always  busy,  careful  not  to  waste  the 
smallest  portion  of  time,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  get  money, 
either  by  his  industry  or  in  some  other  way. 

4.  “ He  was  poorly  clad,  and  his  food  was  of  the  simplest 
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and  cheapest  kind.  He  lived  alone,  and  denied  himself  all  the 
luxuries  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

5.  “ He  was  honest  and  faithful,  never  taking  that  which 
was  not  his  own,  and  always  performing  his  promises  ; yet  the 
people  of  Marseilles  thought  he  was  a miser,  and  they  held  him 
in  great  contempt. 

6.  “As  he  passed  along  the  streets  the  rich  men  looked  on 
him  with  scorn,  and  the  poor  hissed  and  hooted  at  him.  Even 
the  boys  would  cry  out,  ‘There  goes  old  Skinflint!  there  goes 
old  Cl  reedy  Gizzard!  ’ 

7.  “But  the  old  man  bore  all  this  insult  with  gentleness 
and  patience.  Hay  by  day  he  went  to  his  labor,  and  day  by 
day,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  he  was  saluted  with  taunts 
and  sneers  and  reproaches. 

8.  “ Thus  time  passed  on,  and  poor  Guizot  was  now  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age.  But  he  still  continued  the  same 
persevering  industry,  still  lived  in  the  same  saving,  simple 
manner  as  before. 

9.  “Though  he  was  now  bent  almost  double,  and  though 

O 7 

his  hair  was  thin,  and  white  as  snow  ; though  his  knees  tottered 
as  he  went  along  the  streets, — still  the  rude  jokes  and  hisses  of 
the  throng  pursued  him  wherever  he  went. 

10.  “But  at  length  the  old  man  died,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  heaped  together  in  gold  and  silver  a sum  equal  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  looking  over  his  papers, 


his  will  Avas  found,  in  which  were  the  following  words 

11.  “‘I  was  once  poor,  and  I observed  that  the  poor  people 
of  Marseilles  suffered  very  much  for  the  want  of  pure,  fresh 
water.  I have  devoted  my  life  to  the  saving  of  a sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  of 
Marseilles  with  pure  water,  so  that  the  poor  may  have  a full 
supply.’ 

12.  “ The  poor  of  Marseilles  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  the 
old  man’s  fortune,  but  they  had  the  still  greater  benefit  of  his 
example. 

13.  “Other  persons  were  excited  to  acts  of  charity,  and 
rich  men  were  induced  to  open  their  purses,  and  give  freely  for 
the  use  of  their  poorer  neighbors,  — to  found  places  of  refuge 
for  the  afflicted,  and  of  relief  for  the  sick  and  the  destitute.” 
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Fru’gal,  saving,  economical. 
Prej'u-dice,  unfounded  bias  of  mind 
against  a person. 


Per'se-cu-tor,  one  who  vexes  and  pur- 
sues another, 

Pret'ty  ( prit'ty ),  somewhat. 


Pronunciation.  — Which,  not  wick ; flat'ter-y,  not  jiaVry. 

A MOTHER’S  ADVICE. 

1.  No  sooner  had  Walter  finished  his  story  than  the  hoys 
all  called  upon  their  mother  to  decide  which  of  the  four  stories 
was  the  best.  Upon  this  request,  she  answered  as  follows : — 

2.  “ Philip’s  story  of  the  dog  and  the  fish  is  very  funny ; 
and  it  may  teach  us  that,  if  we  ever  meet  with  a Yorkshireman, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  finding  him  to  be  a sharp  fellow. 

3.  “Peter’s  story  of  an- escape  from  the  Indians  may  make 
us  remember  that  in  former  times  the  people  who  settled  this 
country  and  made  it  a pleasant  land  for  us  to  live  in  suffered 
many  hardships  from  the  Indians  and  from  other  causes  ; and 
this  should  make  us  thankful  that  there  are  now  no  enemies  to 
disturb  us,  and  that  we  dwell  in  a land  of  peace  and  plenty. 

4.  “ Benjamin’s  story  of  the  giant  and  Lady  Clara,  though 
but  a dream,  may  yet  teach  us  a very  important  lesson,  which 
is  this,— that  people  vain  of  their  beauty,  or  of  any  thing  else, 
are  liable  to  be  deceived,  cheated,  and  perhaps  ruined,  by  base 
flattery. 

5.  “But  Walter’s  story  of  poor  old  Guizot  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  of  them  all.  It  should  teach  us  not  to  despise  a per- 
son merely  because  he  is  poorly  clad  and  lives  in  a frugal 
manner.  It  should  teach  us  not  to  judge  harshly  of  a person 
from  mere  outside. 

6.  “It  should  teach  young  people,  and  old  people  too,  not 
to  be  guided  by  prejudice,  and  insult  a person  merely  because 
others  insult  him.  For  my  part,  I would  rather  lead  the  life 
of  poor  Guizot  than  be  a king,  with  a golden  crown  and  robed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen. 

7.  “ How  happy  must  he  have  been  day  by  day,  even  while 
the  people  were  pursuing  him  with  their  mockery,  in  the  idea 
of  the  blessings  that  he  should  bestow  upon  these  his  persecu- 
tors I 
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“ ‘ His  course  on  earth  was  not  in  vain, 

Though  wrought  in  weariness  and  pain.’ 

8.  “With  what  peace  of  mind  must  this  man  have  come  to 
his  death-bed,  and  how  sure  must  he  have  been  of  hearing  his 
Father  in  heaven  say,  ‘Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant: enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord! 

- < 

LESSON  XXXVI. 

Grap'pce,  take  fast  hold  of.  I Rift'ed,  split,  cleft. 

Monarch  (mon'ark),  king,  chief.  j SAp'ling,  a young  tender  tree. 

Pronunciation. — A'corn,  not  a ban ; an'cient  (ane'shent). 

TIIE  OAK-TREE. 

1.  Sing  for  the  oak-tree,  the  monarch  of  the  wood  ; 

Sing  for  the  oak-tree,  that  groweth  green  and  good  ; 

That  groweth  broad  and  brandling  within  the  forest-shade  ; 

That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow  when  we  are  lowly  laid. 

2.  The  oak-tree  was  an  acorn  once,  and  fell  upon  the  earth , 

And  sail  and  showers  nourished  it,  and  gave  the  oak-tree  birth. 
The  little  sprouting  oak-tree!  two  leaves  it  had  at  first, 

Till  sun  and  showers  had  nourished  it ; then  out  the  branches  burst. 

3.  The  little  sapling  oak-tree  ! its  root  was  like  a thread, 

Till  the  kindly  earth  had  nourished  it;  then  out  it  freely  spread. 
Oil  this  side  and  on  that  side  it  grappled  with  the  ground, 

And  in  the  ancient  rifted  rock  its  firmest  footing  found. 

4.  The  winds  came  and  the  rain  fell;  the  gusty  tempests  blew  ; 

All,  all  were  friends  to  the  oak-tree,  and  stronger  yet  it  grew. 

The  boy  that  saw  the  acorn  fall  grew  feeble,  old,  and  gray  ; 

But  the  oak  was  still  a thriving  tree,  and  strengthened  every  day. 
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Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Tl,  Tl’z,  and  T l’d. 


myr'tle 

scut' tie 

tur'tle 

hur'tling 

ket'tle 

beet'le 

wat'tle 

tur'tles 

hur'tled 

ket'tles 

tat'tling 

net' tie 

ti'tle 

throt'tle 

set'tles 

tat'tles 

net'tles 

ti'tled 

throt'tled 

set'tled 

The  rattle  of  battle  startled  the  gentle  cattle. 
Tittle-tattle,  how  the  little  rogues  can  prattle. 
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BY'-PATH,a  secret  or  obscure  path. 
(Jf'kice,  peculiar  business. 


Plums,  raisins,  dried  grapes. 
Re-pent'ance,  sorrow  for  sin. 


Pronunciation. — Pret'ty  (prit'ty)  ; length,  not  leath;  pock'et,  not  pock'ut , 

al'ways,  not  al'wuz. 


WHAT  IS  CONSCIENCE? 


1.  A BOY,  whose  name  was  Ralph,  was  one  day  going  along 
upon  a lonely  road.  A little  way  before  him  was  a poor  old 
woman,  with  a bundle  in  her  hand. 

2.  As  she  went  along  a small  pocket-book  fell  out  of  the 
bundle ; but  she  did  not  know  it.  Ralph  saw  the  pocket-book 
fall,  and  picked  it  up. 

3.  At  first  he  was  going-  to  give  it  to  the  woman ; for  he 
knew  it  was  hers,  and  he  felt  that  this  would  only  be  doing  as 
he  would  fee  done  by. 

4.  But,  having  opened  the  pocket-book  and  found  that  there 
was  a dollar  in  it,  he  said  to  himself,  “Now,  if  I keep  this 
money,  nobody  will  know  it,  and  I can  buy  a great  many 
pretty  things  with  it.” 

5.  So  Ralph  put  the  money  into  his  pocket,  and,  turning 
into  a by-path,  left  the  poor  woman  to  mourn  over  her  loss, 
lie  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  and,  going  without  delay  to  a shop, 
he  bought  some  candy  and  some  plums  and  a pen-knife  and 
other  things. 

G.  He  kept  them  to  himself,  and  for  a tim 
was  very  happy.  But  all  the  while 
his  breast  that  made  him  very  uneasy. 

7.  At  length  he  went  to  bed,  and  was  about  to  say  his 
prayers,  when  he  started  to  think  that  the  God  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  pray  had  seen  and  known  all  his  conduct. 

8.  He  lay  some  time  in  great  distress  of  mind.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  a voice  was  in  his  soul,  saying  to  him,  “You  are 
as  bad  as  a thief!  You  have  taken  that  which  was  not  your 
own!  You  have  injured  a poor  old  woman!  ” 

9.  At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  sprang  from  his 
bed,  and,  sobbing  aloud,  he  went  to  his  mother’s  room.  He 
there  fell  on  his  knees,  and  told  his  mother  the  whole  story. 


fancied  that  lie 
there  was  somethins;  in 
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10.  She  was  a good  mother,  and  promised  to  restore  the 
money  to  the  poor  woman.  But  she  told  her  son  that  the  pain 
of  mind  he  had  felt  was  caused  by  conscience. 

1 1 . She  told  him  that  this  was  placed  in  the  soul  by  God ; 
and  she  advised  Ralph  always  to  consider  conscience  as  a friend, 
whose  office  it  is  to  keep  watch  over  our  actions,  and,  if  we 
swerve  from  duty,  to  rebuke  our  sins,  and  to  bring  us  to 
repentance. 


Pronunciation. — Vi'o-Iet,  not  vi'let ; scarce'ly,  not  scurse'ly. 
Busy  with  dizzy  rhymes ; yonder  with  ponder. 

TIIE  CHILD'S  WISH  IN  JUNE. 

1.  Mother,  mother,  the  winds  are  at  play; 

Please  now,  let  me  be  idle  to-day. 

Look,  dear  mother,  the  flowers  all  lie 
Languid  under  the  bright  blue  sky. 

2.  See  how  slowly  the  streamlet  glides ! 

Look  how  the  violet  roguishly  hides  ! 

Even  the  butterfly  rests  on  the  rose, 

Scarcely  sipping  the  sweets  as  he  goes. 

3.  Poor  Tray  is  asleep  in  the  noon-day  sun, 

And  the  flies  go  about  him  one  by  one  ; 

And  pussy  sits  near  with  a sleepy  grace, 
Without  ever  thinking  of’  washing  her  face. 

4.  There  flies  a bird  to  a neighboring  tree, 

But  very  lazily  flieth  he  ; 

And  he  sits  and  twitters  a gentle  note, 

That  scarcely  ruffles  his  little  throat. 

5.  You  bid  me  be  busy;  but,  mother,  hear 
How  the  humdrum  locust  is  sounding  near; 

And  the  soft  west  wind  is  so  light  in  its  play 
It  scarcely  moves  a leaf  on  the  spray. 

6.  I wish  I were  yon  white  cloud  on  high, 

Floating  so  lazily  through  the  skv; 

Books  and  work  no  more  should  I see; — 

I would  come  and  float,  dear  mother,  o’er  thee. 
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IIum'drum,  dull,  monotonous. 
Lan'guid,  in  a drooping  manner. 
Ruf'fle,  to  make  rough,  to  disorder. 


Spray,  small  branches,  twigs. 
Twit'tkr,  to  sing  in  a low  tremulous 


voice. 
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Blithe,  gay,  merry,  happy. 
Pur'pose  (pur'pus),  effect,  result. 


Soke'ly,  severely,  so  as  to  produce 
great  suffering. 


Pronunciation. — Fel'low,  not fel'lur ; for'est,  not  for’st ; u'su-al  (u'zhu  al),  not 
u'zhal ; iron  (i'urn)  ; an-oth'er,  not  a noth' er  ; used  (yuzed), 


Been  rhymes  with  sin  and  tin  and  thin. 
DICK  AND  THE  GIANT. 


1. 


Little  Dick  was  as  blithe,  cheerful  a fellow  as  you 
ever  saw.  He  used  to  go  singing  and  whistling  about,  nearly 
all  day.  He  was  always  merry ; scarcely  any  thing  could 
make,  him  sad. 

2.  One  day  he  thought  he  would  have  a ramble  in  a large 
forest  at  some  distance  from  his  home.  He  had  often  before 
been  along  its  edges ; but  it  looked  so  dark  he  was  afraid  to 
enter. 

3.  But  Dick  on  this  day  was  more  merry  than  usual,  for 
the  sun  shone  bright,  and  the  flowers  looked  lovely;  and  so  he 
sang  and  whistled  till  he  made  the  woods  ring  again.  He 
amused  himself  for  some  time  among  the  trees  and  flowers, 
and  at  last  he  entered  deep  into  the  forest,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  scene. 

4.  A clear  brook  ran  through  the  weod,  and  the  waters  looked 
so  pure  that  Dicky,  being  very  thirsty,  stooped  down  to  drink. 
But  just  at  that  moment  he  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind, 
and  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a great,  tall,  flcrce,  ugly- 
iooking  giant,  a hundred  times  as  big  as  himself ; for  Dick  wTas 
not  much  larger  than  the  giant’s  thumb.  The  giant  looked  at 
him  with  savage  delight,  opened  wide  his  mouth,  and  made  a 
noise  that  seemed  to  Dick  quite  terrible. 

5.  Dick  thought  the  giant  would  have  eaten  him  alive  at 
one  mouthful.  The  giant  did  not,  however,  do  this ; but  put 
him  into  a large  bag  and  carried  him  off. 

6.  The  poor  little  captive  tried  all  he  could  to  get  out  of  the 
bag,  but  to  no  purpose; — lie  was  held  fast.  He  screamed,  he 
struggled,  he  tried  to  tear  a passage ; but  the  giant  laughed, 
and  caried  him  far  away. 

7.  At  last  the  giant  came  to  his  house,  a gloomy-looking 
place,  with  a high  wall  around  it,  and  no  trees  nor  flowers 
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When  he  had  entered  he  shut  the  door,  and  took  Dick  out  of 
the  Lao*. 

O 

8.  Dick  now  thought  his  time  was  come.  When  he  looked 
around  he  saw  a large  tire;  and  before  it  hung  four  victims 
like  himself,  roasting  for  the  giant’s  supper. 

1).  The  giant,  however,  did  not  kill  Dick ; but  he  took  him  by 
the  body,  and  gave  him  such  a squeeze  as  to  put  him  in  great 
pain ; he  then  threw  him  into  a prison  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  iron  bars  were  all  around  it, 
to  prevent  his  getting  out. 

10.  Dick  dashed  backward  and  forward  in  his  dungeon,  and 
beat  his  head  against  the  iron  bars,  for  he  was  almost  mad 
with  fright.  The  giant  gave  him  a piece  of  dry  bread  and  a 
drop  of  water,  and  left  him. 

11.  The  next  day  the  giant  came  and  looked,  and  found 
that  Dick  had  eaten  no  bread ; so  he  took  him  by  the  head 
and  crammed  some  of  it  down  his  throat,  and  seemed  quite 
vexed  to  think  he  would  not  eat.  Poor  Dick  was  too  much 
frightened  to  eat  or  drink. 

12.  He  was  left  all  alone  in  the  dark  another  day;  and  a 
sad  day  it  was!  At  the  thought  of  his  own  home,  his  com- 
panions, the  sunlight,  the  trees,  and  the  many  nice  things  he 
used  to  eat,  the  poor  creature  screamed,  and  tried  to  get  through 
the  iron  bars ; and  he  beat  his  poor  head  and  limbs  sorely  in 
trying  to  get  out. 

13.  The  giant  came  again,  and  wanted  Dick  to  sing  as  he 
sung  when  at  home,  and  to  be  happy  and  merry.  “ Sing,  sing, 
sing ! ” said  he.  But  poor  Dick  was  much  too  sad  to  sing.  A 
prison  is  no  place  to  sing  songs  in. 

14.  The  giant  now  seemed  in  quite  a rage,  and  took  Dick 
out  to  make  him  sing.  Dick  gave  a loud  scream,  a plunge,  a 
struggle,  and  sank  dead  in  the  giant’s  hand ! 

15.  Perhaps  the  young  reader  thinks  this  a strange  story ; 
and  yet  it  is  true,  for  poor  Dick  was  a little  bird,  and  the  giant 
was  a cruel  boy. 

18.  Nothing  is  more  cowardly,  as  nothing  is  more  cruel, 
than  to  inflict  wanton  suffering  on  creatures  so  unable  to  defend, 
themselves.  To  a noble  mind,  helplessness  is  a claim  to  friend- 
ship and  protection. 
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Brook,  a stream  less  than  a river. 
Coil'ing,  winding  into  a ring  or  circle. 
Es-ven'omed,  full  of  poison. 
Fash'ion,  manner,  peculiar  way. 
In'ci-dent,  occurrence,  event. 

Mate,  companion. 


Mess,  portion  of  food. 

Off'spring,  child. 

Pate,  top  of  the  head. 

Rep'tile  p’ep'til),  a crawling  animal, 
as  a serpent. 

Steer,  to  take  his  way. 


Pronunciation. — Snake,  not  sneck , grass,  not  grarse ; awe,  not  orr  ; fear'ful, 

not  Jer'ful. 

Beneath  with  wreathe  doth  rhyme  ; but  not  with  teeth. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

1.  The  incident  described  in  tlie  following  lines  occurred  a 
few  years  ago.  It  shows  how  a venemous  reptile  may  be  tamed 
and  made  harmless  by  the  power  of  gentleness  and  kindness. 

2.  Harry  was  every  morning  fed 
With  a full  bowl  of  milk  and  bread. 

One  day  the  child  his  breakfast  took, 

And  ate  it  by  a flowing  brook. 

3.  His  mother  let  him  have  his  way  ; 

Anti  with  her  leave,  each  summer  day 
Thither  he  went,  until  she  heard 
Him  talking  of  a fine  gray  bird. 

4.  This  pretty  thing,  he  said,  indeed 
Came  every  day  with  him  to  feed ; 

It  loved  him,  and  it  loved  his  milk, 

And  it  was  smooth  and  soft  as  silk. 

5.  On  the-  next  morn  she  followed  Harry, 

And  watched  him  as  she  saw  him  carry 
Through  the  long  grass  his  dainty  mess. 

What  was  her  terror  and  distress 
When  she  beheld  the  infant  take 

His  seat  beside  a glistening  snake  ! 

6.  Upon  the  grass  he  spread  his  feast ; 

And  closer  came  the  coiling  beast, 

Who  seemed  to  wait  the  expected  treat ; 

And  now  they  both  begin  to  eat ! 

Both  from  one  bowl, — the  boy  and  snake, — 

Each  in  his  fashion  doth  partake  ! 

7.  Fond  mother!  shriek  not!  — have  a care! 

The  least  light  rustle — O,  beware  ! — 

The  reptile  now  so  soft  and  mild, 

The  fond  companion  of  thy  child, 
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If  startled,  from  the  earth  will  spring 
A desperate  and  envenomed  thing. 

8.  She  speaks  not,  moves  not,  scarce  doth  breathe, 
But,  awe-struck,  stands  the  trees  beneath. 

She  waits,  and  lo  ! the  child  doth  take 
His  little  spoon  and  beat  the  snake 
Upon  the  head;  and  to  his  mate 
He  sharply  speaks  — “ There,  old  Gray  Pate  ! 
Keep  on  your  own  side,  if  you  please.” 

9.  Rebuked,  the  serpent  slid  with  ease 
Round  to  the  other  side,  and  took 
His  station  Avith  obedient  look  ; 

Then  in  the  bowl  his  head  he  dipped, 

And  his  full  portion  slowly  sipped. 

10.  The  mother  watched,  with  vision  keen 
And  beating,  breast,  the  fearful  scene  ; 

Fearful,  yet  lovely  to  behold  — 

A serpent  by  a child  controlled ; — 

An  infant  safe  in  innocence, 

Where  manhood’s  might  were  no  defense! 

11.  The  breakfast  o’er  of  boy  and  snake, 

The  mother  saw  her  offspring  take 
His  bowl  and  spoon,  and  heard  him  say 
Good-morning  to  his  neighbor  Gray, 

And,  promising  to  come  again, 

Steer  slowly  homeward  o’er  the  plain. 

12.  With  heart  relieved,  she  forward  pressed, 

And  clasped  young  Harry  to  her  breast. 


LESSON  XLII. 

Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Fl,  Fl’z,  and  Fl’d,  and  of  Fr. 


flake 

flaw 

flint 

sti'fled 

ri'fles 

flare 

fled 

float 

shuf'fled 

snaf'fles 

flat 

flute 

flog 

tri'fled 

muf  'fles 

Flames  flashed  and  flakes  flew  baffling  flight. 
The  floor  of  flags  was  heaped  with  flax. 


frame  free  frill  froth  de-fray' 

fraud  French  frock  frown  bel'fry 

The  fresh  fruit  is  frozen  in  the  front  bin. 
Fried  frogs  are  frequently  eaten  in  France. 
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LESSON  XLIII. 


Daint'y,  delicate,  pleasing. 

Dam'ask,  of  a red  color. 

E’en  (contraction  of  even),  just,  exactly. 
Sfan,  a short  space,  originally  the  space 
that  a inan  could  measure  from  the 


end  of  his  thumb  to  the  end  of  his 
little  finger  extended. 

Transient  (tran'shent),  continuing  a 
short  time,  speedily  passing  away. 
Van'ish,  to  pass  out  of  sight. 


Pronunciation. — Dew,  not  doo  ; hun'dred,  not  hun'derd;  were  (wur),  not  ware. 
Dew  rhymes  with  view  ; and  do  with  true. 


OLD  RHYMES. 


1.  On  a low  stool  sat  Alfred,  with  a book  in  his  lap.  His 
mind  was  deeply  intent  on  his  reading.  “ There,”  said  he  at  last, 
looking  up,  “there,  now  I know  it,  every  word.  I will  run 
and  repeat  it  to  mother.  But,  to  make  it  sure,  I will  read  it 
once  more : — 

2.  ‘ Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  ! 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon  ; 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  the  sport, 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon  ! ’ ” 

3.  And  away  ran  Alfred,  to  the  parlor,  where  sat  his  mother 
busy  with  her  needle. 

4.  “Oh,  mamma,”  said  he,  flinging  the  door  wide  open,  and 
throwing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  “I  know  such  a pretty  verse; — 
may  I say  it  to  you?  ” 

5.  “Yes,  my  son,  when  you  have  hung  your  cap  in  its  place, 
and  shut  the  door  gently.” 

6.  Alfred  felt  'somewhat  ashamed  of  being  so  careless,  for 
he  had  often  been  told  to  shut  the  door  after  him.  He  said  he 
would  remember  in  future.  “Now,  mamma,  please  hear  me.” 

7.  His  mother  smiled  and  nodded  her  head.  So  Alfred 
began,  and  said  the  verse  through  without  missing  a word. 

8.  “You  have  repeated  that  very  well  indeed,  my  son;  but, 
do  you  think,  after  all,  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of  learning  ? ” 

9.  “Why,  mother,  I think  it  is  very  funny: — • 

‘ And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon ! s 

I should  have  liked  to  be  there  to  see ! Besides,  I learned  it  cut 
of  a book.” 

10.  “ Many  very  silly  things  are  sometimes  printed  in  books, 
my  son.  These  rhymes  that  you  have  repeated  are  very  old, 
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and  have  often  been  printed;— -but  what  sense  can  you  find  in 
such  jingle  as  — 

‘ Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  ! ’ ” 

11.  “Not  much  sense,  mother,  I confess,  but  a good  deal 
of  jingle,  and  that  is  what  I like.” 

12.  “Well,  my  son,  in  return  for  your  jingle,  I will,  if  you 
like,  repeat  some  old  rhymes,  which  are  quite  as  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  and  contain  a great  deal  of  good  sense  besides.” 

13.  “I  should  very  much  like  to  know  them,”  said  Alfred. 
In  a slow  and  earnest  voice  his  mother  recited  as  follows : — 


14.  “ ‘ Like  to  the  grass  that  shoots  in  Spring, 

Or  like  the  song  that  revelers  sing, 

Or  like  the  bird  that ’s  here  to-day, 

Or  like  the  pearly  dew  of  May  ; 

15.  “ 1 Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a span, 

Or  like  the  death-note  of  the  swan, — 

E’en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  life,  in  death. 

16.  “ ‘ The  grass  decays,  the  song  is  ended, 

The  bird  is  down,  the  dew  ascended, 

The  span  is  short,  the  hour  is  gone. 

The  swan  is  dead  — man’s  life  is  done. 

17.  Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see, 

Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  bright  and  gar: 

18.  ‘“Or  like  a thought, or  like  a dream, 

Or  like  the  gliding  of  a stream, — 

E’en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  life,  in  death. 

19.  “ ‘ Withers  the  rose,  the  blossom  blasts, 

The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hastes  ; 

The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gone, 

The  water  glides  — man’s  life  is  done.’ 

20.  “ How  very  different  are  these  old  rhymes  from  the  others! 
I trust  you  understand  their  meaning. 

' 21.  “They  describe,  my  son,  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
They  compare  man  to  grass,  to  a flower,  to  a dream,  to  many 
other  objects,  all  of  which  are  very  transient,  and  soon  vanish 
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22.  “They  teach  a great  truth  which  all  human  beings, 
young  and  old,  ought  to  keep  ever  alive  in  their  hearts. 

23.  “The  Bible  is  full  of  the  same  teaching: — ‘Man  that 
is  born  of  a woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  He 
cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a flower;  he  fleeth  as  it  were 
a shadow.’ 

24.  “These  old  rhymes,  in  which  some  changes  have  been 
made,  were  written  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.” 


LESSON  XLIV. 

Dolt,  (from  dull),  stupid  fellow,  block-  I Jar,  quarrel,  strife,  harsh  and  angry- 
head,  thickskull.  | dispute. 

Pronunciation. — Re'al-ly,  not  rele'ly;  sau'cy,  not  sar'sy;  something,  not 
some' thin;  quarrel,  not  quor’l . 

A RAT  OR  A MOUSE? 

[John  and  his  wife  are  sitting  by  the  fire.  Something  is  seen  to  move  across  the  floor.] 

John . I wonder  where  the  cat  can  be. 

Wife.  What  do  you  want  the  cat  for  ? 

J.  Why,  did  you  not  see  that  mouse  running  across  the  floor  ? 
IF.  I saw  something,  but  it  was  not  a mouse ; it  must  have 
been  a rat. 

J.  A rat,  indeed ! I think  I know  a mouse  from  a rat. 

IF.  And  I know  a rat  from  a mouse.  I have  kept  house 
long  enough.  I say  it  was  a rat!  a real  rat,  a live  rat,  and 
nothing  but  a rat.  So  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue. 

J.  I hold  my  tongue?  And  do  you  tell  me  to  hold  my 
tongue?  I think  I am  master  in  my  own  house.  I saw  it  as 
plain  as  day,  and  I tell  you  it  was  a mouse. 

IF.  If  you  are  master,  I am  mistress,  I think.  I know  best 
what  is  in  the  house,  and  I tell  you  it  was  a rat,  a rat,  a rat! 

J.  Well,  well,  Tib ; do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  it.  Go  get 
the  tea  ready  and  let  us  have  some  supper.  You  may  then 
call  it  a rat  or  a mouse  whichever  you  please. 

IF.  Yes,  yes,'  John;  you  are  right. 

[ She  goes  and  gets  the  supper  ready.  After  they  have  done  eating , John  speaks.] 

J.  Well,  dear  wife,  I feel  much  better ; a good  supper  always 
puts  me  in  good  humor.  I cannot  but  think  what  fools  we 
were  to  have  such  a fiery  dispute. 
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IF.  Yes,  clear,  but  it  is  now  all  over  and  forgotten. 

J.  And  about  such  a trifle  too  as  a silly  mouse ! 

TV.  A mouse?  There  it  is  again!  Was  there  ever  such  an 
obstinate  dolt!  I say,  John,  it  was  not  a mouse, but  a rat. 

J.  Really,  you  will  drive  me  crazy.  I will  not  bear  it,  and 
in  my  own  house,  too.  I tell  you,  once  for  all,  it  was  a mouse. 

TV  And  I tell  you  it  was  a rat. 

J.  A mouse! 

TFT  A rat,  a rat,  a rat ! Do  you  think  I have  no  eyes  ? I 
saw  its  tail,  and  it  was  as  long  as  your  saucy  tongue. 

J.  I will  dispute  no  longer  with  a woman  that  is  not  to  be 
convinced.  I will  go  to  bed,  and  I advise  you  to  do  the  same. 
So,  good  night,  Tib.  I say  it  was  a mouse. 

TV  A rat,  a rat,  a rat ! {At  this  moment,  the  child's  hall  rolls  across  the 
floor. \ There  it  goes  now.  See  for  yourself. 

J.  Yes,  but  where  is  its  tail  ? 

TFT  Well,  I do  declare!  It’s  only  little  Johnny’s  ball,  after 
all.  Who  would  have  thought  it?  But,  any  how,  it  is  not  a 
mouse. 

J.  And  it  is  not  a rat.  Come,  come,  Tib,  we  were  both 
mistaken.  Let  this  be  a good  lesson  to  us.  Nearly  all  our 
family  jars  come  from  some  such  foolish  blunder.  Before  we 
get  into  a dispute,  hereafter,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  not 
making  fools  of  ourselves. 


LESSON  XLV. 


Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Gl,  Gl’z,  and  Gl’d,  and  of  Gr. 


glare 

glib 

glue 

bu'gles 

smug'gled 

glee 

gloom 

gloze 

ea'gles 

o'gled 

glad 

gloss 

glove 

shin'gles 

gar'gled 

Straggling 

; gleams 

of  light  glanced  from  the 

glassy  lake. 

The  globe 

rejoices 

in  the  glad  gic 

>w  ot  the  glorious  sun. 

grade 

greet 

gray 

an'gry 

de-gree' 

grand 

grim 

grape 

hun'gry 

pil'grim 

grasp 

grope 

grudge 

dis-grace' 

pro-gress' 

Green  grass  and  grain  grow  over  the  ground, 

And  groups  of  graceful  grouse  fill  the  groves. 
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LESSON  XLVi. 

Chain,  to  make  fast,  to  deprive  of  mo-  I Romp'ing,  bounding  as  in  play, 
tion.  j Prowl,  to  rove  about. 

Pronunciation. — Doth  (dutk) ; sleigh  (slay) ; crev'ice  (crev'iss). 

JACK  FROST. 

1.  Who  hath  killed  the  smiling  flowers, 

Once  so  fair  in  yonder  bowers  ? 

Who  hath  dashed  away  their  bloom  ? 

Who  hath  swept  them  to  the  tomb  ? 

Jack  Frost — Jack  Frost. 

2.  Who  hath  chased  the  birds  so  gay, 

Lark  and  linnet  all  away  ? 

Who  hath  hushed  their  joyous  breath. 

And  made  the  woodland  still  as  death  ? 

Jack  F rost  — J ack  Frost. 

3.  Who  hath  chained  the  romping  river  ? 

Who  doth  make  the  old  oak  shiver  ? 

Who  hath  wrapped  the  world  in  snow  ? 

Who  doth  make  the  wild  winds  blow  ? 

J ack  F rost  — J ack  Frost 

4.  Who  doth  ride  on  snowy  drift, 

When  the  night  winds,  keen  and  swift, 

Sweep  the  land  and  sweep  the  sea, 

Bent  on  mischief  — who  is  he  ? 

Jack  Frost  — Jack  Frost. 

5.  Who  doth  strike  with  icy  dart 

The  way-worn  traveler  to  the  heart  ? 

Who  doth  make  the  ocean  wave 

The  seaman’s  home,  the  seaman’s  grave  ? 

Jack  Frost  — Jack  Frost 


6.  Who  doth  prowl  at  midnight  hour 
Like  a thief  around  the  door, 

Through  each  crack  and  crevice  creeping, 
Through  the  very  key -hole  peeping  ? 

Jack  Frost — Jack  Frost. 

7.  Who  doth  pinch  the  traveler’s  toes? 

Who  doth  sting  the  schoolboy’s  nose  ? 

Who  doth  make  your  fingers  tingle  ? 

Who  doth  make  the  sleigh-bells  jingle  ? 

Jack  HVost — Jack  Frost. 
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LESSON  XLVII. 


Du'ti-ful,  doing  all  tilings  required  by 
duty. 

Nay,  not  only  so. 


SPiTE'FUL,full  of  spite  disposed  to  vex, 
tease,  or  annoy. 

Tem'per,  disposition  of  mind. 


Pronunciation. — Par'ents,  not  pa' rents  ; clieer'ful,  not  ehur'ful. 


IT  IS  OUR  DUTY  TO  MAKE  OTHERS  HAPPY. 

1.  Do  you  knoAV,  young  reader,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  try  to  make  others  happy  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  all  required  by  God  to  try  to 
make  your  parents  happy,  and  to  make  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters happy,  and  all  your  little  playmates  happy? 

3.  You  must  do  this  by  obedience  to  your  parents ; by  telling 
the  truth ; by  attending  well  to  your  lessons ; by  performing 
such  tasks  as  are  set  for  you. 

4.  And  you  must  do  all  this  in  a pleasant  way.  You  must 
be  cheerful,  and  have  a pleasant  face,  and  speak  in  a pleasant 
tone  of  voice.  You  must  do  every  thing  as  well  as  you  can. 

5.  And  you  must  be  kind  and  gentle  and  affectionate  to 
every  body.  You  must  use  no  harsh  words ; you  must  say  no 
unkind  things. 

6.  And  do  you  know  that  this  is  the  best  way  in  the  world, 
nay,  the  only  way,  to  make  yourselves  happy? 

7.  Did  you  ever  see  a disobedient  child  that  was  happy? 
Never.  Did  you  ever  see  a cross  or  spiteful  child  happy? 
Never.  Did  you  ever  see  a selfish  or  unkind  person  happy  ? 
Never.  Such  tempers  are  always  unhappy. 


LESSON  XLVIII. 
Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Pl,  Pi/z,  and  Pl’d. 


play 

plume 

plight 

peo'ples 

dim 'pled 

plus 

plat 

plod 

Na'ples 

rip 'pled 

plain 

plea 

plinth 

sam'ples 

tram'jjged 

plan 

pledge 

pluck 

tem'ples 

grap'pled 

The  place  was  planted  with  apples  and  plums. 
A plump  plover  was  placed  on  the  plate. 
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Coun'sei.-or,  one  who  gives  advice. 
Flit,  to  flutter  on  the  wing. 

Gau'zy,  delicate  as  gauze. 

Store,  abundant  supply. 


Pan'try,  room  in  which  provisions  are 
kept. 

Sub'tile,  thin,  fine,  delicate. 

YVi'ly,  artful,  deceiving. 


Pronunciation. — Great' ure  (erect' yoor),  not  creech' ur ; sub'tile  (sub'til) ; 
cun'mug,  not  cun' nin. 

Ne’er  rhymes  with  fab’ ; again  with  men. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  ELY. 

1.  “ Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ? ” said  a spider  to  a fly; 

“ ’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy : 

The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a winding  stair, 

And  I have  many  a pretty  thing  to  show  when  you  are  there.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly  ; “to  ask  me  is  in  vain  ; 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne’er  come  down  again.” 

2.  “I  am  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  up  so  high  : 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  ? ” said  the  spider  to  the  fly  ; 

“ There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around ; the  sheets  are  fine  and  thin  ; 
And,  if  you  like  to  rest  a while,  I’ll  snugly  tuck  you  in.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly,  “ for  I have  often  heard  it  said 
They  never,  never  wake  again  who  sleep  upon  your  bed.” 


3.  Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly,  “ Dear  friend,  what  shall  I do 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I have  always  felt  for  you  ? 

I have,  within  my  pantry,  good  store  of  all  that ’s  nice  ; 

I am  sure  you  are  very  welcome — will  you  please  to  take  a slice  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly,  “ kind  sir,  that  cannot  be ; 

I have  heard  what ’s  in  your  pantry,  and  I do  not  wish  to  see.” 

4.  “ Sweet  creature,”  said  the  spider,  “ you’re  witt)r,  and  you’re  wise  ; 
IIow  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings  ! how  brilliant  are  your  eyes  ! 

1 have  a little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor- shelf ; 

If  you’ll  step  in  a moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold  yourself.” 

“ I thank  you,  gentle  sir,”  she  said,  “ for  what  you  are  pleased  to  say, 
And,  bidding  you  good  morning  now, — will  call  another  day.” 


5.  The  spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his  den ; 

F or  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly  would  soon  be  back  again  ; 

So  he  wove  a subtile  web  in  a little  corner  sly, 

And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine  upon  the  fly; 

Then  went  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did  sing, 

“ Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly,  with  the  pearl-and-silver  wing. 

6.  “ Your  robes  are  green  and  purple  ; there ’s  a crest  upon  your  head  ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  and  mine  are  dull  as  lead.” 
Alas  ! alas  ! how  very  soon  this  silly  little  fly, 

Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by  1 
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7.  With  buzzing  wing,  she  hung  aloft ; then  near  and  nearer  drew; 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green-aniLpurple  hue  ; 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head  — poor  foolish  thing  ! At  last 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  spider,  and  fiercely  held  her  fast. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal  den, 

Within  his  little  parlor  — but  she  ne’er  came  down  again. 

8.  And  now,  dear  little  children  who  may  this  story  read, 

To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I pray  you  ne’er  give  heed  ; 

Unto  an  evil  counselor  close  heart  and  ear  and  eye, 

And  take  a lesson  from  this  tale  of  the  spider  and  the  fly. 


■O' 


LESSON  L. 


Court'e-sy  ( curt'e-sy ),  act  of  civility  or 
respect. 

Di  -lkm'm  a,  difficult  position,  perplexity. 
Gai/i.ant-ry,  noble  conduct. 
Op-por-tu'ni-ty,  convenient  occasion. 


Ob-struc'tion,  hinderance,  something 
which  stops  the  way. 

Park,  enclosed  public  ground. 

Sir,  the  title  of  a Knight. 

Sum,  whole. 


Pronunciation. — Kind'ness-es,  not  kind'  ses,  op-por  tu'ni-ties,  not  op-por-tune'  tics ; 

ac'cu -rate-ly,  not  ac'rate-ly  , civ'il-ly,  not  civ'ly  ; ac'tu-al-ly,  not  ac'chul-ly ; 
yes'ter-day,  not  yister-dy. 

Forgotten  rhymes  with  rotten ; not  with  button. 

LITTLE  COURTESIES. 

1.  Although  you  may  not  be  rich,  although  you  may  not 
have  one  penny,  yet  you  all  have  opportunities  of  doing  small 
kindnesses;  and  these,  after  all,  make  up  the  sum  of  life. 

2.  If  you  are  asked  for  a direction  on  a country-road,  or  in  a 
city-street,  give  it  carefully,  give  it  as  accurately  as  you  can, 
and  give  it  civilly. 

3.  A woman  met  three  boys  in  Broadway,  near  Pearl  Street. 
They  were  coming  from  school.  “ Can  you  tell  me,”  she  asked, 
“ the  way  to  Yandam  Street  ? ” 

4.  One  boy  looked  up  in  her  face  and  made  no  reply ; the 
second  ran  on,  kicked  up  his  heels,  and  shouted. 

5.  The  third  stopped  and  said,  “Turn  down  Pearl  Street, 
and  go  on  till  you  come  to  Vandewater  Street.  It  must  be 
Yande water  Street  you  want,  because  Yandam  Street  is  a great 
way  up  town.” 

6.  “Which  is  Pearl  Street?”  asked  the  woman. — “The 
second  or  third  street  from  here,”  he  answered;  “you  will  see 
the  name  on  the  corner.” — -“But  I cannot  read,”  she  said; 
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“and  my  sister  is  very  ill,  and,  I fear,  will  be  dead  before  1 get 
to  her.” 

7.  The  boy  saw  the  poor  woman  was  distressed  and  per- 
plexed, and  he  said  kindly,  “ I will  show  you  the  way.”  And 
he  actually  turned  back  and  went  with  her  to  the  comer  of 
Vandewater  Street. 

8.  This  was  no  great  action,  but  it  showed  that  the  boy  was 
kind  and  unselfish.  It  was  neyer  forgotten. 

9.  One  thawing  day  in  spring  the  streets  were  filled  with 
melting  snow,  and  the  gutters  obstructed  and  overflowed.  A 
lady  was  standing  at  a corner,  past  which  a stream  of  water 
rushed,  so  wide  that  she  could  not  step  over  it.  Half  a dozen 
boys  stood  at  the  opposite  corner,  laughing  at  her  dilemma. 

10.  One  of  them  stepping  from  among  his  companions,  and 
too  manly  to  care  for  their  laugh,  took  a board  that  was  lying- 
over  the  gutter  where  he  stood,  carried  it  across  the  street,  laid 
it  down  for  the  lady  to  pass  over,  brought  it  back,  and  landed 
her  on  the  walk  near  the  boys. 

11.  They  walked  so  quietly  away  that  I trust  the  gentle- 
manly conduct  of  then  companion  did  them  good. 

12.  Last  winter  an  elderly  lady  met  with  a similar  obstruc- 
tion. A laboring- man  was  passing ; there  was  no  plank  at 
hand  ; extending  his  hand  to  her,  he  set  his  foot  in  the  water, 
and  begged  her  to  use  it  for  a stepping-place. 

13.  You  may  have  heard  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  gallantry 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  how  he  threw  the  cloak  from  his  shoulders 
into  the  mud  for  her  to  step  upon.  We  think  our  American 
laborer’s  courtesy  exceeded  even  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s. 

14.  I will  give  you  one  more  example,  my  young  friends, 

of  the  manner  I wish  you  to  adopt.  : 

15.  I yesterday  saw  two  boys,  just  let  out  of  a public  ; 

school,  running  into  Washington  Park.  One  was  pursuing  : 
the  other.  I 

16.  The  first  pushed  past  a lady  who  was  just  entering  the  | 

gate,  and  let  the  gate  slam  after  him.  | 

17.  The  other  boy,  apparently  not  less  eager,  stopped,  opened  ; 
the  gate,  and  held  it  open  till  the  lady  had  passed  through.  The  ; 
boy  was  off  before  the  lady  had  time  to  thank  him. 
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Ab  rupt',  steep,  precipitous. 

A -u  yss',  very  deep  gulf. 

Bit'ter,  painfully  cold  and  inclement. 
Con-duct 'or,  one  who  has  charge  of  a 
railroad -train . 

Ed'dv,  to  move  with  a whirling  motion. 
En  er  gy,  strength,  force. 


En  gi  neer',  the  manager  of  a steam- 
engine. 

Freight,  load,  that  which  is  carried  on 
any  vehicle. 

Pkec'i-pice,  a very  steep  descent. 
Ve-loc'i-ty,  speed,  swiftness. 

Wail,  cry,  moaning. 


Pronunciation. — Kind'ness,  not  kind' niss , hun'dred,  not  hnn'derd  ; tossed,  not 
torsed ; hov'el,  not  huv’l;  poiut'ed,  not pint'ed. 

Bury  with  ferry  rhymes : hovel  with  novel. 

Freight  rhymes  with  fate ; and  tossed  with  lost. 


THE  RAILROAD-CONDUCTOR. 

1.  Seen  little  acts  of  kindness  as  were  described  in  the  last 
lesson  are  not  to  be  performed  from  hope  of  reward.  If  heart 
and  temper  are  right,  we  shall  need  no  other  motive  than  the 
desire  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 

2.  Many  instances,  however,  have  occurred  in  which  persons 
have  received  great  returns  for  very  trivial  acts  of  kindness. 

3.  One  bitter  winter  night,  a few  years  ago,  a train  of  cars 
was  making  its  regular  trip  on  a railroad  out  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

4.  The  train  consisted  of  many  cars,  containing  several  hun- 
dred travelers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

5.  Some  hours  after  midnight  the  passengers  had  mostly 
fallen  asleep.  The  cars  were  quiet,  excepting  the  noise  of  the 
train,  and  the  occasional  wail  of  a child,  or  the  bushings  of  its 
mother. 

6.  Out  of  doors  the  night  was  cold,  with  gusts  of  snow  and 
sleet.  With  wonderful  velocity  the  cars  rushed  along  the  rails 
through  the  solid  darkness. 

O 

7.  While  on  the  look-out,  as  usual,  the  engineer  was  start- 
led at  seeing  just  in  the  line  of  the  track,  at  some  distance 
ahead,  a firebrand  whirling  rapidly  through  the  darkness ; while 
on  one  side  a burning  pile  threw  up  a fierce  blaze  and  eddying 
sparks,  which  the  storm  tossed  and  drove  in  all  directions. 

8.  Warned  by  these  signals  the  engineer  slackened  his  speed, 
and,  as  he  approached  the  spot,  brought  the  train  to  a full  stop. 

9.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  an  Irishwoman  was  seen  swinging 
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the  firebrand'  at  arm’s  length  with  all  her  energies,  while  three  jj 
or  four  children  were  hard  at  work  feeding  the  fire  with  arm-  f 
fuls  of  brushwood.  \ 

r 


10.  It  was  a wild  spot  where  the  road,  having  been  cut  into 
the  side  of  a steep  mountain,  ran  along  the  edge  of  an  abrupt 
precipice  of  great  depth. 

11.  It  soon  appeared  that  a large  mass  of  earth  and  rock, 
had  been  loosened  by  rains  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
had  fallen  on  the  road,  completely  burying  the  track. 

12.  Had  not  the  train  been  stopped  in  time,  it  must  have 
been  thrown,  with  all  its  human  freight,  into  the  awful  abyss 
below. 

13.  The  woman,  who  lived  in  a shanty  near  the  road,  had 
noticed  the  slide,  and,  knowing  that  the  train  would  come  along 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  she  had  waited  in  the  darkness  and 
the  storm  to  give  warning  of  the  danger,  having  kept  her 
children  from  their  beds  to  provide  fuel  for  the  fire  which  was 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  engineer. 

14.  This  narrow  escape  soon  roused  the  passengers  from 
their  slumbers,  and  a sum  of  money  was  contributed  to  reward 
the  poor  woman  and  her  children. 

15.  She  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  gift,  adding,  “It  was 
not  for  the  hope  of  reward,  but  for  the  sake  of  him  there,  that  I 
did  it.” 

16.  With  these  words  she  pointed  to  the  conductor,  who 
with  the  passengers  had  formed  a circle  around  the  woman. 

17.  “ For  my  sake ?”  asked  he  in  great  surprise.  “I  do  not 
know  you,  and  I do  not  think  I ever  saw  you  before.” 

18.  On  hearing  her  story,  it  appeared,  however,  that  the 
woman  had  a husband  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  ill-health, 
and  that  on  several  occasions  the  conductor  had  done  him  some 
little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention. 

19.  Gratitude  for  these  small  favors  had  kept  this  poor  wo- 
man with  her  young  family  out  in  the  tempest  all  that  dismal 
night. 

20.  A few  trifling  acts  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductor were  thus  the  means  of  saving  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  hundreds  of  passengers  under  his  charge. 
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Dusk'y,  dark- colored. 

Gloam'ing,  evening  twilight,  applied  to 
autumn  as  the  evening  of  the  year. 


IIar'mo-ny,  agreement,  concord. 
Lau'rel,  an  evergreen  shrub. 
Sau'cy,  bold,  impudent. 


Pronunciation. — Ee-mem'ber,  not  r'mem'ber ; or' chard,  not  och'ard;  laur'els, 
not  lorrls  ; sau'cy,  not  sar'cy. 

Boughs  rhymes  with  cows  ; and  path  with  bath. 

OUR  BLACKBIRD. 

1.  I remember,  I remember, 

In  the  days  of  chill  November, 

IIow  the  blackbird  on  our  laurels  perched,  and  sang  a pleasant  song ; 

All  the  summer  he’d  been  roaming ; 

He  came  back  in  autumn -gloaming, 

Seeking  shelter  for  the  winter  our  thick  evergreens  among. 

2.  How  we  all  stood  still  to ‘listen  ! 

How  we  saw  his  black  wing  glisten, 

As  he  flew  along  the  orchard-path  to  seek  his  evening-meal ! 

Not  a hand  was  raised  to  harm  him, 

Not  a whisper  to  alarm  him; 

For  no  cherries  clustered  on  the  boughs  to  tempt  the  rogue  to  steal. 

3.  Yet  we  had  seen  the  saucy  fellow 
Thrust  his  bill  so  sharp  and  yellow 

In  the  glossy  fruit  in  summer,  and  had  frightened  him  away. 

And  there  surely  was  a reason 
When  the  cherries  were  in  season ; 

But  when  all  the  fruit  was  eaten  we  invited  him  to  stay  ! 

4.  I remember,  I remember, 

In  the  days  of  dull  November, 

| How  we  welcomed  back  the  dusky  bird  our  garden-ground  to  share; 

And  throughout  the  winter  weather 
Lived  in  harmony  together, 

Though  we  drove  him  from  the  garden  when  the  summer  fruit  was  there  i 


LESSON  LII  I. 

Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Sl,  Si/z,  and  Sl’d. 

slam  sleek  slur  tres'tle  wres'tles 

slap  slew  sly 

slice 


en-slave' 
bus' tied 


bris'tles 

mus'cles 


slate  slice  sloth 

That  slim  whistling  slave  is  as  slow  as  a slug. 
Aslant  tho  sled  slides  down  the  sleety  slope. 
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LESSON  LI  V, 


Al'ge-hra,  a science  in  which  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet — as  x and  y — arc 
vised  to  represent  numbers.  “ x plus 
y,”  means  x added  to  y . 

Crotch,  a place  where  a tree  branches. 

En'ek-gy,  force,  vigor. 


E vade',  to  avoid,  to  get  off  from. 
Ex'tra,  unusual,  more  than  common. 
Heart,  determination,  firm  purpose. 
Perch,  to  sit  on  a tree  like  a bird. 
Shuf'fling,  disposed  to  evade  duty. 
Stud'y,  place  devoted  to  6tudy. 


Pronunciation. — Perched  (purch’d),  not  peerched ; first,  not  fust;  bus'i-ness  is 
pronounced  biz' ness ; ex'tra,  not  ex' try  ; chop'ping,  not  chop  pin  , 
af'ter-noon,  not  aft'noon. 

First  rhymes  with  thirst  j but  not  with  dust. 


“WHAT  IS  THE  USE?’ 

1.  “Where  is  Alfred?”  asked  Josepli  Dennet,  coming  into 
the  yard,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Powers  at  the  door. — “Up  in  his 
study,”  answered  Alfred’s  mother. — “And  where  is  that?” 
asked  Joseph;  “I  did  not  know  that  Alfred  had  a study.” 

2.  The  mother  smiled,  and  told  him  to  go  into  the  garden, 
and  perhaps  he  would  find  it.  He  went  into  the  garden,  and 
shouted,  “Alf,  where  are  you?” — •“Halloo!”  said  a voice 
from  above. — Joseph  looked  up,  and  saw  his  friend  perched  in 
the  crotch  of  an  apple-tree,  with  slate  and  book  in  hand. 

3.  “Come,”  said  Joseph,  “the  boys  are  going  a-boating, 
and  want  you  to  go.” — “I  cannot,”  answered  Alfred,  “I  am 
trying  to  master  this  algebra;  all  the  class  missed  to-day.” — 

“ Why  it  is  Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  is  our  time.  I would 
not  study,  I am  sure ; what  is  the  use  ? ” 

4.  “Well,  for  my  part,  I am  bound  to  get  this  lesson  the 
first  thing  I do,”  said  Alfred. — “Pooh,  it  is  too  hot  to  study; 
besides,  I hate  algebra;  what  is  the  use  of  puzzling  your  brains 
over  a;  plus  y f” — “I  think  it  is  of  use  to  get  our  lessons,” 
said  Alfred. 

5.  “ What  are  you  going  to  do  after  that  ? ” asked  Dennet. — 

; “I  am  going  to  weed  the  onion-beds.” — “Oh,  it  is  too  pleasant 
! to  work ; what  is  the  use  of  tying  yourself  up  here  all  the  after- 
> noon  ? I know  I would  not,”  said  Dennet. — “Well,  I think  it 
| is  of  use  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,”  was  the  answer. 

6.  This  was  a fair  sample  of  two  boys  who  lived  in  the  same 

! neighborhood.  It  is  twenty-five  years  or  more  since  this  kind  j 
; of  talk  took  place,  and  the  boys  are  now  men.  i 
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7.  Powers  is  called  a man  of  “iron  will,”  because  he  lays 
plans  and  carries  them  out  with  a patience  and  energy  which 
never  give  up.  He  is  one  of  the  first  men  of  business  in  his  state, 
and  a truly  pious  man  too. 

8.  How  is  it  with  Dennet  ? He  goes  on  in  life  as  a man 
just  as  he  did  as  a boy.  If  there  is  any  extra  exertion  to  be 
made  in  his  business,  he  asks,  “What  is  the  use?”  and  goes 
to  it  with  so  little  heart  that  he  is  sure  to  fail. 

9.  He  is  always  complaining  of  hard  times,  and  wondering 
how  people  get  ahead  so.  As  for  his  religion,  he  does  not  live 
as  if  it  were  of  much  use  to  him  or  any  one  else. 

10.  There  are  some  children  who,  when  they  have  anything 
to  do,  or  are  called  upon  to  do  a little  more  than  usual,  try  to 
evade  the  duty  by  asking,  “Oh,  what  is  the  use?” 

11.  The  fact  is,  boys,  there  is  use  in  doing  manfully  what 
you  have  to  do.  There  is  use  in  learning  your  lessons,  and 
in  learning  them  well,  and  in  making  extra  exertions  to  learn 
them,  if  they  are  difficult. 

12.  There  is  use  in  weeding  the  garden,  in  chopping  at  the 
wood-pile,  in  feeding  the  cows,  in  cultivating  a taste  for  reading, 
and  in  doing  whatever  your  parents  ask  of  you. 

13.  Whenever  I hear  a boy  trying  to  excuse  himself  from 
duty  by  asking  fretfully,  “What  is  the  use?”  I mark  him  as 
a lazy,  shirking,  shuffling  boy,  who  will  be  very  likely  to  be 
good  for  nothing  when  he  becomes  a man. 

14.  You  must  have  a hearty  interest  in  your  work;  and 
always  feel  very  suspicious  of  yourself,  if  you  feel  an  inclina- 
tion to  evade  a duty  with  this  unmeaning  excuse. 


LESSON  LV  . 


Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Pr. 


pray 

probe 

prune 

lam'prey 

corn-prise' 

prate 

prop 

Pry 

prop'er 

de-prive' 

price 

prose 

prism 

prof'it 

ap-prove' 

prim 

proud 

priest 

cul'prit 

re-prieve' 

Death  approached  a prince  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  proof  you  praise  was  printed  on  a private  press. 
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LESSON  LVI. 


As'pect,  look,  appearance. 

Berth,  sleeping-place  in  a ship. 
Bul'wark,  a barrier  around  the  deck 
of  a vessel. 

Craunch,  to  chew  with  much  noise. 


Deck,  upper  floor  of  a ship. 

Dusk,  twilight,  partly  dark. 

In'j  i-mate,  close,  familiar. 
Ken'nel,  a small  house  for  a dog. 
Main  tain',  to  preserve,  to  keep. 


Pronunciation. — Nat'u  ral,  not  nat’ral ; fierce,  not  fi/rse,  bus'i-ness  (hiz'ness) 
cu'ri-ous,  not  cu'rous  ,■  EngTand  (Ing'gland);  part'ridg-es,  not 
pat'ridg  es ; ves'sel  (ves'sl). 

Front  rhymes  with  hunt ; and  food  with  brood. 

Toward  with  froward  rhymes , minutes  with  linnets. 

Victual  with  little  rhymes . and  craunch  with  branch. 

ANECDOTES  OF  HOGS. 


1.  Do  you  see  those  fat  lazy -looking  creatures,  walking 
about  in  the  water?  The  day  is  hot  and  sultry,  and  they  are 
seeking  to  cool  themselves. 

2.  To  most  persons  the  hog  seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  he  has  a history,  as  well  as  other  animals. 

3.  In  a natural  state,  and  when  first  found  by  man,  he  was  a 
fierce,  wild  creature,  that  roamed  in  the  forest  in  perfect  free- 
dom. He  was  the  terror  of  most  other  animals.  In  the  west- 
ern country,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  hogs  run  at  large 
in  the  woods,  and  feed  on  nuts  of  various  kinds. 

4.  In  traveling  in  these  forests,  you  will  often  meet  with 
droves  of  hogs  with  half- wild  aspect ; but  these  all  have  own- 
ers, and  occasionally  go  to  their  several  homes  to  be  fed.  The 
rearing  of  hogs  is  a very  important  business  with  the  western 
farmers. 

5.  Hogs  are  of  very  different  sizes.  A few  years  since  a 
hog  was  exhibited  in  Kentucky  which  weighed  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds ; while  there  was  once  in  England  a pig  which 
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was  only  seven  inches  long,  and  weighed  hut  fourteen  ounces. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  very  active,  ran  fast,  and  squeaked  as 
loud  as  other  pigs. 

THE  HOGS  AND  THE  WOLF. 

6.  Hogs  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  sense.  A few  years 
ago  a gentleman  was  traveling  in  Vermont  among  the  woods, 
when  he  met  with  a drove  of  hogs. 

7.  On  going  near  them,  he  found  that  they  were  arranged  in 
a circle,  in  the  center  of  which  were  several  young  pigs.  The 
hogs  all  stood  with  their  snouts  outward,  and  were  defending 
these  pigs  from  the  attacks  of  a wolf. 

8.  There  was  one  huge  boar,  which  faced  the  wolf;  and,  as 
the  latter  ran  round  the  circle,  the  boar  immediately  sprang  to 
the  place  and  again  faced  him,  the  other  hogs  giving  way. 

9.  At  length  the  wolf  made  a spring  to  get  into  the  circle, 
when  the  boar  leaped  upon  him,  and,  plunging  his  long  tusks 
into  his  side,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

THE  POINTER -PIG. 

10.  But  I have  a more  curious  story  than  this  to  tell  you. 
A man  in  England  once  taught  a pig  to  hunt  birds,  such  as 
quails  and  partridges,  like  a dog. 

11.  This  pig  would  go  slowly  over  the  ground,  and,  when 
he  came  upon  the  track  of  the  birds,  he  would  drop  his  ears, 
and  follow  along  very  carefully,  till  he  came  pretty  near  them. 

12.  lie  would  then  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  point  his  nose 
toward  the  place  where  the  birds  . were  sitting  in  the  grass  or 
the  bushes.  Thus  he  would  remain  pointing  at  the  game,  till 
his  master  came  up. 

13.  Sometimes  he  would  stay  in  this  position  for  five  minutes, 
keeping  perfectly  still,  Avaiting  for  his  master. 

THE  AVAY  TO  GET  A BED. 

14.  The  following  very  amusing  anecdote  of  this  animal  is 
told  by  a sailor,  and  is  here  narrated  in  his  OAvn  words : — 

15.  “ On  one  of  our  voyages  we  had  on  board  a pig  and  a 
dog.  The  two  were  intimate  friends ; they  ate  out  of  the  same 

I plate,  Avalked  about  the  deck  together,  and  would  lie  doAvn  side 
I by  side  under  the  bulwarks  in  the  sun. 
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16.  “But  there  was  one  subject  of  quarrel  between  them. 
The  dog,  Toby  by  name,  had  a kennel  to  himself;  the  pig  had 
nothing  of  the  sort.  We  did  not  think  he  needed  one,  but  he 
had  his  own  notions  about  that  matter. 

17.  “ He  evidently  thought  he  had  as  fah  a right  to  a warm 
bed  as  his  companion.  Every  night  that  he  could  get  a chance 
he  took  possession  of  the  kennel,  and  kept  it  in  spite  of  the 
barkings  and  whines  of  the  dog. 

18.  “By  degrees  it  seemed  to  become  understood  between 
them  that  whichever  first  got  possession  of  the  lodging  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  it.  On  these  terms  peace  was  maintained. 

19.  “One  evening,  a cold,  wet,  and  stormy  day  was  giving 
way  to  a still  colder,  wetter,  and  stormier  night. 

20.  “ Although  it  was  not  yet  dusk,  the  pig  thought  he  would 
go  and  secure  his  berth  for  the  night; — but  lo,  and  behold!  the 
dog  had  been  of  the  same  mind,  and  was  already  snug  in  the 
kennel. 

21.  “The  pig  stood  at  the  door  a short  time,  but  finally 
seemed  to  give  up  the  attempt.  He  walked  off  and  took  a 
quiet  turn  or  two  round  the  deck,  as  if  in  search  of  the  warmest 
corner. 

22.  t“  Presently  he  trudged  off  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where 
the  tin  plate  was  lying  from  which  they  every  day  ate  their 
food  in  common. 

23.  “The  pig  took  up  the  plate  in  his  mouth,  and  carried  it 
to  a part  of  the  deck  some  way  from  the  kennel,  but  in  full 
sight  of  the  dog. 

24.  “Then  turning  his  back  to  the  dog,  he  began  to  act  as 
if  eating  out  of  the  plate,  making  it  rattle,  and  craunching  with 
his  teeth  pretty  loud. 

25.  “At  this  sound  Toby  raised  up  his  ears,  looked  toward 
the  place,  and  uttered  a few  whines,  as  if  begging  his  friend 
for  a share  of  the  feast. 

26.  “ ‘ Champ,  champ!  ’ went  the  pig,  not  taking  the  least 
notice,  and  down  again  to  the  plate  went  his  mouth. 

27.  “Victuals,  and  he  not  there!  Toby  can  endure  it  no 
longer.  Out  he  runs,  coming  up  in  front  of  the  pig,  and  push- 
ing his  cold  nose  into  the  empty  plate. 
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28.  “ The  pig  turned,  and  quick  as  a shot  was  snug  in  the 
kennel,  before  Toby  knew  whether  there  was  any  meat  in  the 
plate  or  not.” 

29.  I could  tell  you  many  other  stories  about  pigs; — how 
some  have  been  taught  the  alphabet ; how,  in  some  countries, 
hogs  are  yoked  with  the  cow,  and  made  to  assist  in  plowing 
the  fields ; and  how  they  are  made  to  aid  in  hunting  truffles, 
a kind  of  vegetable  much  esteemed  in  Italy  and  France ; but 
I have  told  you  enough  for  the  present. 

30.  Hogs  seem  to  know  a great  deal  about  the  weather. 
They  have  a dread  of  wind,  and  will  usually  be  seen  running 
home  to  their  sty,  as  if  in  anxiety  and  alarm,  before  a gale. 

31.  You  may  often  know  that  a storm  is  coming,  by  seeing 
them  carry  straw  or  leaves  about  in  their  mouths,  some  hours 
before  the  actual  advent  of  the  tempest. 


LESSON  L V 1 1 . 


De-ject'ed,  sad,  with  low  spirits. 
Glow'ing,  showing  bright  colors. 
Naught,  nothing. 


Rent,  torn. 

Span,  to  stretch  across. 
Throng,  crowd,  company. 


Pronunciation. — Join,  not  jine;  a'corn,  not  a'cun. 

Naught  rhymes  with  ought;  and  truths  with  Ruth’s, 

THE  BLIND  BOY. 

1.  Tmc  day  was  bright  ami  beautiful ; the  boys  to  play  had  gone, 

Save  one,  who  sat  beside  the  door,  dejected  and  alone. 

And  as  the  tone  of  merry  sport  came  faintly  to  his  ear, 

Me  sighed,  and  from  his  swelling  lids  he  brushed  the  falling  tear. 

2.  II  is  little  heart  was  rent  with  pain;  he  could  not  join  their  play; 
lie  could  not  run  about  the  fields,  and  by  the  brook-side  stray  ; 

The  rolling  hoop,  the  bounding  ball,  the  kite  borne  by  the  wind, 

The  acorn-hunt,  were  naught  to  him;  for  he,  alas  ! was  blind. 

3.  He  could  not  see  the  setting  sun,  and  watch  the  glowing  skies; 

The  beauty  of  the  moon  and  stars  fell  not  upon  his  eyes. 

The  rainbow,  when  it  spanned  the  clouds,  was  lost  upon  his  sight. 
And  waving  woods,  and  sparkling  streams; — for  all  to  him  was  night. 

4.  These  truths  came  fresh  into  his  mind  while  sitting  thus  apart; 

No  wonder  that  the  tear-drop  fell,  and  heavy  was  his  heart. 

Ah  ! little  did  the  youthful  throng,  whose  hearts  Avere  full  of  joy, 
Reflect  upon  the  lonely  state  of  that  poor,  sightless  boy. 
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Drenched, soaked  through  and  through. 
Ex-pk'di-ent,  contrivance,  trick. 
In-clem'ent,  stormy,  boisterous. 

Pronunciation. — Horse,  not  hoss ; 

Said  rhymes  with  r 


Guest,  visiter,  stranger  that  comes  for 
lodging. 

Prov'en  der,  food  of  beasts. 

get,  not  git ; tow'ards,  not  to -wards'. 
id  ; and  get  with  wet. 


IIOW  TO  GET  A SEAT  NEAR  THE  FIRE. 


1.  The  foregoing  anecdote  of  the  dog  and  the  pig  reminds  me 
of  a very  old  and  very  similar  story,  which  is  as  follows : — 

2.  One  inclement  night  a traveler  quite  drenched  with  rain 
arrived  at  a country  inn.  He  found  the  fire  so  closely  surrounded 
by  earlier  guests  that  he  could  not  get  near  it  to  warm  and 
dry  himself. 

3.  He  thought  at  last  of  an  expedient  to  scatter  the  crowd. 
Having  called  the  stable-boy,  he  ordered  him  in  a loud  voice 
to  give  his  horse  immediately  six  dozen  of  oysters. 

4.  “But  a horse  never  eats  oysters,”  answered  the  boy. — 
“Do  as  I tell  you,”  said  the  traveler,  “and  you  will  see.” 

5.  Such  provender  for  a horse  excited  much  surprise.  “A 
horse  eat  oysters!”  exclaimed  one,  •“  that  is  something  new 
indeed.  The  creature  must  have  been  reared  on  the  sea-shore.  I 
wonder  how  he  manages  the  shells.” 

6.  So  saying,  he  rose  and  proceeded  toward  the  stable,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  immediately  followed  to  see  a horse 
eat  oysters. 

7.  The  traveler,  now  left  alone,  selected  a comfortable  seat 
by  the  fire,  and  quietly  stretched  out  his  feet  to  enjoy  the 
cheerful  warmth. 

8.  As  might  have  been  expected,  in  a few  minutes  the  boy 
came  back  to  tell  him  that  the  horse  would  not  eat  the  oysters. 

9.  “Well,”  said  the  traveler,  “never  mind.  I suppose  he 
does  not  want  them.  Give  him  some  oats,  and  bring  the  oys- 
ters here  : I will  eat  them  myself.” 

10.  Though  very  ingenious,  the  trick  was  not  honest.  The 
traveler  intended  to  make  the  hearers  believe  that  his  horse 
would  eat  oysters,  which  was  untrue.  He,  therefore,  gained 
his  warm  seat  by  means  of  an  indirect  falsehood. 


I 


LESSON  LIX. 


Im  pute',  to  attribute,  lay  to  the  charge 
of. 

Kick,  (when  used  of  fire-arms)  to  recoil, 
to  move  back  when  fired. 


Rack'et,  noise,  clamor. 

RuM'pus,(used  only  colloquially,)  racket, 
disturbance. 

Scrape,  difficulty,  trouble. 


Pronunciation — Dis-a  gree'a-ble,  not  dis-a-gree'ble ; and  I,  not  an-i ; fire,  not 
fi'er;  hooked  is  pronounced  kook'ed;  and  forked,  fork'ed. 

Worse  rhymes  with  purse  ; and  catch  with  match. 

Gets  rhymes  with  frets  and  pets  ; but  not  with  fits. 

Coat  rhymes  with  note,  remote,  and  wrote,  and  boat. 

LUCKY  AND  UNLUCKY.— A DIALOGUE, 

Parley.  Dear  me,  what  is  all  this  rumpus  about  ? 

Two  or  three  children  speak  at  once . Why,  it  is  nothing 
but  John  Bangabout! 

Parley,  Well,  what  has  he  done? 

Philip.  Why,  he  has  run  his  head  against  the  corner  of  the 
table,  and  tumbled  a pitcher  of  water  all  over  the  floor. 

Fred.  Yes,  and  he  has  broken  the  pitcher. 

Nathan.  And  he  has  tom  his  coat. 

Peter.  And  he  has  smashed  a tumbler. 

Seth.  And  he  has  broken  his  head. 

Parley.  Dear  me ! can  you  not  have  a game  of  blindman’s 
buff  without  making  such  a racket  ? 

John  Bangabout  ( rubbing  his  head).  Oh,  do  forgive  me, 
Mr.  Parley ! I did  not  intend  it;  but  I am  always  so  unlucky ! 
• Parley.  Say,  rather,  you  are  so  careless. 

John.  I do  not  think  I am  careless,  Mr.  Parley ; but  it  is 
always  my  luck  to  get  into  some  scrape. 

Parley.  I do  not  like  to  hear  you  impute  to  luck  what,  after 
all,  must  be  your  own  fault. 

John.  Well,  I do  not  think  it  is  my  fault:  I do  not  do  any 
worse  than  other  boys  ,*  yet  every  day  of  my  life  I meet  with 
some  disagreeable  accident.  If  I take  a penknife  into  my  hand, 
I am  sure  to  cut  my  fingers.  If  I climb  a tree,  I tear  my 
clothes.  If  I go  on  the  ice,  it  is  sure  to  break,  and  I tumble 
into  the  water.  If  I fire  a gun,  it  kicks  and  knocks  me  over. 
If  I attempt  to  set  a trap,  it  springs  and  catches  me  by  the 
fingers.  When  I unite,  the  inkstand  upsets  and  blots  my 
paper.  When  I am  at  table,  the  soup-plate  slides  into  my 
lap  and  spoils  my  pantaloons.  I cannot  get  over  a fence  with- 
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out  hitting  one  of  my  knees,  making  it  black  and  blue.  I am 
always  in  some  trouble,  and  everybody  says  it  is  because  I am 
so  careless ; but  I really  believe  it  is  nothing  but  my  ill-luck. 

Parley . This  is  a mistake,  my  dear  boy, — a sad  mistake. 
What  do  you  mean  by  ill-luck  ? 

John.  I do  not  exactly  know. 

Parley.  Do  you  suppose  it  to  be  a living  thing  ? Is  it  some 
vile  monster  with  claws,  hooked  teeth,  and  a forked  tail  ? Do 
you  imagine  that  you  are  beset  by  some  evil  spirit,  that  follows 
you  everywhere,— breaking  the  ice,  so  that  you  may  tumble  in, 
— making  the  gun  recoil,  so  as  to  knock  you  over,— pitching 
the  soup-plate  into  your  lap,  — and  oversetting  the  ink  upon 
your  paper  ? 

John.  I do  not  know. 

Parley.  Well,  I know.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  you 
are  attended  by  a creature  that  gets  you  into  all  these  scrapes. 

John.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Parley  ? 

Parley.  I am  sure  of  it.  Now,  have  you  any  notion  how 
this  creature  looks  ? 

John.  No,  sir,  not  the  least. 

Parley.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? 

John.  I suppose  his  name  is  Ill-luck. 

Parley.  That  may  become  his  name,  if  he  does  not  take 
care.  Shall  I describe  him? 

John.  If  you  please,  sir. 

Parley.  Well,  he  has  no  cloven  feet,  no  hooked  claws,  nor 
forked  tail.  He  has  two  legs,  a handsome  face,  black,  curly 
hair,  and  black  eyes.  He  is  about  fourteen  years  old.  He  has 
just  torn  his  coat,  bumped  his  head,  upset  the  table,  and  smashed 
the  pitcher.  Can  you  tell  me  his  name  now  ? 

John.  I am  not  quite  sure. 

Parley.  If  you  do  not  understand  what  I mean,  you  are 
the  dullest  person  in  the  room.  That  creature  to  which  you 
give  the  name  of  Ill-luck  is  John  Bangabout  ? 

John.  You  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Parley,  that  I am  to  blame 
for  all  these  bad  accidents  that  happen  to  me  ? 

Parley.  Yes,  sir ; it  is  because  of  your  carelessness  that  you 
get  into  all  these  difficulties. 

John.  That  is  just  what  father  and  mother  say;  so,  I sup- 
pose, it  must  be  true. 
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LESSON  LX, 


Bay,  attitude  of  defiance. 

Cas'tles  in  the  air,  visionary  schemes, 
idle  projects. 


Gore,  blood. 

Re-gard',  friendship,  affection. 
Scale,  measure  of  extent. 


Pronunciation. — Ev'e-ry,  not  cv'ry ; broad,  not  brord;  were,  not  ware. 
Said  rhymes  with  fed  ; and  were  with  stir. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

1.  Said  Will  to  Ned,  as  forth  they  went 

To  walk  one  evening  fine, 

“ I wish  the  sky  were  a great  green  field, 

And  all  that  pasture  mine.” 

2.  “ And  I,”  said  Ned,  “ wish  yonder  stars, 

That  there  so  idly  shine, 

W ere  every  one  a good  fat  ox, 

And  all  those  oxen  mine.” 

3.  “ Where  Avould  your  herd  of  cattle  graze  ? ” — 

“ Why,  in  your  pasture  fair.” — 

“ They  should  not,  on  my  word,”  said  Will, 

“ They  should  not,  I declare.” 

4.  With  that  they  frowned  and  struck  and  fought, 

And  fiercely  .stood  at  bay, 

And  for  a foolish  fancy  cast 
Their  old  regard  away. 

5.  And  many  a war  on  a broader  scale 

Hath  stained  the  earth  with  gore. 

For  castles  in  the  air,  that  fell 
Before  the  strife  was  o’er, 


LESSON  LXI. 

Gri-mace',  distortion  of  face.  1 Sur-prise',  something  unexpected. 

Com'ic,  droll,  exciting  laughter.  | Tre-men'dous,  violent,  severe. 

Pronunciation. — Hun'dred,  not  hun'dcrd;  tune,  not  ichune. 


\ 
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ANECDOTES  OF  MONKEYS. 

Ella.  Oil,  papa!  you  cannot  guess  wliat  brother  Walter 
and  I saw  as  we  came  home  from  school  this  evening.  It  was 
so  funny;  was  it  not,  Walter? 

Father.  Well,  Ella,  let  me  consider.  Perhaps  I can 
guess.  As  it  was  about  five  o’clock,  I guess  you  saw  the 
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old  red  cow  coming  home  to  be  milked.  Five  o’clock  is  just 
about  her  hour. 

Ella . I believe  we  did  see  the  old  red  cow,  but  that  is 
not  what  I meant.  It  was  something  else.  You  must  guess 
again. 

Father.  You  say  it  was  very  funny.  As  you  had  to 
come  across  the  pasture,  perhaps  you  saw  Rover  knocked  over 
by  an  old  sheep  for  approaching  too  near  her  lamb. 

Ella.  Far  off  as  before ! You  could  not  guess  in  a 
hundred  trials ; so  I will  tell  you.  Just  as  we  got  to  our  gate, 
there  we  found  a little  boy  playing  a beautiful  tune ; and  the 
funniest  little  monkey,  dressed  all  in  red  and  yellow  and  blue. 

Father.  A monkey ! that  was  indeed  a surprise. 

Ella.  Yes.  He  held  a broom  in  his  hand  and  was  dancing 
to  the  music  of  the  instrument ; and  when  his  master  stopped 
playing,  the  monkey  took  off  his  little  cap,  and  held  it  out  to 
the  children,  begging  for  money.  Willie  Brown  threw  a brass 


button  into  the  cap.  The  little  monkey  took  it  up  in  his  long 
fingers,  smelt  it,  made  the  most  comic  grimace  you  ever  saw, 
and  then  threw  it  back  in  Willie’s  face.  How  all  of  us  did 
laugh ! 

Father.  It  served  him  justly.  A child  that  attempts  to 
play  jokes  on  a monkey  may  expect  to  receive  back  quite  as 
much  as  he  gives. 

Ella.  Yes,  I saw  that  myself.  A boy  began  to  tease 
the  little  fellow  by  poking  him  with  a stick.  The  monkey 
would  turn  and  grin  and  snap  at  him,  but  the  boy  then  jumped 
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out  of  reach.  But  after  a while  the  boy  stopped,  and,  I sup- 
pose) forgot  all  about  the  matter;  for,  turning  to  go  away,  he 
got  a tremendous  blow  on  his  back  from  the  broom. 

Father.  If  you  would  like  to  hear,  Ella,  I can  tell  you 
a very  amusing  story,  and  a true  one,  of  the  revenge  of  a 
monkey. 

Ella  and  all  the  children.  Oh,  father,  tell  us,  tell  us ! 


LESSON  L X 1 1 . 


Ag-gress'or,  an  assailant,  one  who 
makes  an  attack. 

Com' fit  (kum'Jit),  dried  preserves. 


Jeal'ous-y,  hatred  of  a rival. 
En-gross',  to  obtain  the  whole  of. 
In-trude',  to  thrust  in. 


Pronunciation. — An'i-mals,  not  an’mals ; al'ways,  not  al'wuz;  sup-plies',  not 

s’plies;  de-sign',  not  d’sign;  chat'ter-ing,  not  chat'tring ; fol'low,  not  fol'ler. 

THE  MONKEY’S  REVENGE. 

1.  A COLLECTION  of  wild  animals,  you  know,  always  contains 
a number  of  monkeys,  which  form  not  the  least  attractive  part 
of  the  show.  In  fact,  to  children  at  least,  the  elephant  and 
the  monkeys  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  rest. 

2.  A few  years  ago  such  a collection  contained  a monkey 
whose  lively  tricks  and  amusing  grimaces  attracted  general 
notice. 

3.  He  was  such  a public  favorite  that  almost  every  visitor 
brought  him  some  dainty;  profuse  supplies  of  nuts,  cakes, 
fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  were  poured  into  his  cage. 

4.  But  of  a sudden  the  supplies  stopped.  The  ladies  and 
the  children  passed  him  by,  and  bestowed  all  their  favors  on 
the  next  cage.  No  more  chestnuts!  no  more  raisins!  no  more 
comfits ! All  went  to  an  unknown  rival. 

5.  This  excited  in  the  monkey  the  most  intense  rage  and 
jealousy.  He  tried  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  find  out 
why  he  was  deserted,  and  why  his  neighbor  received  all  the 
good  things. 

6.  At  length  he  contrived  to  push  out  a knot  in  the  boards 
that  divided  his  cage  from  the  cage  of  his  neighbor.  He  put 
his  eye  to  the  hole,  and  lo ! the  secret  was  revealed. 

7.  He  saw  in  the  cage  a little  young  monkey  with  its 
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mother,  and  observed  the  delighted  visitors  devoting  their 
attention  to  this  young  monkey. 

8.  The  young  monkey  now  became  the  object  of  his  unceas- 
ing hatred.  He  watched  it  through  his  peep-hole  ; he  put  his 
hand  round  the  corner  and  tried  to  pinch  it; — in  fact  spent  his 
time  in  contriving  mischief  against  the  poor  little  animal. 

9.  The  mother  was  all  this„time  aware  of  his  evil  designs,  and 
took  great  care  to  keep  her  young  one  away  from  the  dangerous 
corner  where  the  monkey’s  hand  was  always  intruding  itself. 

10.  But  at  last  his  time  of  revenge  arrived.  One  day  he 
was  seen  to  give  more  attention  than  usual  to  his  peep-hole; 
and  his  whole  manner  denoted  that  mischief  was  near. 

11.  Suddenly  his  eye  was  withdrawn  from  the  peep-hole; 
his  hand  was  thrust  through  like  lightning,  and  when  drawn 
back  from  the  other  side,  it  brought  with  it  the  tail  of  the  poor 
little  monkey. 

12.  Fixing  his  feet  firmly  on  each  side  of  the  peep-hole,  he 
pulled  away  at  his  rival’s  tail ; now  screaming  with  delight, 
and  now  chattering  with  fear  at  the  punishment  which  he  knew 
would  follow. 

13.  The  poor  little  monkey  set  up  the  most  heart-rending 
outcry.  The  mother  flew  to  its  help,  and,  seeing  her  offspring 
fastened  to  the  wall,  seized  its  arms  and  pulled  with  all  her 


might  in  order  to  release  it. 


14.  The  aggressor  chattered,  the  mother  replied,  and  the 
young  one  screamed,  till  the  outcry  brought  up  the  keeper,  at 
whose  approach  the  aggressor  let  go  his  victim’s  tail,  and 
crouched  into  the  farther  corner  of  his  cage. 


LESSON  LXIII. 
Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Sp,  Sps,  and  Spd. 


spade 

crisp. 

clasps 

clasped 

in-spire' 

spin 

wisp 

gasps 

gasped 

be-speak' 

spell 

hasp 

asps 

hasped 

splint'er 

spice 

grasp 

wasps 

rasped 

spi'cy 

Speak  the  speech  without  lisps  or  gasps.  i 

The  spars  were  split  by  the  cusps  of  spears.  < 
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LESSON  LXIV. 


i 


Ar  rayed',  clad. 

As-sured',  sure,  confident. 

Con'test,  struggle,  fight. 

Helm'et,  a piece  of  armor  worn  on  the 
head. 


Mus'tered,  ready  for  fight. 

Shield,  a piece  of  armor  to  protect  the 
breast. 

With -stand',  to  keep  one’s  ground 
against  attacks. 


Pronunciation. — Fi'er-y,  not  fir'y;  sol'dier  (soh'jur);  weap'ons  ( wep'ns );  vic'- 
to-ry,  not  vie’ try;  e'vil  ( ev't );  spir'it,  not  sper'ril. 

Sword  rhymes  with  board ; and  word  with  bird. 

Arrayed  doth  rhyme  with  fade ; and  whole  with  soul. 

THE  YOUNG  SOLDIER. 

1.  “Wherefore,  take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and,  having 
done  all, to  stand. 

2. “Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 

3. “ And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.” 

4.  A soldier ! a soldier  I do  long  to  be ! 

The  name  and  the  life  of  a soldier  for  me ! 

I would  not  be  living  at  ease  and  at  play ; 

But  honor  and  glory  would  win  in  my  day. 

5.  A soldier ! a soldier  in  armor  arrayed — 

My  weapons  in  hand — of  no  contest  afraid  ; 

I would  ever  be  ready  to  strike  the  first  blow, 

And  to  fight  my  good  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe ! 

6.  But  then, let  me  tell  you,  no  blood  would  I shed  ; 

No  victory  seek  o’er  the  dying  and  dead. 

A far  braver  soldier  than  this  would  I be — 

A warrior  of  truth  in  the  ranks  of  the  free  I 

7.  With  the  right  for  my  helmet,  and  faith  for  my  shield, 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit  I would  learn  how  to  wield. 

And  then  against  evil  and  wrong  would  I fight, 

Assured  of  the  triumph,  because  in  the  right. 

8.  A soldier  ! a soldier  of  truth  let  me  be  ! 

Young  friends,  I invite  you — enlist  now  with  me. 

Our  bands  will  be  mustered  ; our  foes  shall  give  way ; 

Let  us  up  and  be  clad  in  our  battle-array  ! 

9.  This  warfare  does  not  bathe  the  earth  in  gore,  nor  plunge 
families  in  ruin, — but  it  is  waged  against  evil  passions  and 


unholy  desires. 


Its  triumphs  are  as  glorious  as  bloodless. 
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Doc'ile,  ready  to  learn,  easily  man-  I Rest'less,  unquiet,  disposed  to  move, 
aged.  I unmanageable. 

Pronunciation. — Mead'ow,  not  med'der;  spir'it,  not  spef'ret,  to'ward,  not 

io-ward’. 

Docile  with  fossil  rhymes,  and  catch  with  latch. 

DO  NOT  DECEIVE  EVEN  A BRUTE. 

1.  Willie  was  owner  of  a fine  pony,  of  wliicli  fie  was  very 
fond.  He  used  to  feed  it  and  ride  it  about,  and  was  very  kind 
to  it. 

2.  Tfie  pony  was  very 
docile,  and  liad  been 
trained  to  tfie  most  gen- 
tle manners.  When 
Willie  wished  to  mount 
him  the  pony  would 
stand  perfectly  still, 
although  other  horses 
might  be  plunging  or 
running  about  him,— a 
circumstance  that  in 
most  cases  makes  a horse  very  restless. 

3.  As  soon  as  his  rider  was  well  seated  in  the  saddle,  a 
motion  of  the  bridle  or  a word  of  command,  would  make  him 
move  off  with  great  spirit. 

4.  But  Joco,  for  that  was  the  pony’s  name,  when  he  was 
once  put  in  the  meadow  was  very  hard  to  catch. 

5.  One  day  Willie  wanted  to  catch  his  pony,  but  Joco  wished 
to  have  another  trot  round  the  meadow.  When  the  boy  went 
to  him  and  was  about  to  put  on  the  bridle,  Joco  gave  a kick 
and  a snort,  flung  up  his  heels,  and  trotted  away. 

6.  Willie  tried  again  and  again,  but  could  not  catch  the  ^ 

pony.  A man  was  digging  close  by,  and  Willie  asked  him  J 
liow  he  should  catch  the  pony.  > 

7.  “ Get  some  corn  in  your  hat,”  said  the  man,  “ and  he  will 
come  to  you.” — “But  I have  no  corn,”  said  Willie. — “Then 
hold  out  your  hat  as  if  you  had”  said  the  man,  “and  he  will 
come,  and  you  can  catch  him.” 
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\ 8.  “ That  would  be  deceiving  him,”  said  Willie;  “and  I will 

i not  deceive  any  one , not  even  a beast.  Besides,  if  I cheated 
i him  once,  he  would  not  believe  me  another  time.” 

I 9.  At  last  Willie  got  a handful  of  grass,  and  held  it  toward 
^ the  pony.  Joco  came  up  and  ate  the  grass.  His  master  then 

(gave  him  some  more,  and,  when  he  had  patted  him,  he  put  on 
the  bridle,  and,  leaping  on  his  back,  trotted  off  as  happy  as 
possible. 


< In-trud'er,  one  who  thrusts  himself  I De  coy',  to  lead  by  means  of  a trick,  to 
5 where  he  is  not  wanted.  | allure. 

j Pronunciation. — Chick'en,  not  chick’n;  path,  not  parth;  at-tract',  not  at-lrack'; 

first,  not  fust. 


1.  This  bird  is  known  by  different  names  in  different  parts 
\ of  the  country.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  called  the  par- 
i tridge.  In  the  Middle  States,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  is 

I'  known  only  as  the  pheasant.  In  the  Western  States  it  gets 
its  proper  name  of  grouse,  or  ruffed-grouse. 

2.  While  alone,  and  without  fear,  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
^ the  female  grouse  leads  her  brood  about,  and  scratches  for 
\ them  as  a lien  for  her  chickens. 


LESSON  L X V I 


Put  rhymes  with  foot ; and  wound  with  pruned. 
Gets  rhymes  with  frets;  and  grouse  with  mouse. 


THE  GROUSE 
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3.  But  at  the  first  approach  of  any  danger,  the  mother  ut- 
ters an  alarm-note,  which  the  young  ones  understand.  They 
instantly  dive  into  the  high  grass,  or  under  the  leaves,  so  that 
not  one  of  them  is  anywhere  to  he  seen. 

4.  The  old  bird  flies  off  a short  distance,  but  not  quite  out 
of  sight,  and  puts  in  use  every  effort  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
intruder. 

5.  She  throws  herself  in  the  path,  tumbles  along  as  if  with 
broken  wing  or  leg,  lies  down  on  her  side,  and  pretends  in 
other  ways  to  be  badly  wounded,  and  unable  to  escape. 

6.  If  pursued,  she  will  still  flutter  about,  letting  the  enemy 
almost  get  hold  of  her,  but  still  keeping  just  out  of  his  grasp. 

7.  In  this  way  she  decoys  him,  step  by  step,  away  from  the 
place  where  the  young  brood  is  hidden. 

8.  When  she  has  lured  him  far  enough,  the  cunning  old 
bird  takes  to  her  wings  and  flies  out  of  sight. 

9.  There  she  waits  and  watches  till  the  intruder  is  gone. 
Then  with  great  caution,  and  with  a circling  flight,  she  returns 
to  her  young  ones,  who  are  still  hiding  among  the  leaves. 

10.  With  a sort  of  cluck,  she  gives  notice  that  the  danger 
is  passed.  And  though  a moment  before  not  a bird  was  visi- 
ble, it  is  amusing  to  see  ten  or  twelve  little  things  come  peep- 
ing out  from  the  leaves,  and  running  to  the  protection  of  their 
mother’s  wing. 

11.  A kind  of  grouse,  abundant  on  the  western  prairies,  is 
called  the  prairie-hen.  This  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
The  prairie-hen,  or -pinnated- grouse,  delights  in  the  open  plains, 
and  avoids  the  forests,  the  liill-sides,  and  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers. 


LESSON  LXVII. 


Articulation.- 

—On  the  sound  of  St  and  Sts. 

stab 

mast 

hosts 

lasts 

ar-rests' 

steam 

forced 

nests 

fasts 

team'ster 

stage 

kissed 

tastes 

hastes 

for'ests 

stock 

first 

beasts 

rusts 

fast'est 

Amidsts  the  mists  he  thrusts  his  fists  against  the  posts,  and 
insists  he  sees  the  ghosts. 
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LESSON  LX VI  I I 


Berth,  place  in  which  a ship  lies;  thence 
a situation,  or  employment. 

Chap,  a youth,  or  boy. 

Cab'in-Boy,  a boy  whose  duty  it  is  to 
wait  on  the  captain  on  board  a ship. 


Damp'er,  discouragement;  that  which 
destroys  confidence  or  hope. 

He  art' i- ly,  from  the  heart. 

Re'al  strong,  an  incorrect  colloquial 
expression  for  very  strong  indeed. 


Pronunciation. — Pock'ets,  not  pock’ its;  Cap'tain  (cap'tin),  not  cap’n. 

Put  rhymes  with  foot  and  soot;  but  not  with  cut. 

A GOOD  RECOMMENDATION. 

1.  “Please,  sir,  do  you  want  a cabin-boy?” — “I  do  want 
a cabin-boy,  my  lad;  but  what  is  that  to  you?  A little  chap 
like  you  is  not  lit  for  the  berth.” 

2.  “Oh,  sir,  I am  real  strong.  I can  do  a great  deal  of 
work,  though  I am  not  so  very  old  I” 

3.  “ But  what  are  you  here  for?  You  do  not  look  like  a cily 
boy.  Have  you  run  away  from  home?” 

4.  “Oh!  no,  indeed,  sir;  my  father  died,  and  my  mother  is 
very  poor,  and  I want  to  do  something  to  help  her.  She  let  me 
come.” 

5.  “Well,  my  son,  where  are  your  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion? We  cannot  take  a boy  without  knowing  something  about 
him.” 

6.  Here  was  a damper.  Willie  had  never  thought  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  letters  from  his  teacher  or  minister  or 
some  other  proper  person  to  prove  to  strangers  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  good  boy.  Now,  what  was  he  to  do? 

7.  He  stood  in  deep  thought,  the  captain  all  the  time  closely 
watching  the  workings  of  his  expressive  face.  At  length  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  drew  out  a little  Bible,  and 
without  one  word  placed  it  in  the  captain’s  hand. 

8.  The  captain  opened  the  blank  page  and  read : — 

<2%*  /didue  ^j^iadam: 

co cn  ted  a-i  a zczoazd ^/oz  zeyu/az  and  fiunctuad  at= 
tendance  at  (ddadda  td*oc/iood,  7 rid jfbz  diet-  ddamedco 4 conduct 
tdeze  and  edaciodeze. 

My  tu4  (ddunday-oedood  (§/tac  dez. 
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9.  The  captain  was  not  a pious  man,  but  his  heart  could 
not  view  this  case  unmoved.  The  little  fatherless  child  stand- 
ing humbly  before  him,  and  referring  him  to  the  testimony  of 
his  Sunday-school  teacher  given  in  his  little  Bible,  touched  a 
tender  spot  in  the  breast  of  the  noble  seaman.  Clapping  Wil- 
lie heartily  on  the  shoulder,  the  captain  said, — 

10.  ‘‘You  are  the  boy  for  me.  You  shall  sail  with  me;  and 
if  you  are  as  good  a lad  as  I think  you  are,  your  pockets  shall 
not  be  empty  when  you  go  back  to  your  good  mother.” 


LESSON  LXIX 


edged 


Cos-tume',  mode  of  dress. 

Cut'ler-y,  knives  and  other 
tools  for  cutting. 

Bar' re  ns,  extensive  level  tracts  of  land, 
producing  grass  and  small  trees.  ' 
Lus'trous,  bright  and  shining. 


Ant'ler,  branch  of  a horn. 

Squaw,  Indian  term  for  woman. 
Pli'a-ble,  easy  to  he  folded. 
Moc'ca-sin,  covering  for  the  feet  and 
ancles. 

Leg'gings,  covering  for  the  legs. 


Pronunciation. — Prai'rie,  not  pa-ra'ry,  shrink,  not  srink ; har'ness,  not  liar'  - 
niss;  mis'chiev-ous,  not  mis-cliiev'  1 ous;  shrub,  not  srub,  leg'gings,  not 
leg' gins  ; cos-tume',  not  cos'tume. 


THE  DEER. 

1.  The  common  deer  is  found  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  barrens  and 
swamps  of  the  southern  states,  and  on  the  great  western 
prairies. 

2.  In  such  places  these  animals  have  the  habit  of  collecting 
in  immense  herds  of  several  hundreds. 

3.  The  color  of  the  deer  is  a dusky  red.  Its  large  eyes  are 
very  black  and  lustrous.  Its  tail  is  short,  and  its  legs  are  long 
ancl  slender. 
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4.  The  male  deer  has  large  horns  with  spreading  antlers. 
These  horns  are  shed  every  winter ; a new  pair  soon  appears,  at 
first  in  the  shape  of  two  soft  and  tender  knobs ; these  become 
fully  grown  in  July  or  August.  The  female  has  no  horns. 

5.  The  flesh  of  the  deer  is  called  venison.  As  food,  venison 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  from  the  camp  of  the  hunter  to 
the  table  of  the  wealthy  citizen. 

6.  Its  skin  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  wild  man,  as 
well  as  useful  to  the  dweller  in  towns.  Dressed  and  smoked  by 
the  squaw  till  soft  and  pliable,  buckskin  will  not  shrink  with 
all  the  wettings  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  In  the  shape  of 
moccasins,  leggings,  and  hunting-shirts,  it  forms  a chief  part  of 
the  Indian  costume. 

7.  From  the  horns  are  made  excellent  handles  for  knives 
and  various  other  kinds  of  cutlery. 

8.  Though  so  timid  that  it  will  run  from  the  sight  of  a 
child,  the  deer  is  easily  tamed.  When  taken  very  young  and 
kindly  treated,  the  fawn  becomes  attached  to  its  keeper  in  a 
few  hours. 

9.  But  with  age  it  grows  very  mischievous.  A pair  that 
were  kept  for  several  years  were  in  the  habit  of  leaping  into  the 
house  through  the  open  windows. 

10.  When  the  sashes  were  down,  they  still  bounced  through, 
shattering  the  glasses.  They  licked  the  covers  of  books,  nib- 
bled the  papers,  and  gnawed  the  carriage-harness. 

11.  No  shrub  in  the  garden  was  safe;  and  at  last  they 
pounced  on  the  young  ducks  and  chickens,  biting  off  their 
heads  and  feet,  and  leaving  the  bodies  untouched. 


strait 

strap 


LESSON  LXX. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Str  and  Spr. 

straw  stride  strict  re-strain' 


street 


strove 


strut 


a-stray' 


sprain 

spread 


Now  strike  the  string  for  a stronger  strain. 

sprite  sprang  springe  os'pray 

sprat  sprawl  spruce  sprinkle 

Each  spray  and  sprig  sprouts  in  spring. 
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Af-front'eh,  offended,  hurt. 
Bland,  mild,  soft,  gentle. 

Blithe,  sprightly,  joyous,  lively. 
Pricked,  raised,  erect. 


Dint'ed,  indented,  stamped  so  as  leave 
a mark 

Silk'y,  soft  as  silk  to  the  touch. 

IV ny,  small,  slender. 


Pronunciation. — Shad'ow,  noi yihad'ur;  vel'vet,  not  vel'vit ; a-cross',  not 
a-crorst' ; fond'ness,  not  fond'nisS. 

Once  rhymes  with  dunce ; and  heard  with  bird. 

THE  SPOTTED  FAWN. 


1.  A summer  day  as  once  we  stood 
Beneath  a spreading  tree, 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  a wood, 
Three  merry  girls  were  we. 


2.  W e heard  a sound,  and,  looking  back, 

A fawn,  all  blithe  and  tripping, 

Across  a soft  and  mossy  track 

Was  coming  toward  us,  skipping! 

3.  He  stood  beside  us,  and  his  eyes, 

So  large  and  black  and  bright, 

Did  seem  to  speak  of  kind  surprise 
And  fondness  and  delight. 

4.  His  tiny  hoofs  of  polished  black 

Deep  in  the  moss  were  dinted ; 

His  ai'ching  neck  and  velvet  back 
With  glossy  spots  were  printed. 

5.  He  rubbed  his  little  silky  nose 

Against  my  cheek  and  hand, 

And  looked  as  if  he’d  like  to  talk, 

So  kind  he  seemed  and  bland  ! 

6.  He  searched  our  basket,  smelt  our  gloves, 

And  how  he  sneezed  and  grunted  ; 

For  we  had  nothing  that  he  loves, 

And  so  he  felt  affronted  ! 

7.  O spotted  fawn!  O speckled  fawn ! — 

He  sees  a soft  eye  glisten ! 

And  there,  across  the  grassy  lawn, 

An  ear  is  pricked  to  listen. 


8.  Pie  sees  that  ear,  he  knows  that  eye,— 
There  dare  approach  no  other; — 
Away  his  glistening  footsteps  fly — 

It  is  the  doe — his  mother ! 
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Daint'y,  nice  in  selecting  what  is  ten-  j O-ver-look',  to  neglect,  to  slight. 

der  and  good.  | Spray,  small  branches  of  a tree,  twigs. 

Pronunciation. — Sound  the  t in  frosts;  per-sim'mon,  not  sim'mon ; o-pos'sum, 
not  pos'sum;  bears,  not  bars;  sur-round'ed,  not  s’  round'  ed. 

Food  rhymes  with  brood  and  mood ; *6ut  not  with  good  or  would. 

WIIAT  THE  DEER  EATS. 

1.  The  faocl  of  the  deer  varies  with  the  season.  In  winter 
they  feed  on  the  buds  and  spray  of  several  kinds  of  shrubs ; 
in  spring  and  summer  on  tender  grasses,  being  very  select  and 
dainty  in  their  taste. 

2.  At  these  seasons  the  deer  leaps  the  fences  and  visits  the 
fields  of  the  planter,  taking  a bite  at  the  young  wheat  and  oats, 
and  not  neglecting  the  green  corn. 

3.  It  has  a decided  liking  for  a field  of  cow-peas,  which  it 
divests  of  young  pods  and  tender  leaves ; nor  does  it  overlook 
any  kind  of  berries. 

4.  In  autumn  it  finds  supplies  of  choice  food  in  the  chest- 
nuts, the  beechnuts,  and  the  acorns  strewed  over  the  ground. 

5.  A herd  of  deer  has  been  observed  feeding  on  these  fruits, 
surrounded  by  a flock  of  wild  turkeys,  all  eagerly  claiming 
their  share. 

6.  The  fruit  of  the  persimmon -tree,  when  ripened  by  the 
frosts  of  winter,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  deer,  as  well  as  by  bears,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  most 
other  kinds  of  wild  animals. 
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Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Sk,  Skr,  Sks,  and  Skd. 


skin 

screw 

casks 

masked 

san  'scrit 

skip 

scream 

disks 

asked 

de-scry' 

scar 

scroll 

whisks 

risked 

de-scribe' 

scare 

scratch 

flasks 

tasked 

landscape 

Sculling  the  skiff,  the  scurrilous  scamp  scuds  off. 

The  scourged  schoolboy  screamed,  screeched,  and  scratched. 
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A pace',  quick,  fast,  speedily. 

15  a k,  is  used  to  mean  the  practice  of  the 
law,  the  profession  of  a lawyer. 


Cred'it,  reputation,  honor. 

In  quir'ing-ly,  with  a searching  man- 
ner. 


g PKONJJNCiATiON. — News,  not  noos  ; in'dus-try,  (accent  on  first  syllable) ; chil'clrcn, 
| not  chit  dumb ; for'tune,  not  for'ckoon. 

^ Beyond  with  pond  doth  rhyme ; but  not  with  fund. 

l WIIAT  THEN? 

SI.  Henry  one  afternoon  came  skipping  into  Iiis  uncle’s  study, 
exclaiming,  “Good  news,  clear  uncle!  my  father  lias  at  last 
| agreed  that  I am  to  go  to  the  grammar-school,  and  then  study 
for  the  bar.  My  fortune  is  made,  is  it  not  ? ” 

2.  “I  suppose  so,”  said  his  uncle;  “and.  I suppose,  too, 
you  will  begin  to  work  harder  at  your  lessons.  Well,  what 
then  ? ” 

3.  “After  I have  been  three  years  at  school  I have  to  pass 
an  examination ; and  I hope  to  do  so  with  credit  to  myself. 
And  then  I am  to  go  and  study  the  law.” 

4.  “And  then?”  his  uncle  asked. 

“Why,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I will  work  and  work, 
and  get  such  a name  for  industry  and  the  stock  of  learning  I 
have  mastered  that  business  will  flow  in  apace.” 

5.  “And  then?” 

“ I shall  begin  to  relax  a little,  and  lay  by  a little,  and 
have  plenty  of  money  in  band ; and  when  this  is  done  I will 
marry  some  nice  girl,  and  keep  house  for  myself.” 

6.  “And  then?” 

“Then  I shall  have  children  growing  up,  and  they  will 
need  to  be  looked  after  and  settled.  Do  not  doubt  I shall 
be  very  careful  to  bring  them  up  to  what  they  are  fit  for ; so 
they  will  be  sure  to  do  well,  and  take  their  lessons  out  of  my 
book.” 

7.  “And  then?” 

“After  this  I shall  lie  quite  snug  on  my  oars,  heartily  re- 
joicing in  the  good  fortune  my  children  enjoy,  and  sink  into  a 
happy  old  age.” 

8.  “And  then?” 

“Why,  then — let  me  think  a little.”  Here  the  youth 
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paused.  “ Why  then,  you  know,  we  cannot  live  forever;  and, 
even  if  wc  could,  it  would  not  he  good  for  us.  So,  then,  it 
cannot  he  helped,  I must  leave  the  world.” 

9.  “And  then,  what  next?”  asked  the  uncle,  taking  hold  of 
the  youth’s  hands  somewhat  solemnly,  and  looking  him  full, 
hut  inquiringly  and  tenderly,  in  the  face.  “ Dear  Henry,  what 
then?” 

10.  Here  the  color  rose  in  Henry’s  face;  a kind  of  shudder 
came  over  him,  and  tears  filled,  his  eyes;  for  at  this  moment 
his  conscience  smote  him. 

11.  “Dear  uncle,”  he  replied  earnestly,  “how  can  I thank 
you  enough?  I am  ashamed  to  say  I had  quite  forgotten  the 
main  point : — ■ ‘ It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
that  the  judgment.’  ” 

12.  Of  what  value  after  all  will  he  the  greatest  earthly 
prosperity,  without  preparation  for  the  long  life  heyond  the 
grave  ? 


LESSON  L X X V . 


Blun'der,  an  absurd  mistake. 
Con'sti-tute,  to  compose,  or  form. 
Con-trib'ute,  to  help  to  produce. 
Fra'giiance,  sweet  odors. 

In-fer',  to  deduce,  to  derive  as  a con- 
sequence. 


In'fi-nite -ly,  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree. 

Or" gan,  an  instrument  by  which  some 
process  is  carried  on. 

Sus-tain',  to  support,  to  maintain. 
Vis'ion,  the  power  of  seeing. 


Pronunciation. — Sup-pose',  not  s’pose;  first,  not  fust ; i-de'a,  not  i'dee; 

voi'ces,  not  vi'ces. 

Yes  rhymes  with  bless,  and  dress ; but  not  with  bliss. 


THE  FLOWER-NAME. 

George . Mother,  mother,  come  here ! do  come  here ! I will 
show  you  such  a sight  as  in  all  your  lifetime  you  never  saw 
before. 

Mother . Well,  my  son,  it  is  certainly  very  pretty.  But  I 
have  often  seen  mustard,  growing.  . 

George.  But,  mother,  how  did  it  come  there  ? 

Mother.  How  came  these  other  plants  here  ? — these  flowers 
and  shruhs,  of  which  the  garden  is  full.  The  mustard  grew 
here,  of  course. 

George.  But,  no,  mother,  it  could  not  have  grown  here  hy 
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cliance.  Who  ever  knew  such  a thing  as  that  to  happen  by 
chance  ? 

Mother.  What  makes  you  think  it  could  not  have  happened 
by  chance? 

George.  Why,  look  at  the  little  plants,  how  they  have 
sprouted  up  so  as  to  spell  my  name,  G-e-o-r-G-e  ; not  a letter 
wanting, — not  a letter  in  the  wrong  place. 


Mother.  Yes,  it  is  spelled  very  well ; much  better,  indeed, 
than  the  spelling  of  a little  boy  who  once  wrote  a letter  to  his 
father  and  signed  his  name  J-O-R-J-E. 

George.  Oh,  mother,  do  not  tease  me  any  more  about  that 
blunder.  But. -indeed,  I am  sure  chance  could  not  have  scat- 
tered this  mustard-seed.  See  how  even  and  exact  all  the  letters 
are  at  top  and  bottom.  I am  sure  somebody  did  it,  and  I think, 
mother,  you  did  it  to  surprise  me. 

Mother.  You  guess  right.  I sowed  the  mustard-seed,  but 
not  precisely  to  surprise  you.  I did  it  to  teach  you  something 
which  I wish  you  to  understand. 

George.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  learn,  mother,  from  a bed 
of  mustard? 

Mother.  You  did  not  see  me,  my  son,  a week  ago  when  I 
formed  this  little  plant-bed,  where  you  find  your  name  in  these 
beautiful  green  letters ; — how  then  came  you  to  think  that  I had 
done  it  ? 
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George . Of  course  I knew  that  chance  could  not  have  shaped 
the  letters  so  perfectly,  and  put  them  together  so  correctly ; I 
knew  that  some  person  must  have  done  it,  and  whom  would  I 
sooner  suspect  than  my  dear  mother.’ 

Mother.  And  yet,  all  around  us  are  millions  and  millions  of 
things  shaped  more  perfectly,  and  put  together  with  infinitely 


greater  skill. 


George.  What  things?  They  must  be  very  wonderful. 
Please  show  them  to  me. 

Mother.  Look,  then,  first  at  yourself.  You  have  eyes  most 
exactly  contrived  to  enable  you  to  see  things  around  you.  It 
would  take  hours  to  give  you  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  what 
wonderful  contrivance  there  is  in  the  human  eye.  But  without 
an  ample  supply  of  light  all  this  contrivance  would  be  in  vain, 
for  light  is  requisite  for  vision ; — and,  sure  enough,  yonder  in 
the  sky,  millions  and  millions  of  miles  off,  shines  a sun  that 
gives  just  the  kind  of  light  to  suit  our  wants.  Does  this  look 
to  you  like  chance? 

You  have  also  ears  to  hear  sweet  sounds  and  the  voices  of 
your  friends.  All  the  skill  of  man  never  made  anything  half 
so  wonderful. 

You  have  a nose  constructed  to  produce  the  sense  of  smell,— 
and  just  exactly  fitted  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  these  beautiful 
flowers. 

You  have  a mouth  furnished  with  a tongue  to  enable  you  to 
talk,  and  with  teeth  to  enable  you  to  eat. 

You  have  hands  which  are  adapted  for  a thousand  purposes, 
and  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  wonderful. 

Besides  these  and  many  other  outward  contrivances,  you 
have  within  your  body  brains  and  lungs  and  heart,  and  a thou- 
sand other  organs,  all  designed  to  sustain  your  existence  and 
contribute  to  your  happiness. 

Hours  and  days  and  weeks  would  not  suffice  to  explain  all 
the  wonderful  contrivances  of  exquisite  nicety  and  beauty  that 
constitute  the  human  body. 

If  my  dear  boy  inferred  my  presence  merely  from  this  bed 
of  mustard,  what  should  he  infer  from  such  wonderful  proofs  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  ? 

George.  Oh  yes,  mother,  I understand,  I see  it  all.  I should 
be  blind  not  to  see  in  all  these  things  the  work  of  Almighty 
God. 
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LESSON  LXXVI. 

Ac-knowl'edge,  to  admit  as  real.  | In-quis'i-tive,  very  apt  to  ask  questions. 

Pronunciation. — Nei'ther  (nee'ther) ; al'ways,  not  al'wuz ; po'et-ry,  not  po'try  ; 

po-ta'toes,  not  po-ta'turs. 

Aunt  rhymes  with  pant;  but  not  with  want. 


INQUISITIVE  JACK. 

1.  There  was  once  a little  boy  who  had  neither  father  nor 
mother ; but  he  had  an  excellent  aunt,  who  supplied  the  place 
of  parents.  Her  name  was  Piper,  and  a very  good  woman  she 
was. 

2.  The  boy’s  name  was  John ; but,  as  he  was  always  ask- 
ing questions,  he  at  length  got  the  name  of  Inquisitive  Jack. 

3.  He  was  perpetually  teasing  his  aunt  to  tell  him  about  the 
sun  or  the  moon, — to  explain  to  him  why  the  fire  burned,  or 
where  the  rain  came  from,  or  something  else  of  the  kind. 

4.  His  aunt,  being  unmarried,  and  having  little  else  to  do, 
used  to  sit  down  for  hours  together,  and  answer  little  Jack’s 
inquiries. 

5.  One  winter  day,  as  they  were  sitting  by  a pleasant  fire, 
Jack  was  reading  a book  of  poetry.  After  a while  he  laid 
down  the  book,  and  asked  his  aunt  why  some  things  are  told 
in  poetry  and  some  in  prose.  To  this  the  good  lady  replied 
as  follows : — 

6.  “I  must  fell  you  in  the  first  place,  my  boy,  that  prose 
is  the  language  of  common  speech,  such  as  I am  now  talking. 
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7.  “But  there  are  certain  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  too 
tine  and  beautiful  for  prose.  If  these  were  expressed  in  a com- 
mon way,  their  beauty  would  be  lost.  I will  try  to  make  you 
understand  this  by  a story. 

8.  “ There  were  once  some  flowers  growing  in  a garden,  but 
they  were  mixed  with  other  plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  pota- 
toes, beets,  and  other  things.  These  flowers  had  therefore  a 
common  appearance,  and  no  one  noticed  their  beauty. 

9.  “At  length  the  gardener  took  up  the  flowers,  and  set 
them  out  in  a nice  bed  of  earth,  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 
This  situation  permitted  their  bright  colors  and  fair  forms  to  be 
seen,  and  they  therefore  attracted  the  attention  of  every  person 
who  passed. 

10.  “Every  body  admired  them,  and  those  who  overlooked 
them  as  common  things  when  planted  in  a kitchen -garden, 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  their  beauty  and  praise  their  fra- 
grance when  they  were  flourishing  in  a flower-garden. 

11.  “Thus  you  perceive  that  I compare  fine  thoughts  to 
flowers.  However  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  would  strike 
us  less,  and  please  us  less,  if  they  were  presented  in  a common 
way.  They  want  a situation  appropriate  to  them,  and  then 
we  perceive  and  feel  their  full  beauty. 

12.  “Poetry,  then,  consists  of  beautiful  thoughts  in  beauti- 
ful language,  and  may  be  compared  to  a bed  of  flowers  with 
graceful  forms,  bright  colors,  and  sweet  fragrance. 

13.  “Prose  consists  of  common  thoughts  expressed  in  com- 
mon language,  and  may  be  compared  to  a garden  filled  with 
things  that  are  useful  rather  than  beautiful,  such  as  beets,  po- 
tatoes, and  cabbages . ” 



LESSON  LXXVII. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  She  and  Tiir. 

shred  shrimp  shroud  shrine  shriv'el 

shrew  shrift  shrug  shrew  shrunk'en 

Shrill  shrieks  make  him  shrink  from  the  shrubbery, 
thrash  three  throb  throng  en-thraf 

thread  thrill  throat  thrust  spend'thrift 

Thrice  was  the  throne  threatened  with  overthrow. 
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Fi'ber,  fine,  slender  threads. 
In-ter-woven',  woven  together,  closely 
mingled. 


Mem'brane,  a thin  flexible  skin,  like 
a bladder. 


; Pronunciation. — Ex-act'ly,  not  'x act'ly;  fol'lows,  not  fol'ters. 

; Abbreviation. — &c.  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  words  et  cetera , meaning 
and  the  rest.  It  is  to  be  read  et  cetera  or  and  so  forth. 

Laugh  rhymes  with  quaff,  and  got  with  spot. 

: Broken  with  token  rhymes ; muscle  with  rustle. 

MORE  ABOUT  INQUISITIVE  JACK,  HIS  AUNT 
i PIPER,  AND  POETRY. 

1.  Jack  listened  with  great  attention  to  what  his  aunt 
; Piper  had  been  saying ; and  then  he  scratched  his  head,  as  if 
| he  was  puzzled  and  did  not  exactly  understand  her.  He  then 

spoke  as  follows  : — 

2.  “Well,  aunt,  all  this  is  very  strange  that  you  have  been 

telling  me.  I thought  poetry  was  only  a string  of  verses  with  j* 
rhymes  at  the  end : such  as  Jtojp^  top  ; butter , mutter ; eater , | 
Peter , &c.  ij 

3.  “I  have  made  some  verses  myself,  and  I thought  they  jj 

were  poetry,  and  pretty  good  poetry  too.”  \ 

4.  “Well,”  said  his  aunt,  “let  me  hear  your  verses,  and  I 
will  then  tell  you  whether  they  are  poetry  or  not.” 

5.  “I  will  repeat  them,”  said  Jack,  “if  you  will  promise 
not  to  laugh.”  “Go  on,”  said  his  aunt;  “I  will  not  laugh  if 
I can  help  it.”  Jack  then  proceeded  as  follows: — 

6.  “ The  dog  sat  down  to  eat  his  bone, 

The  cat  went  out  to  walk  alone  ; 

The  bird  was  sinsrin"  on  the  bou<di. 

The  bell  was  tinkling  on  the  cow. 

7.  “ The  leaves  were  all  upon  the  trees, 

The  grass  was  on  the  ground  ; 

The  butterfly  was  on  the  breeze, 

A pint  doth  weigh  a pound-. 

8.  “ A ghost  was  walking  in  a lane, 

’Twas  night,  and  all  was  still ; * 

A hat  was  in  the  window-pane, 

The  pigs  did  want  their  swill. 

A hungry  owl  peeped  out  of  a tree, 

And  all  she  said  was  to-whit,  to-wliee.” 
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9.  When  lie  got  to  this  point  his  aunt  Piper  laughed  outright, 
and  Jack  declared  that  she  had  broken  her  promise,  and  he 
would  not  repeat  another  verse.  He  sat,  for  some  time,,  with  a 
pouting  and  offended  air. 

10.  At  length  his  aunt  went  on  to  speak  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1 lo  “I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  dear  Jack,  for  laughing ; but 
I could  not  well  help  it.  Your  idea  of  poetry  is  like  that  of 
other  children;  and  I think  your  first  attempt  is  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  most  persons. 

12.  “But  I will  tell  you  a little  more  about  poetry,  and 
then  you  will  perhaps  understand  the  subject  better. 

13.  “Almost  all  nations,  let  them  be  ever  so  ignorant,  have 
some  among  them  who  are  poets.  The  first  poetry  they  make 
is  in  praise  of  what  they  see, — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars; 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  rivers. 

14.  “Then  they  begin  to  compare  things  together  that  are 
beautiful : they  say  that  the  cheeks  of  a blooming  young  girl 
are  like  the  rose,  and  that  her  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  sky. 

15.  “ They  compare  man  to  a tall,  well -formed  tree;  and 
they  go  on  finding  out  likeness  in  a great  many  things  that 
at  first  we  hardly  think  of  as  resembling  each  other. « When 
they  see  a person  in  a passion  they  say  he  is  like  the  ocean  in 
a storm. 

16.  “The  more  of  these  resemblances  they  find  out,  the 
better  poets  they  are.  Children  very  often  think,  when  they 
make  rhymes,  such  as  hat,  hat ; hop,  top,  &c. , that  they  are 
making  poetry ; but  they  are  making  nothing  but  rhymes. 

17.  “It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  rhymes  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  of  poetry ; but  the  poetry  does  not  consist  in  rhymes.  I 
will  repeat  to  you  some  Hindoo  poetry,  translated  from  the 
Hindoo  language ; perhaps  it  was  in  rhyme  before  it  was  trans- 
lated. 

18.  “‘As  a tree  is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  even  so  is  man; 
his  hairs  are  as  leaves,  his  skin  is  like  the  outer  bark. 

19.  “ ‘ Through  the  skin  flows  blood;  through  the  rind  of 
the  tree  flows  sap.  When  a man  is  wounded  blood  gushes 
' forth,  as  the  sap  from  a tree  that  is  cut. 

20.  “‘His  muscles  are  like  interwoven  fibers.  The  membrane 
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round  liis  bones  is  the  inward  bark.  His  bones  are  as  the 
hard  pieces  of  wood  within ; their  marrow  is  composed  of  pith. 

21.  ‘“Since  the  tree,  when  it  is  cut  down,  springs  again, 
still  fresher,  from  the  root, — from  what  root  springs  man  when 
he  is  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  death  ? 

22.  “‘He  springs  no  more  upon  earth;  but  he  lives  with 
God  in  heaven,  who  is  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  happiness.’” 


LESSON  LXXIX. 


Brake,  a thicket,  shrubbery. 
In-spi-ra'tion,  a highly  exciting  influ- 
ence 

Sen'ti-ment,  feelings,  ideas. 


Source,  fountain,  spring. 

SpecT-mkn,  a sample,  a small  portion 
presented  to  show  the  character  of  the 
whole. 


Pronunciation. — Mu'sic,  not  moo' sic  , pleas'ant,  not  'pleasant ; spec'i-men,  not 

spes’men. 

Prayer  rhymes  with  care , but  not  with  gayer. 

Linger  with  finger  rhymes ; but  not  with  singer. 

MORE  ABOUT  POETRY. 

1.  When  his  aunt  Piper  had  recited  these  specimens  of 
poetry  without  rhymes  Jack  asked  her  why  rhymes  were  ever 
used.  To  this  she  answered  in  these  words : — 

2.  “Rhymes,  my  dear  Jack,  are  like  music,  which,  you  know, 
is  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Do  you  not  remember  a song,  a prayer, 
or  a story  that  is  in  rhyme  better  than  one  that  is  not  ? Why 
is  this?  Because  it  strikes  the  ear  pleasantly,  and  touches 
the  heart,  as  if  itjwere  the  voice  of  some  sweet  friend. 

3.  “I  have  often  in  my  own  mind  compared  poetry  to  one 
whom  we  love ; one  whose  voice  is  dearer  than  any  other ; one 
who  speaks  to  us  in  sweet  and  musical  words,  that  cling  to  the 
memory,  and  linger  with  us  through  life.” 

4.  “Well,  aunt,”  said  Jack,  his  face  brightening  up,  “I 
think  I understand  it  now.  Whenever  I think  of  poetry,  I 
shall  think  of  you ; and  I shall  love  poetry,  if  it  reminds  me 
.of  so  dear  a friend.  And  I know  that  I shall  never  want  for 
bright  thoughts  and  pleasant  sentiments,  if  I have  such  a source 
of  inspiration. 

5.  “But,  dear  aunt,  as  you  have  recited  some  poetry  without 
rhymes,  will  you  not  recite  some  with  rhymes ? ” — “I  will,  with 
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great  pleasure,”  said  aunt  Piper;  and  accordingly  sire  repeated 
the  following  verses  : — 


6»  “ One  morn  in  May, 

A maiden  did  say 
To  a bird  on  a tree, 

‘ Come,  go  with  me  ! 

7.  “ 1 Come,  little  bird,  come 
Quick  to  my  home ; 

I will  give  you  to  eat 
Every  thing  sweet. 

8.  “ ‘ Sugar  and  cake 

I will  save  for  your  sake ; 
Melon  and  plum 
You  shall  have  some ; 

9.  ‘“A  peach  and  a pear, 

And  everything  rare ; 

Some  straw  for  your  nest, 
And  what  you  like  best. 

10.  “ ‘ Come  away  from  the  tree, 
And  live  here  with  me ; 

I will  give  you  a brush 
To  smooth  down  each  feather, 

'll.  “ ‘ And  brother  shall  hush 
While  we  sing  together. 
Come  away  from  the  tree, 
And  live  here  with  me.’ 


12.  “ Thus  the  little  girl  said, 

As  she  heaved  a deep  sigh  ; 
But  the  bird  shook  his  head, 
And  thus  made  reply  : — 

13.  “‘I  thank  you  my  dear, 

I would  rather  live  here ; 

The  blue  sky  is  fair. 

And  I love  the  fresh  air. 

14.  “ 1 The  trees  are  all  green, 

And  I sit  like  a queen, 

On  a branch  as  it  goes. 

While  the  pleasant  wind  blows. 

15.  ‘“I  have  more  on  my  table 
Than  to  eat  I am  able ; 

For  the  wood  and  the  field 
My  food  ever  yield. 

16.  “ ‘ But  come  from  your  book 
With  a good-humored  look, 
When  with  care  you  have  read, 
And  your  lesson  is  said ; 

17.  “ ‘ Sit  under  the  tree, 

With  your  sewing,  by  me, 

And  this  afternoon 

I will  sing  you  a tune.’  ” 


18.  Having  repeated  these  lines,  the  lady  told  Jack  that 
she  would  repeat  some  beautiful  poetry  called  blank  verse , 
which  is  without  rhyme.  Accordingly,  she  recited  the  verses 
to  be  found  in  the  next  reading-lesson. 


<§>- 


.LESSON  L X X X . 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Sm,  Sn,  Sns,  and  Sn’d. 


smell 

smite 


smash 

smack 


smooth 

smear 


smart 

smile 


black 'smith 
smotli'er 


The  smart  smugglers  smoked  the  small  smelts. 


snag  snap  snarl  ba'sins  moist'ened 

snail  snare  snag  fast'ens  list'ened 

The  horse  sniffs  the  breeze,  and  hastens  over  the  snow. 
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Ar'a-rat,  the  mountain  in  Asia  on 
which  the  Ark  is  supposed  to  have 
rested  when  the  Flood  subsided. 
Del'  uge,  flood,  overflow  of  water. 


Gen'e-sis,  the  first  book  of  the  Bible. 
Per  chance',  perhaps,  it  might  be. 
Pin'ion,  wing. 

Scaped,  contraction  of  escaped. 


Pronunciation — Lisped  (lispt);  fountains,  not  fount' ns , qui'et,  not  quite; 
voy'age,  not  voige,  wearied,  [wee  rid) ; reared,  not  raved, 
al'tar,  not  al'ter 

Ere  rhymes  with  fair again  with  men. 

THE  ARK  AND  THE  DOVE. 


In  the  following  lines,  a mother  is  relating  how  she  told  the  story  of  the 
Ark  and  the  Dove  to  her  little  girl. 

1.  “ Tell  me  a story,  please,”  my  little  girl 
Lisped  from  her  cradle.  So  1 bent  me  down, 

And  told  her  how  it  rained  and  rained  and  rained, 
Till  all  the  flowers  were  covered,  and  the  trees 
Hid  their  tall  heads,  and  where  the  houses  stood 
And  people  dwelt  a fearful  deluge  rolled ; 

Because  the  world  was  wicked,  and  refused 

To  heed  the  words  of  God. 

2.  But  one  good  man 
Who  long  had  warned  the  wicked  to  repent, 

Obey,  and  live,  taught  by  the  voice  of  Heaven, 

Had  built  an  ark ; and  thither,  with  his  wife 
And  children,  turned  for  safety. 

3.  Two  and  two, 

Of  beasts  and  birds  and  creeping  things,  he  took, 
With  food  for  all ; and,  when  the  tempest  roared, 

And  the  great  fountains  of  the  sky  poured  out 
A ceaseless  flood,  till  all  beside  were  drowned, 

They  in  their  quiet  vessel  dwelt  secure. 

4.  And  so  the  mighty  waters  bare  them  up, 

And  o’er  the  bosom  of  the  deep  they  sailed 
For  many  days.  But  then  a gentle  dove 
’Scaped  from  the  casement  of  the  ark,  and  spread 
Her  lovely  pinion  o’er  that  boundless  wave. 

5.  All  was  desolation.  Chirping  nest, 

Nor  face  of  man,  nor  living  thing,  she  saw ; 

For  all  the  people  of  the  earth  were  drowned, 

Because  of  disobedience. 

6.  Naught  she  spied 
Save  wide,  dark  waters  and  a frowning  sky, 

Nor  found  her  weary  foot  a place  of  rest, 

So,  with  a leaf  of  olive  in  her  mouth, 
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Sole  fruit  of  her  drear  voyage,  which  perchance 
Upon  some  wrecking  billow  floated  by, 

With  drooping  wing,  the  peaceful  ark  she  sought, 

7.  The  righteous  man  that  wandering  dove  received. 

And  to  her  mate  restored,  who,  with  sad  moans, 

Had  wondered  at  her  absence. 

8.  Then  I looked 
Upon  the  child  to  see  if  her  young  thoughts 
Wearied  with  following  mine.  But  her  blue  eye 
W as  a glad  listener,  and  the  eager  breath 

Of  pleased  attention  curled  her  parted  lip. 

9.  And  so  I told  her  how  the  waters  dried, 

And  the  green  branches  waved,  and  the  sweet  buds 
Came  up  in  loveliness,  and  that  meek  dove 
Went  forth  to  build  her  nest,  while  thousand  birds 
Awoke  their  songs  of  praise,  and  the  tired  ark 
Upon  the  breezy  breast  of  Ararat 
Reposed,  and  Noah  with  glad  spirit  reared 
An  altar  to  his  God. 

10.  Since,  many  a time, 

When  to  her  rest,  ere  evening’s  earliest  star, 

That  little  one  is  laid,  with  earnest  tone, 

And  pure  cheek  pressed  to  mine,  she  fondly  says, 

“ Tell  me  the  story  of  the  Dove.” 

11.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  You  will  find 
it  beautifully  told  in  the  Bible,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis. The  whole  history  of  the  Deluge  is  full  of  interest.  I 
wish  you  would  read  it  there,  and  then  read  this  beautiful  poe- 
try over  and  over  again,  till  you  understand  it. 


LESSON  Ij  XXXII. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Ct  and  Cts;  Ft  and  Fts. 

act  tract  rocked  backed  e-jects' 

acts  tracts  sucked  re-fleets'  con-ducts 

In  respect  of  facts,  he  liked  to  be  strictly  exact. 

The  tracks,  where  the  insects  flocked,  were  infected. 

waft  cleft  drift  loft  a-baft' 

wafts  clefts  drifts  lofts  softly 

The  draught  lifts  and  drifts  soft  tufts  of  down. 

Oft  they  puffed  and  laughed  and  scoffed. 
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Ar'ti-fice,  trick,  contrivance. 
Fic'tion,  something  made  up — not  a 
real  event. 


Pre-ced'ing,  going  before. 

Re  elect',  to  think  attentively. 
Sup-press',  to  hide,  to  conceal. 


Pronunciation  — Suppose',  not  spose ; re'al-ly,  not  rele'ly ; ac'tu-al-ly,  not 

ac'Lchal-ly  ; yes,  not  yis. 

Pretty  with  witty  rhymes ; and  yes  with  guess. 

Home  ihymes  with  foam  -,  and  throat  with  note. 

ABOUT  FICTITIOUS  STORIES. 


1.  When  his  aunt  had  repeated  the  verses  in  the  preceding- 
lesson  Jack  remarked  that  they  were  very  pretty,  and  that  he 
liked  them  much. 

2.  “But,”  said  he,  “how  is  it,  aunt,  that  the  little  girl,  in 
the  lines  about  the  girl  and  the  bird,  spoke  to  the  bird,  and  the 
bird  answered  her  ? I did  not  know  that  a bird  could  under- 
stand poetry,  or  could  compose  verses.” 

3.  “I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  make  this  remark,”  said 
aunt  Piper;  “for  it  shows  that  you  are  a thoughtful  boy,  and 
reflect  upon  what  I tell  you.  The  little  story  of  the  girl  and 
the  bird  is  not  true,  but  it  is  what  we  call  a fiction.” 

4.  “But  is  it  right,”  said  Jack,  “to  tell  stories  that  are  not 
true?  I supposed.it  to  be  wicked  to  tell  lies.” 

5.  “It  is  wicked,  my  dear  nephew,  to  tell  lies;  but  do  you 
know  what  a lie  is?” — “I  suppose  it  is  something  that  is  not 
true,”  said  Jack. 

6.  “Not  exactly  so,”  replied  his  aunt:  “any  attempt  at  de- 
ception is  a lie.  If  you  try  to  make  a person  believe  what  is 
not  true,  either  by  look,  word,  or  deed,  you  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  and  are  thus  guilty  of  falsehood. 

7.  “This  is  very  wicked ; but  when  I tell  you  a fictitious 
story,  my  design  is  only  to  amuse  or  instruct  you,  not  to  de- 
ceive you  by  making  you  really  believe  that  what  I tell  you 
has  actually  taken  place.  Bo  you  now  understand  why  a ficti- 
tious story  is  not  a falsehood  ? ” 

8.  “Yes,”  said  Jack,  “because  it  is  not  intended  to  deceive. 
But,  aunt,  I want  to  ask  you  a question.  The  other  day  I 
was  looking  for  my  pet  lamb,  which  had  got  out  of  the  field 
and  gone  away. 

9.  “I  was  looking  for  it  along  the  public  road,  when  I met 
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Will  Rider.  I asked  him  if  he  had  seen  my  lamb,  and  he 
said,  ‘ Yes.’  - 

10.  “I  asked  him  which  way  it  had  gone,  and  he  pointed 
along  the  road  to  the  east.  Now  I afterward  found  out  that 
the  lamb  had  gone  the  other  way,  and  Will  knew  it.  He 
pointed  the  wrong  way  just  to  deceive  me  and  give  me 
trouble.  Was  not  that  a lie?” 

11.  “Yes,”  said  aunt  Piper,  “just  as  much  a lie  as  if  he 
had  spoken  it  with  his  lips.” 

12.  “Well,  I thought  so,”  said  Jack;  “and  I afterward 
told  him  so ; but  he  said  it  was  not  a lie,  because  he  only 
pointed  his  linger. 

13.  “And  now,  aunt,  I want  to  ask  you  another  question: 
do  you  not  remember  that  you  gave  me  a large  pippin-apple 
day  before  yesterday?” — “Yes.” 

14.  “Well,  I put  it  under  my  desk  at  school,  and  left  it 
there  while  I came  home  to  dinner.  When  I got  back  it  was 
gone.  I asked  Will  Rider  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  it. 

15.  “Redid  not  say  anything,  but  erely  opened  his 
mouth,  and  put  his  finger  down  his  throat,  and  then  pointed  to 
Seth  Simple,  as  much  as  to  say  that  Seth  had  eaten  it. 

16.  “I  afterward  found  out  that  Will  Hider  had  eaten  it 
himself.  Now,  was  it  not  a falsehood  in  him  to  try  to  deceive 
me  in  this  way  ? ” 

17.  “Certainly  it  was,  and  a very  wicked  one,  because  his 
object  was  to  conceal  his  own  theft,  and  make  his  innocent 
companion  appear  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime. 

18..  “Let  this  little  incident,  my  dear  Jack,  teach  you  an 
important  lesson.  Falsehood  is  very  often  a mere  artifice  to 
conceal  some  other  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a dangerous  vice, 
and  one  who  practices  it  is  sure  to  be  despised. 

19.  “And  I wish  you  to  understand,  too,  that  the  guilt  of  a 
lie  may  be  incurred  by  suppressing  a part  of  the  truth.  To 
tell  a part  of  the  truth  is  sometimes  the  most  dangerous,  as  it 
is  always  the  most  contemptible  sort  of  a lie.  Remember, 
then,  my  boy,  not  only  to  speak  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth.” 

Let  no  falsehood  stain  thy  youth . 

Speak  the  truth ! 
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Con-fu'sjon,  want  of  distinctness. 
Rea'son-a-ble,  agreeable  to  reason. 


Con-ver-sa'tion,  talk,  familiar  dis- 
course. 


Pronunciation. — Break'fast  ( brek'jast ) ; in-qui'ry  (accent  the  second  syllable). 

ABOUT  FABLES. 

1.  The  next  day  after  the  conversation  I have  just  related, 
as  soon  as  Jack  met  his  aunt  in  the  breakfast- room,  and  had 
bid  her  good  morning,  he  said  to  her  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing a great  deal  about  what  she  had  told  him  the  night  before. 
“ But,”  said  he,  “ I have  one  more  question  to  ask  you:  pray, 
what  is  a fable?” 

2.  “A  fable,”  said  his  aunt,  “is  a little  story,  in  which  a 
dog,  a cat,  a fox,  a horse,  a tree,  or  a plant,  is  imagined  to  think 
and  speak  like  a human  being.  The  object  of  a fable  is  to 
impress  some  useful  lesson  upon  the  mind.” 

3.  “Well,  aunt,”  said  Jack,  “I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  answer.  You  call  me  Inquisitive  Jack,  because  I ask 
so  many  questions ; but  I think  it  is  the  best  way  in  the  world. 

4.  “ Some  boys  are  ashamed  to  ask  questions,  for  they  say 
it  makes  them  appear  ignorant ; but  I had  rather  appear  igno- 
rant than  be  ignorant. 

5.  “Do  you  know,  aunt,  that  I have  puzzled  myself  a hun- 
dred times  with  the  question  whether  animals  that  we  read  of 
in  fables  really  do  think  and  act  as  they  are  said  to  do.  Now, 
I might  have  saved  myself  all  this  trouble  and  confusion  of 
mind,  had  I sooner  asked  you  to  tell  me  the  real  meaning  of  a 
fable.” 


i 


6.  “You  are  quite  right,  my  boy,”  said  his  aunt,*  “young 
people  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  reasonable  questions, 
and  older  people  should  always  be  willing  to  answer  them.” 

7.  “That  is  very  true,  aunt,”  said  Jack,  “and  I hope  you 
will  be  as  good  as  your  word,  and  answer  all  my  questions; 
and  as  you  are  so  good  to  me,  I should  like  to  do  all  I can  to 
pay  you.  Should  not  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a fable  ? ” 

8.  To  this  inquiry  the  lady  nodded  assent,  and  Jack  then 
repeated  the  following  fable,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
that  it  is  much  better  to  live  in  peace  than  in  strife: — 
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Eit'ter-ly,  with  tlio  most  angry  feel- 
ings, 

Dif'fi-cul-ty,  cause  of  quarrel. 
Dis-sen'sion,  strife,  quarreling. 


Fray,  quarrel,  fight. 

In-cul'cate,  to  enforce,  to  teach. 
In  volved',  entangled,  drawn  into. 
Pre-tense',  assumed  claim. 


Pronunciation. — Sur-round'ed,  not  s'round'ed,  shad'ows,  not  shad'ers;  perch, 
not  peerch  ; mis'er-a-ble,  not  mis’ra-ble,  of-ten  (of’n). 

THE  FISH-POND.  — A FABLE  TO  SHOW  THE 
FOLLY  OF  QUARRELING. 

1.  “There  was  once  a beautiful  little  fish-pond,  surrounded 
by  hills.  The  water  was  supplied  by  pure  springs,  and  was  so 
bright  and  clear  that  you  could  see  the  white  pebbles  at  a great 
depth,  as  they  lay  on  the  bottom. 

2.  “Along  the  border  there  were  trees  of  various  kinds; 
they  hung  over  the  water,  and  cast  their  shadows  upon  its  sur- 
face. 

3.  “There  were  also  beautiful  flowers  around  the  pond; 
some  of  them  standing  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  some  of 
them  standing  upon  the  banks,  but  stooping  over,  as  if  to  take 
a peep  into  the  water,  and  see  their  bright  forms  reflected  there, 

i as  in  a mirror. 


4.  “Well,  in  this  beautiful  pond  lived  a great  many  fishes. 
There  were  little,  short  fishes,  called  bream , partly  of  a brown 
and  partly  of  a golden  color;  and  there  were  perch,  also  of  a 
golden  color  marked  with  black  streaks,  and  of  a long,  slender 
form. 

5.  “And  there  were  shiners,  that  glistened  like  pieces  of 
money;  and  there  were  bull-heads,  with  sharp  horns,  and  pike, 
and  many  other  kinds.  Now,  these  fishes  lived  in  a very 
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beautiful  place,  and,  as  they  bad  plenty  to  cat,  they  were  per-  \ 
fectly  happy.  I 

6.  “ When  the  weather  was  cold  they  went  to  the  middle  of  i 

the  pond,  where  the  sun  shone  and  made  the  water  warm ; and  \ 
when  it  was  too  hot  they  cooled  themselves  in  the  shade  of  \ 
the  trees  and  rocks.  > 

7.  “A  great  part  of  the  time  they  spent  in  playing:  some-  \ 

times  they  would  chase  each  other  about,  seeming  to  glide  I 
along  as  easily  as  the  birds  glide  through  the  air.  j 

8.  “ Sometimes  you  might  see  them  in  the  clear  water,  \ 

sporting  about  among  the  sedges  and  rushes  that  grew  on  the  \ 
margin  of  the  pond ; and  then  again  you  might  see  them  jump-  s 
ing  up  to  catch  the  bubbles  or  insects  that  floated  on  the  top  of  ? 
the  water.  \ 

9.  “Now,  this  was  a pleasant  life,  and  nothing  could  be  s 

happier  than  these  little  fishes.  I 

10.  “But  at  length  they  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  \ 

The  bream  insisted  that  one  part  of  the  pond  belonged  to  them,  s 
while  the  perch  declared  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  bream,  s 
but  to  themselves.  I 

11.  “While  the  perch  and  the  bream  were  thus  at  strife,  the  I 

bull-heads  and  the  pike  also  could  not  agree.  ! 

12.  “Their  difficulty  arose  from  a.  pretense  on  the  part  of  \ 

the  bull-heads  that  they  were  much  handsomer  than  the  pike.  I 
This  was  considered  very  insulting,  and  was  bitterly  resented  I 
by  all  the  pike-family,  old  and  young,  parents  and  children,  I 
males  and  females.-  I 

13.  “Dissension  thus  begun,  it  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  I 

all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pond  were  soon  involved  in  the  quar-  \ 
rel,  one  way  or  another.  Even  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  I 
with  it  at  first  soon  became  parties,  and  at  length  the  eels  ? 
and  frogs  and  tadpoles  got  to  fighting  about  it.  ^ 

14.  “In  this  way  the  happy  little  people  of  the  pond  be-  I 

came  very  miserable.  Instead  of  gliding  about  in  peace  or  in  \ 
play,  they  now  met  only  to  struggle  and  fight ; and  very  often  \ 
it  happened  that  some  of  them  were  wounded,  and  others  even  > 
killed  in  the  fray.  | 

15.  “Now,  I should  have  told  you  that  this  pond  belonged  | 
to  a rich  man,  who,  so  long  as  the  fishes  lived  together  in  peace,  s 
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allowed  it  to  remain;  blit  now  that  they  were  perpetually  quar- 
reling, he  determined  to  destroy  it. 

“ So,  one  day  he  had  a drain  cut  in  such  a manner  as 


16. 


to  let  off  the  water  of  the  pond.  In  this  way  it  was  entirely 
drained,  and  all  the  little  fishes  perished.  Bream,  bull-heads, 
perch,  pike,  eels,  frogs,  and  tadpoles,  all  were  left  upon  the 
ground,  and  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

17.  “ Such  was  the  fate  of  these  fishes.  So  long  as  they 
lived  in  peace  they  were  happy,  but  when  strife  came  among 
them  their  happiness  ceased;  and  finally,  as  their  quarreling 
continued,  they  were  entirely  destroyed.” 

18.  When  Jack  had  finished  the  fable,  his  aunt  spoke  as 
follows: — “This  is  a very  good  fable,  Jack,  and  I think  it 
shows  very  well  the  folly  of  quarreling. 

19.  “I  think  you  can  now  see  that,  although  a fable  is  a fic- 
titious story,  its  object  is  to  inculcate  truth,  and  not  to  deceive. 
When  you  read  a fable  you  should  always  try  to  find  out  the 
truth  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed.” 


LESSON  IiXXXVI, 


IIome'ly,  plain,  unadorned. 

Mor'al,  guiding  our  conduct  in  the 
right  way. 

Rip'tling,  fretting  or  waving. 


Spite'ful-ly,  with  a desire  to  vex  or 
insult, 

Pe-cu-li-ar'i-ties,  something  peculiar 
to  a person,  not  found  in  others. 


Pronunciation.— .Fair'y,  not  fary;  ac'tu-al,  not  ac'tule;  fierce,  not  furse, 

saii'cy,  not  sar'cy. 

Fairy  with  hairy  rhymes ; but  not  with  dairy. 

Heard  rhymes  with  bird  ; and  got  with  dot. 

ABOUT  FAIRIES. 

1.  In  the  evening,  when  Jack  and  his  aunt  were  seated  by 
the  fire,  the  boy  began,  as  usual,  by  asking  a question. 

2.  “You  have  told  me,  aunt,  about  fables,”  said  he;  “now 
I want  to  know  something  about  fairies  and  fairy-tales.  Are 
there  really  such  creatures  as  fairies?” 

3.  “No,  Jack,”  said  the  lady;  “fairies  are  mere  beings  of 
imagination.  The  people  of  England  used  to  believe  in  their 
actual  existence. 

4.  “They  were  thought  to  be  lively  little  people,  who  had 
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the  power  of  passing  from  place  to  place  with  the  quickness  of 
thought. 

5.  “ Some  of  them  were  imagined  to  he  good,  spending  their 
time  in  watching  over  kind  and  virtuous  people.  Others  were 
fancied  to  he  evil  spirits,  busily  engaged  in  working  out  mis- 
chief against  mankind. 

6.  “Ignorant  people  in  England  used  not  only  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  fairies,  hut  they  fancied  that  they  often  saw 
them  dancing  hy  the  moonlight  in  some  grassy  valley,  or  trip- 
ping, light  as  air,  over  the  rippling  surface  of  some  moonlit 
lake. 

7.  “There  have  heen  a great  many  tales  told  about  fairies, 
most  of  which  serve  to  amuse  the  fancy;  hut  they  are  seldom 
so  useful  as  those  homely  fables  which  convey  some  moral  truth 
to  the  heart.  I will,  however,  tell  you  a fahy -story  from  which 
you  may  draw  some  instruction. 

8.  “In  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  valleys,  there  once  lived 
a beautiful  fairy,  hy  the  name  of  Echo.  The  place  was  very 
pleasant,  for  a bright  river  swept  through  the  valley  beneath 
trees  with  long  branches  overshadowing  its  waters. 

9.  “There  were  many  flowers  scattered  along  its  banks, 
some  with  graceful  forms,  and  others  with  brilliant  colors.  The 
air  was  filled  with  sweet  perfumes,  and  the  voices  of  musical 
birds  were  heard  on  every  side. 

10.  “It  is  no  wonder  that  the  beauty  of  the  place  should 
have  led  the  pretty  fairy  to  make  it  her  abode. 

11.  “One  of  her  peculiarities  was  this,  that  whenever  a 
person  spoke  in  a loud  voice  in  the  valley  the  sound  was  caught 
up  by  the  fairy,  and  repeated  to  the  rocks  and  hills  around. 

12.  “Now,  it  happened  that  there  lived  near  this  valley  a 
little  boy  who  was  very  passionate.  One  day,  with  one  of  his 
companions,  he  went  to  this  place  where  Echo  lived.  For  a 
long  tune  he  was  busily  engaged  in  picking  flowers  along  the 
margin  of  the  little  stream. 

13.  “ He  was  so  intent  upon  this  that  lie  wandered  away 
from  his  playmate,  and  at  length  got  lost  amid  the  trees  and 
shrubs.  He  now  became  alarmed,  and,  not  being  able  to  see 
his  companion  in  any  direction,  he  called  for  him  in  a very  an- 
gry tone  of  voice. 
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14.  “ The  fairy  immediately  imitated  the  sound,  and  repeated 
it  to  the  woods,  hills,  and  waters  of  the  valley. 

15.  “The  little  hoy  thought  at  first  that  this  was  his  com- 
panion mocking  him,  and  it  made  him  very  angry.  He  then 
called  out  louder  than  before,  and  used  some  very  harsh  ex- 
pressions, ending  with  the  word  ‘rascal.’ 

16.  “ These  were  all  faithfully  repeated  by  the  fairy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  word,  which  was  uttered  again  and  again,  un- 
til even  the  most  distant  rocks  and  woods  seemed  to  repeat  it. 

17.  “This  startled  the  boy  very  much;  for  it  appeared  all 
at  once  that  everything  around,  even  the  woods  and  hills,  was 
calling;  him  a rascal. 

18.  “ ‘ I think  you  are  very  rude,’  said  he  spitefully. — ‘You 
are  very  rude,’  said  the  fairy  in  return. — ‘Do  not  insult  me,’ 
said  the  boy. — ‘Do  not  insult  me,’  said  the  fairy. 

19.  “By  this  time  the  boy  was  out  of  all  patience,  and  he 
began  to  cry.  At  that  moment  a pretty  little  lady  came  out 
from  a bunch  of  bushes  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

20.  “ ‘ Listen  to  me,  lad.  You  have  got  lost  in  these  woods, 
and,  instead  of  blaming  yourself,  you  get  angry  at  your  inno- 
cent companion.  You  are  very  silly ; but  I will  be  your  friend. 

21.  “ ‘ You  have  been  brought  here  by  my  direction,  that  I 
might  teach  you  a useful  lesson.  You  are  accustomed  to  use 
angry  words,  and  I wish  to  show  you  that  these  beget  anger  in 
others.  If  you  call  your  playmate  a rascal,  he  will  call  you  a 
rascal  in  return. 

22.  “ ‘ Speak  gently  and  kindly,  my  boy,  to  your  friends, 
and  you  will  then  beget  love  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

23.  “‘But  if  you  are  fierce,  loud,  and  passionate,  remember 
that  there  is  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  around  you.  that 
will  send  back  to  your  ears  the  saucy  words  you  have  uttered, 
as  truly  as  the  Echo  of  the  valley  will  repeat  the  loud  words 
spoken  in  her  ear.’ 

24.  “ Saying  this,  the  little  fairy  took  hold  of  the  boy’s 
hand,  led  him  out  of  the  woods,  and,  pointing  toward  his 
home,  vanished  into  air. 

25. uNow,  although  this  is  a fictitious  story,  and  though  there 
is  no  such  little  woman  as  this  imaginary  fairy  in  the  woods, 
still  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  echo. 
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26.“This,  however,  is  a mere  sound,  caused  by  a shaking  or 
vibration  of  the  air;  but  it  often  seems  to  repeat  your  words 
two  or  three  times  over,  particularly  if  you  speak  loud,  Such 
echoes  are  very  common  among  the  hills  and  valleys.  ” 


LESSON  LXXXVII. 

A bode',  home,  residence.  j Im-part',  to  communicate,  to  teach. 

Hard,  insulting,  bad.  J Spark'ling,  bright,  shining. 

Pronunciation. — Re'al-ly  not  rely  ; flow'e-ry,  not  flour'  y , ge'ni-i,  not  ge'ni 


ABOUT  GIANTS. 


1.  When  his  aunt  had  finished  this  story  of  Echo,  the  fairy 
of  the  valley,  Jack  said  he  was  very  -much  pleased  with  it,  and 
he  thought  it  a very  useful  story. 

2.  “It  will  always  make  me  remember,”  said  he,  “not  to 
call  hard  names ; for,  if  I should  do  so,  I should  expect  that 
Echo  would  get  into  the  mouth  of  the  one  I speak  to,  and  send 
me  back  words  as  rough  as  my  own. 

3.  “Really,  aunt,”  continued  the  boy,  “I  am  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  fairies  skipping  about  by  moonlight  and  dancing 
upon  the  green  grass. 

4.  “What  a happy  life  they  would  lead,  gliding,  like  hum- 
ming-birds, from  place  to  place,  and  always  choosing  their 
abodes  in  fragrant  valleys,  and  along  the  flowery  banks  of 
sparkling  rivers ! I am  sorry  that  these  fairy-tales  are  not  true. 

5.  “Rut,  aunt,  I have  heard  of  giants  and  dwarf’s  and  ge- 
nii, and  other  beings  that  are  imagined  to  have  great  power. 
Are  none  of  the  tales  about  these  beings  true? 

6.  “No,  Jack;  all  these  tales  are  mere  fictions,  and  have  no 
other  object  than  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  impart  moral 
instruction. 

7.  “We  read  of  giants  in  the  Bible;  and  in  the  early  ages 
of  mankind  there  may  have  been  races  of  men,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  who  were  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  present  day. 

8.  “You  remember  the  story  of  Goliath  and  David,  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Samuel.” 

9.  “I  remember  it  very  well,”  said  Jack,  “and  it  is  a very 
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^ pleasant  story.  You  have  told  it  to  me,  aunt,  several  times; 

1'  but  I wish  you  would  repeat  it  again,  for  I am  never  tired  of 
hearing  Bible -stories.” 

10.  “Very  well,”  said  his  aunt,  “I  will  tell  it  to  you,  and 
| with  the  more  pleasure  that  you  seem  interested  in  the  Bible. 

111.  44  It  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  all  books;  it  is  not  only  full 
of  interesting  stories,  but  every  page  is  calculated  to  make  us 
wiser  and  better.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  be  happy  than  to 
study  the  Bible,  and  obey  its  commands. 

112.  44  The  history  that  is  given  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  cannot  be  read  too  often.  His  character  is  far 
more  pure  and  exalted  than  that  of  any  other  person  that  has 
i ever  lived.  He  has  left  us  a great  and  glorious  example,  and 
S we  are  bound  to  follow  it  as  far  as  possible.  I will  now  tell 
5 you  of  David  and  Goliath.” 


Pronunciation.  — Is'ra-el,  not  Isr’el ; Phil-is'tines  (Fil-lis'tins) ; bo'ing,  not 
bc'vtii  moun'tain,  not  mount' n , strength,  not  strenth;  fore’head  (for'ed). 


II.  44  About  three  thousand  years  ago  the  nation  called  the 
Children  of  Israel  was  governed  by  a king  called  Saul.  Near 
by  was  the  nation  of  the  Philistines,  a warlike  people,  who 
took  every  occasion  to  do  mischief  to  the  Israelites. 

2.  44  Well,  once  upon  a time,  these  two  nations,  being  engaged 
\ in  war,  had  drawn  out  their  armies  for  battle.  The  Philistines 
j covered  one  side  of  a mountain,  and  the  Israelites  another, 
| with  only  a valley  between  them. 

\ 3.  440n  each  side  there  were  a great  many  thousand  men, 

IS  armed  with  spears  and  shields  and  battle-axes. 

4.  44  The  two  armies  were  so  near  that  they  could  see  each 
other’s  tents  covering  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Thus  the  armies 
were  pitched  against  each  other,  preparing  for  the  hour  of  battle. 
\ 5.  “-But  one  day  a strange  sight  appeared.  An  enormous 
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giant  came  forth  from  the  Philistine  camp,  armed  with  a coat 
of  mail,  a cap  of  brass,  and  a mighty  spear.  Before  him  went 
a man  bearing  a shield.  The  name  of  this  giant  was  Goliath. 

6.  “When  the  Israelites  saw  him  they  were  amazed,  and 
stood  back  in  fear.  Goliath  then  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
called  upon  the  Israelites  to  send  them  strongest  man  to  fight 
with  him.  But  no  one  of  the  Israelites  dared  to  fight  with  the 
plant. 

O 

7.  “The  next  day  Goliath  again  made  his  appearance  in 
the  valley,  and  again  haughtily  challenged  the  Israelites.  This 
was  done,  morning  and  evening,  for  forty  days ; and  Saul  could 
find  no  one,  among  all  his  soldiers,  who  would  venture  to  do 
battle  with  Goliath. 


8.  “ But  at  length  an  event  happened  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  both  armies.  Goliath  had  appeared,  as  usual,  in 
the  valley,  and  uttered  his  haughty  challenge. 

9.  “He  was  talking  very  loud,  when  a young  Israelite,  by 
the  name  of  David,  was  seen  at  no  great  distance.  David  was 
without  helmet  or  shield  or  spear,  and,  as  compared  with  the 
giant,  was  a mere  stripling. 

10.  “He,  however,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  answered  to  the 
challenge  of  Goliath.  ‘I  come  not,’  said  he,  ‘in  my  own 
strength;  but  I come  in  the  name  of  that  God  whom  we,  the 
people  of  Israel,  worship,  and  He  will  deliver  thee  this  day  into 
my  hands.’ 

11.  “To  this  Goliath  replied  with  a sneer,  and  set  out  to 
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meet  David.  The  latter  showed  no  sign  of  fear,  but  bravely 
advanced  to  meet  his  terrible  enemy. 

12.  “As  he  went  along,  he  took  a smooth,  round  stone  from 
a shepherd’s  bag  at  his  side,  and  placed  it  in  a sling  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

13.  “Fixing  his  eye  steadily  upon  the  giant,  he  whirled  the 
sling  around  his  head,  and  sent  the  whizzing  stone  through  the 
air.  It  struck  the  giant  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead  to 
the  earth. 

14.  “ Thus  a boy,  without  spear  or  shield,  conquered  the 
chief  warrior  of  the  Philistine  army. 

15.  “Thus  we  perceive  that  he  who  places  his  confidence  in 
God,  and  looks  to  Heaven  for  support  and  counsel  in  the  day 
of  trial,  is  likely  to  overcome  a wicked  foe,  however  powerful 
he  may  be.” 


LESSON  LX  XXIX. 

In-dif'fer-ent,  caring  nothing  for.  I Now'-a-days,  in  this  age. 
In-di-vid'u-al,  single  person.  | So'ber,  serious,  precise. 

Pronunciation. — Be  lief',  not  b'lief , a-rith'met-ic,  not  rith’ met-ic> _ 


MORE  ABOUT  GIANTS. 

1.  “I  thank  you  very  much,”  said  Jack,  when  the  story  of 
Goliath  was  done;  “but  I should  like  to  know  whether  Goli- 
ath was  only  a huge  Philistine,  or  belonged  to  a nation  who 
were  all  giants. 

2.  “I  had  an  idea,  aunt,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
there  were  giants  as  tall  as  steeples,  and  that  their  babies  were 
as  big  as  women.” 

3.  “Well,  Jack,  you  seem  to  think  it  a pity  that  there  are 
really  no  such  things  as  fairies  ; and  I suppose  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  there  are  no  nations  of  giants  now-a-days. 

4.  “I  have  myself  seen  a man  eight  feet  high,  and  I sup- 
pose that  Goliath,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Bible,  was 
not  more  than  ten  feet  high. 

5.  “As  I said  before,  there  may  have  been  races  of  men,  in 
very  ancient  times,  who  were  as  large  as  Goliath;  but  my  be- 
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lief  is  that  the  giants  we  hear  of  in  the  olclen  time  were  only 
large  and  strong  individuals  belonging  to  nations  of  the  com- 
mon size.” 

6.  “Well,  aunt,”  said  Jack,  “ I dare  say  that  all  you  tell  me 
is  quite  true;  but  are  all  those  beautiful  stories  about  enchanted 
castles  . and  mighty  giants  and  dwarfs  and  genii,  that  we  read 
in  little  books,  — are  all  these  mere  works  of  fiction  ? ” 

7.  “They  are,  indeed,”  said  his  aunt. — “Well,”  said  Jack, 
with  a sigh,  “I  can  only  say  that  I am  sorry  for  it.  I have 
often  fancied  myself  a giant,  living  in  a beautiful  castle,  and 
having  a great  many  people  to  obey  me ; and  I really  supposed 
that  these  things  actually  existed  somewhere  in  the  world,  a 
great  way  off. 

8.  “But  now  it  seems  that  these  are  like  those  beautiful 
things  which  we  see  in  our  dreams,  which  dwell  in  the  mind 
for  a little  time,  and  then  pass  away. 

9.  “However,  I love  very  much  to  hear  stories  of  genii, 
and  I wish  you  would  tell  me  one,  aunt.” — “Very  well,”  said 
the  lady;  “what  shall  I tell  you  about?” 

10.  “Oil,  I always  like  best  to  hear  of  Aladdin  and  his  won- 
derful lamp.  It  is  the  prettiest  of  all  the  tales  of  enchantment 
that  I have  ever  heard.  ”* 

11.  “I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Aladdin,”  said  the  good- 
natured  lady;  “but,  after  all,  Jack,  I should  not  like  to  have 
you  become  too  fond  of  fictitious  stories. 

12.  “So  long  as  they  are  used  to  make  truth  more  plain  and 
more  attractive,  they  are  proper  and  useful.  But  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  become  so  fond  of  them  as  to  forget  their  true 
purpose,  or  become  indifferent  to  sober  facts. 

13.  “There  is  some  danger  that,  if  young  persons  read  a 
great  many  such  stories,  they  may  dislike  to  study  their  lessons 
in  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  &c. 

14.  “ These  are  more  useful  than  tales  about  fairies  and 
giants  and  genii ; for  they  tell  us  of  things  that  really  exist, 
while  the  others  speak  of  things  that  do  not  exist. 

15.  “ We  should  always  be  seeking  to  learn  something  that 
may  make  us  wiser  and  better,  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to 
store  the  mind  with  knowledge.”  Having  said  this,  Jack’s  aunt 
proceeded  as  is  set  forth  in  the  next  lesson. 
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Er'mine,  a very  costly  fur. 
Ex-as'per-a-ted,  enraged,,  full  of  fury. 
Ex'e-cu-ted,  put  to  death. 

Ge'ni-us,  (plural  ge'ni  i,}  an  imaginary 
being 


In'do-lf.nt,  idle,  lazy. 

Ma-gi'cian,  a sorcerer,  one  skilled  in 
magic. 

Pitch,  highest  point. 

Rev'el-ry,  festivity,  noisy  jollity. 


Pronunciation. — Pre'cious  (presh'iis)  *,  glit'ter-ing,  not  glit’ring ; hight,  not 
highth ; in 'd us -try  (accent  the  first  syllable), 

ALADDIN  AND  HIS  LAMP. 

1.  “Asia  is  a great  country,  lying  far  to  the  east.  In  one 
of  its  large  cities  there  was  a tailor  who  had  a son  called 
Aladdin.  He  attempted  to  bring  his  son  up  to  his  own  trade; 
but  the  boy  was  so  indolent  that  Iris  father  could  make  nothing 
of  him. 

2.  “At  length  the  tailor  died  and  left  his  wife  and  son  in  a 
state  of  great  poverty.  But  Aladdin  continued  as  lazy  as  ever. 
One  day,  as  he  was  sleeping  on  his  father’s  bench,  somebody 
seemed  to  call  him. 

3.  “ When  he  had  got  up  and  gone  into  the  street,  he  found 
a man  who  pretended  to  he  his  uncle,  but  who  was  in  fact  a 
great  magician.  After  talking  with  Aladdin  a little,  he  took 
him  away  to  a distant  valley,  where  there  was  a stone  with  a 
ring  in  it. 


4.  “ The  stone  being  removed,  a passage  was  seen  leading 
into  a deep  cavern.  Aladdin  was  told  by  the  magician  to  enter 
this,  and  bring  away  a lamp  which  he  would  find  in  a particu- 
\ lar  place. 

| 5.  “ The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  and  after  discovering  many 

{ beautiful  and  wonderful  things  in  the  cave,  he  found  the  lamp, 
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and  took  it  to  the  entrance.  Here  the  magician  and  Aladdin 
quarreled,  and  all  of  a sudden  the  entrance  was  closed,  and 
Aladdin  was  shut  in. 

6.  “Here  he  remained  for  several  days;  but  at  length  he 
escaped,  and  went  home  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  mother,  car- 
rying the  lamp  with  him.  After  a while  he  discovered  that 
whenever  he  rubbed  this  lamp  a powerful  genius  appeared  to 
him,  ready  and  able  to  accomplish  all  his  wishes. 

7.  “Aladdin  required  this  genius  to  bring  him  a great  deal 
of  gold  and  many  precious  stones.  Accordingly,  he  became 
immensely  rich,  and  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. Nor  was  this  all. 

. 8.  “He  commanded  the  genius  to  build  him  the  most  beau 
tiful  palace  that  ever  was  seen.  This  was  done  in  a single 
night ; and  the  people  of  the  city,  as  they  rose  in  the  morning, 
were  astonished  to  see  Aladdin’s  palace,  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver  as  the  sun  rose  upon  it. 

9.  “Aladdin  was  now  at  the  hight  of  his  prosperity.  He 
had  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  all  the  East,  and  his  wife  was 
more  beautiful  than  all  other  women.  She  was  attended  by 
four  hundred  pages  dressed  in  white  ermine. 

10.  “ The  halls  and  saloons  of  the  palace  resounded  every 
night  with  music  and  the  voice  of  merriment  and  revelry.  But 
Aladdin,  at  this  high  pitch  of  success,  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

11.  “While  he  was  absent  from  the  palace  the  cunning 
magician  who  had  shut  him  up  in  the  cave  contrived  to  get 
away  the  wonderful  lamp,  and,  rubbing  it,  summoned  the  power- 
ful genius  to  his  presence. 

12.  “He  appeared  instantly,  and  the  magician  then  com- 
manded him  to  transport  the  palace,  with  the  princess  and  all 
its  inmates,  together  with  himself,  to  Africa. 

13.  “Accordingly,  this  was  done;  and  AJaddin  when  he 
came  back  found  that  his  palace,  his  princess,  and  his  wonder- 
ful lamp,  were  gone,  and  none  could  tell  him  whither. 

14.  “ The  people  were  greatly  exasperated  against  him,  and 
the  emperor  was  on  the  point  of  having  him  executed,  when 
Aladdin  discovered  the  trick  that  had  been  practiced  by  the 
magician. 
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15.  “Being  carried  to  Africa,  he  recovered  the  wonderful 
lamp,  caused  the  magician  to  he  killed,  and  the  palace,  with 
his  wife  and  servants,  to  be  transported  back  to  their  former 
place. 

16.  “Again  all  was  joy,  and  Aladdin  was  on  the  point  of 
being  crowned  as  emperor,  when  he  awoke  from  his  sleep  and 
found  himself  on  his  father’s  shop-board,  where  he  had  dreamed 
this  whole  story  of  the  wonderful  lamp ! 

17.  “This  event  was  not  without  benefit.  Aladdin  now 
saw  that  the  idle  life  he  led  had  made  him  a mere  dreamer,  and 
that  he  must  starve  if  he  persisted  in  this  course  of  life.  He 
therefore  set  about  amendment,  and  devoted  himself  industri- 
ously to  his  father’s  trade. 

18.  “He  was  very  successful,  and  at  last  became  a rich 
man.  He  often  declared  that  he  was  much  happier  in  the 
possession  of  wealth  earned  by  his  own  industry  than  he  could 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  riches  acquired  by  the  power  of 
enchantment.” 


LESSON  XC  I. 

Fan'cy,  to  imagine,  to  suppose.  | Sat-is-fac'tion,  pleasure,  gratification. 

Pronunciation. — To' ward  (accent  the  first  syllable) , swing'ing,  not  swing'tn. 

GHOSTS. 

1.  The  story  of  Aladdin  being  finished,  Jack  expressed  his 
satisfaction.  But  the  next  evening  he  returned  to  the  subject 
in  the  following  manner : — 

2.  “I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be,  aunt,  with  you,  who  are 
so  good  and  so  wise  and  so  fond  of  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; but,  for  my  part,  I really  feel  sad  to  think  that 
all  these  stories  about  fairies  and  genii  and  such  things  are 
mere  fictions,  like  Aladdin’s  dream. 

3.  “When  I remember  that  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  Jack 
of  the  Bean-stalk,  and  Puss  in  Boots,  and  Blue  Beard,  and  all 
those  people,  really  never  existed,  I almost  feel  as  if*  I had  lost 
some  friends  or  acquaintances. 

4.  “ However,  it  is  best  to  know  the  truth,  and  for  that  rea- 
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son,  aunt,  I wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  there  are  such 
things  as  ghosts,  or  not.” 

5.  “Certainly  not,”  said  the  lady,  in  reply.  “A  ghost  is 
an  imaginary  being,  a sort  of  spirit,  that  some  foolish  people 
suppose  to  walk  about  at  night.  You  may  meet  with  people 
who  suppose  they  have  seen  such  things ; but  they  are  deceived 
by  their  own  fancies,  for  none  such  exist. 

6.  “People  may  meet  with  things  at  night  they  do  not  ex- 
actly understand ; and  amid  the  darkness,  or  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  moon,  they  may  see  things  which  have  a strange 
appearance.  Put  no  such  things  as  ghosts  are  ever  seen. 

7.  “I  will  tell  you  one  or  two  stories,  however,  which  will 
show  you  how  things  which  are  easily  explained  have  been 
taken  for  ghosts. 

8.  “A  boy  one  night  went  to  his  father’s  barn  to  feed  the 
horses.  He  entered  at  the-  great  door;  and  as  he  was  going 
across  the  floor  something  soft  and  white  seemed  to  meet  him ; 
it  then  drew  back,  and  then  again  seemed  to  move  toward  him. 
He  was  alarmed  and  ran  toward  the  door. 

9.  “He  looked  again,  and  saw  the  white  object  moving  to 
and  fro.  He  fancied  this  to  be  a ghost,  and  thought  it  waved 
up  and  down  and  seemed  to  threaten  him. 

10.  “ He  ran  to  the  house  in  a great  fright.  He  told  his 
father  there  was  a ghost  in  the  barn ; that  it  waved  to  and  fro ; 
that  it  was  white,  was  as  tall  as  a giant,  and  seemed  to  him  to 
have  horns  as  long  as  a man’s  arm. 

11.  “The  father  got  a club,  his  son  Ben  got  the  pitchfork, 
John  took  the  hoe,  Eben  the  rake;  and  the  mother,  at  the  head 
of  this  force,  with  broom  in  hand,  marched  out  to  the  barn. 

12.  “They  opened  the  great  door,  and  put  in  a light,  and 
cautiously  looked  around.  And  there,  suspended  over  the  floor, 
was  a Avhite  object, — but  not  a ghost. 

13.  “It  was  only  a white  pillow,  suspended  by  the  rope  of 
a swing.  Some  of  the  children  had  been  swinging  there,  and 
had  left  the  pillow  in  the  swing.  The  boy  who  went  to  feed 
the  horses  ran  against  the  pillow,  and  it  swung  forward  and 
back.  He  saw  it  move ; he  was  frightened,  and  he  thought  it 
a ghost  as  big  as  a giant. 

14.  “I  will  tell  you  another  story.  A man  was  going  along 
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in  a dark  night.  Presently  he  saw  something  white  before  him. 
He  paused.  The  white  object  moved  along.  He  pursued  it  a 
little.  It  fled  from  him,  and  seemed  to  stretch  out  its  broad, 
white  arms  in  a threatening  manner. 

15.  “The  man  turned  back  in  fear,  and  related  the  story  to 
his  friends.  There  was  one  man  among  them  who  had  sense 
enough  to  disbelieve  in  ghosts,  and  who  offered  to  go  and  see 
whether  the  thing  was  a real  ghost,  or  not.  So  he  went  with 
the  other  man.  Pretty  soon  they  came  to  the  spot. 

16.  “ There  was  the  white  object,  sure  enough.  It  moved, 
and  they  followed.  It  spread  its  white  arms  as  before.  They 
followed  still  faster,  and  in  a moment  one  of  the  men  caught 
it.  Now,  what  do  you  think  this  was  ? It  was  only  a lame 
white  goose ! ” 

17.  After  this  story  was  ended,  Inquisitive  Jack  and  his 
aunt  retired  to  rest ; but  the  next  morning  the  boy  again  began 
to  ask  questions,  as  usual. 


LESSON  XCXI. 


Cen'tu  ry,  space  of  a hundred  years. 
De  grf.e',  rank,  station,  dignity. 

Hie,  to  go  in  haste,  to  hasten. 
Man'tle,  to  make  crimson  the  skin. 


Pres'ence,  demeanor,  appearance. 
Shroud,  to  conceal,  to  Hide,  to  veil. 
Wan'ton.  causeless,  without  motive. 
Wood'man,  one  who  cuts  down  trees. 


Pronunciation — For'est,  not  for' st ; shroud,  not  sroud  ; pa'tri-ot,  not  pat'ri-ot; 

vir'tues,  not  vir'choos. 


THE  BOY  WHO  COULD  NOT  LIE. 


1 . There  was  once  a young  Virginian,  and  a noble  boy  was  be, 

Yet  he  sprang  not  from  a princely  line,  nor  was  of  high  degree  ; 

But  the  clear  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  the  light  flashed  from  his  eye, 
And  his  presence  was  right  noble,  for  he  never  told  a lie. 

2.  Now  his  home  was  near  a forest  filled  with  lofty  branching  trees. 

And  his  wont  had  been  to  try  his  knife,  boy-fashion,  upon  these  : 

We  may  think  that  he,  not  seldom  too,  had  snapped  the  brittle  toy, 
Ere  his  father  found  a hatchet  stout,  and  bought  it  for  the  boy. 

3.  Who  so  proud  as  our  voung  woodman  now  ? His  soul  is  full  of  glee  ; 
He  will  try  his  keen-edged  tool  at  once  upon  the  nearest  tree; 

So  he  hies  him  round  his  father’s  house,  and  waves  it  in  the  air, 

When  in  an  evil  hour  he  spies  a pear-tree  planted  there. 

4.  Oh  ! the  misehie.  in  that  bold,  bright  eye  ! the  mischief  in  that  hand  ! 
For  the  favorite  tree  is  ruined,  though  the  finest  in  t&e  land. 
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Yet  no  eye  bath  seen  the  ruin  wrought,  and  he  will  go  his  way ; — • 
Why  not  shroud  his  fault  in  silence,  light  the  blame  on  whom  it  may  ? 

5.  But  the  boy  was  better  than  his  thought ! His  father  saxv  the  tree  : 

“ Who  hath  done  this  wanton  mischief  here  V ” impatiently  cried  he. 
’Twas  the  struggle  of  a moment,  though  ’twas  easy  to  deny; 

Then  he  summoned  up  his  courage, — “ Sir,  I cannot  tell  a lie  ! ’ 


6.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  his  father’s  features  now; 

He  forgot  his  petty  sorrow  as  he  read  that  open  brow ; 

Then  clasp’d  him  in  his  arms  and  said, — fit  words  tor  son  and  sire, — 
“ I had  rather  lose  a thousand  trees  than  have  my  son  a liar.” 

7.  So  the  fearless  boy  grew  up  to  be  a noble,  fearless  man  ; 

Match  his  virtues  in  long  centuries,  if  match  them  so  you  can ; 

That  shall  be  a glorious  century  which  of  patriots  yields  us  one 
Of  glory  fit  to  mate  with  that  of  our  own  Washington. 


LESSON  XCIIL 

F ashTon,  to  mould,  to  form,  to  make,  j Spire,  a long,  tapering  steeple. 

Pronunciation. — Saw'ing,  not  saw’ in;  iron  (turn) ; hand'ker-cliief; 

(hank'er-cliif  J. 

THE  WONDERFUL  MACHINE. — A DIALOGUE. 

Joseph.  James,  I can  tell  yon  what  strikes  me  as  the  most 
useful  machine  in  the  world. 

James.  Can  yon,  Joseph?  Then  I should  like  to  hear  of 
it.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Joseph.  Very  many  things.  The  woodman  uses  it  in  fell- 
ing his  trees,  and  the  sawyer  in  sawing  timber  into  hoards; 
farmers  could  not  get  along  without  it  in  plowing,  sowing, 
reaping,  and  mowing ; and  they  tell  me  that  thousands  of  these 
machines  are  used  abroad  in  cultivating  the  tea-plant  and  the 
sugar-cane.  „ 

James . How  large  are  they? 

Joseph.  They  are  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  long ; 
but,  for  all  that,  some  of  them  can  reach  down  to  the  bottom 
of  a deep  well,  or  up  to  the  top  of  the  church-spire. 

James.  I never  heard  of  such  a thing;  that  must  he  a 
strange  machine.  Is  it  made  of  wood  or  of  iron? 

Joseph.  Of  neither.  It  is  formed  of  different  materials,  some 
hard  and  some  soft ; and  it  has  a great  many  secret  springs 
that  require  oiling. 
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James.  How  I should  like  to  see  one  of  them.  What  does 
it  look  like? 

Joseph.  I will  show  you  one  some  day;  "but  let  me  describe 
it.  It  is  made  of  twenty-seven  hard  pieces,  most  of  them  with 
springs  or  hinges  tied  together  with  strings  in  a most  curious 
manner.  It  often  requires  cleaning,  and  when  carried  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  winter,  is  commonly  kept  in  a leather  or 
a woolen  bag.  Most  people  set  a high  value  on  this  machine, 
and  a good  one  is  worth  more  than  a thousand  dollars  to  its 
owner. 

James.  A thousand  dollars? 

Joseph.  Yes,  I once  knew  a man  who  had  a capital  one,  and 
he  said  that  he  would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it, 
money  down. 

James.  Why,  what  a machine  ! It  must  be  a fortune  to 
have  one. 

Joseph.  Indeed  it  is,  when  put  to  a good  use.  There  are- 
more  people  who  get  their  living  by  this  machine  than  by  any 
other  means.  If  any  great  work  is  going  on,  it  is  sure  to  be 
employed.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  made  the  capi- 
tol  at  Washington,  nor  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  the  crys- 
tal palace,  nor  any  of  the  beautiful  things  it  contains.  Even 
the  mysterious  magnetic  telegraph  could  not  operate  without 
its  aid.  And  then  it  is  quite  as-useful  in  making  little  things. 
Without  it  you  cannot  make  either  a good  knife,  a corkscrew, 
a peg,  or  even  a pin.  In  short,  it  is,  as  I said,  the  most  use- 
ful machine  in  the 'world. 

James.  The  sooner  you  show  it  to  me  the  better.  Why, 
the  carpenter’s  tools  are  nothing  to  it.  He  must  be  a rich  man 
who  can  get  one. 

Joseph.  That  does  not  follow ; for  I once  knew  a man  in  the 
poor-house  who  had  one. 

James.  Then  it  was  a great  shame ; for  he  had  no  business 
in  the  poor-house  with  such  a machine  as  that.  1 wish  I had 
money  enough  to  buy  one. 

Joseph.  You  have  one,  and  so  has  almost  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  town.  If  you  were  to  be  searched  this  very 
minute,  I venture  to  say  that  one  would  be  found  in  your 
pocket. 

James.  In  my  pocket?  You  may  search  me,  and  turn  my 
pocket  inside  out.  I have  nothing  but  my  hand  in  my  pocket, 
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except  my  knife,  an  apple,  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a piece 
of  whipcord. 

Joseph.  Nothing  but  your  hand  ? Why,  the  human  hand 
is  the  very  machine  I have  been  speaking  of. 

James . The  human  hand?  You  said  it  was  worth  a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Joseph.  Yes,  I did;  and  I hardly  think  you  would  part  with 
a hand  for  twice  that  sum,  and  I am  certain  that,  if  you  were 
to  lose  it,  you  could  not  replace  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

James.  You  said  it  would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  church- 
spire. 

Joseph.  Yes,  I did ; and  had  it  not  done  so  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  put  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of 
the  steeple. 

James.  But  -what  did  you  mean  by  saying  it  was  made  of 
twenty-seven  hard  pieces,  most  of  them  with  springs  or  hinges 
tied  together  in  a most  curious  manner? 

<T» 

Joseph.  The  hand  ha3  twenty-seven  bones  ; the  joints  are 
the  hinges ; tire  sinews  keep  the  bones  together ; and  the  flesh 
is  a soft  substance  that  covers  the  whole.  The  leathern  bag  is 
a glove,  which  is  worn  commonly  enough,  especially  in  winter. 

James.  I never  could  have  believed  it. 

Joseph.  Yes;  surely  the  human  hand  is  the  most  useful  ma- 
chine in  the  world,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  God  for 
His  gift.  It  ought  always  to  be  used  for  His  glory  and  the  good 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

James.  Then  let  us  not  forget  the  Almighty  hand  that  made 
this  human  hand,  David  did  not  forget  Him  when  he  said, 
“Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me;  give  me  under- 
standing that  I may  learn  Thy  commandments.” 


LESSON  XO  IV. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Ld  and  Ldz. 

told  rolled  nailed  sailed  bold'ly 

wild  held  pulled  twilled  be-held' 

He  called  the  spoiled  child,  and  filled  its  hand  with  gold, 
welds  moulds  holds  fields  be-holds' 

scalds  scolds  wields  shields  un-folds' 

From  fields  and  folds  earth  yields  untold  riches. 
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LESSON  XCV. 

Crown,  to  terminate  and  reward.  I Floui;'  ish,  to  live  in  a very  prosperous 

Ca  reer',  courso  of  life.  | condition. 

Pronunciation. — War'ri-or,  not  toar'ror  kcr'ncl,  not  kcrn'l ; re  newed', 

not  rc-nood'. 

Cany  with  marry  rhymes ; and  said  with  bed. 


NEVER  GIVE  UP. 

1.  A GREAT  warrior  was  Timour,  the  Tartar,  who  flourished 
many  hundred  years  ago. 

2.  Once,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  when  his  foes  were 
in  close  pursuit,  he  had  to  take  shelter  in  a ruined  building, 
where  lie  sat  in  solitude  for  many  hours,  his  mind  full  of  sad- 
ness at  his  hopeless  state. 

3.  To  divert  his  mind,  he  cast  his  eye  around  the  dismal 
abode.  It  fell  by  chance  on  a little  ant  that  was  trying  to 
carry  a grain  of  corn  larger  than  itself  up  a high  wall. 

4=  The  insect  seized  the  grain  in  its  claws,  and  began  to 
climb.  But  after  an  inch  or  two  of  ascent  the  kernel  slipped 
from  its  hold  and  fell  to  the.ground. 
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5.  Again  and  again  the  same  tiling  occurred.  Again  and 
again  the  ant  went  back,  seized  the  corn,  and  renewed  the  at- 
tempt. 

6.  The  history  runs  that  sixty-nine  times  the  grain  fell  to 
the  ground.  But  the  courage  of  the  insect  did  not  flag.  With 
the  seventieth  effort  it  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the 
prize  was  safely  stored  in  its  nest. 

7.  “Now,”  said  Timour  to  himself,  “if  this  tiny  insect  can 
succeed  after  so  many  failures,  why  should  I despair  ? ” 

8.  He  took  courage  from  the  lesson  the  ant  had  taught  him, 
and  in  the  end  full  success  crowned  his  efforts. 


LESSON  XCVI. 


Blank,  without  strength  and  hopo.  - 
En'er  gy,  strength,  force,  power. 
Deign,  condescend. 


IIouse'vvife,  mistress  of  a household. 
Rf/gal,  kingly,  royal. 

Reft,  taken  away. 


THE  INSECT  TEACHER, 

“ The  spider  takes  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings’  palaces.” — Solomon. 

1.  She!  with  what  untiring  skill, — 

What  an  energy  of  will, 

All  unaided,  all  forlorn, — 

Housewife’s  hate,  and  beauty’s  scorn, — 

How  the  spider  builds  her  bower 
High  in  halls  of  regal  power. 

2.  Is  the  mansion  of  thy  care 
Made  by  wealth  and  taste  so  fair, 

Laid  in  dust,  or  reft  away 

By  misfortune’s  fearful  sway  ? — 

3.  Yield  no  thought  to  blank  despair ; 

Firm  in  faith,  and  strong  in  prayer, 

Iiise, — the  ruin  to  repair  ! 

4.  For  the  spider,  homeless  made, 

Hunted  from  each  loved  retreat, 

Not  dejected,  not  afraid, 

Toiling  through  the  gloomiest  shade, 

Gathereth  vigor  from  defeat : — 

5.  Child  of  Reason ! deign  to  see 
What  an  insect  teacheth  thee. 
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LESSON  XCVII. 

Cred'it-or,  a person  to  whom  a debt  I Debt'or,  a person  that  owes  a debt, 
is  due.  j Drought,  continued  dry  weather. 

Pronunciation. — In'tor-est,  not  intrcst;  be-lieve',  not  b'lieve. 

Boat  rhymes  with  note ; and  rise  with  prize. 

THE  GREAT  DROUGHT.  — A FAMILY  DIALOGUE. 

Father  {reading  a nevispaper).  No  rise  in  the  rivers! — and 
they  are  never  going  to  rise,  I believe,  wife. 

Little  Daughter.  I wish  the  rivers  would  rise. 

Father.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  rivers’  rising  ? 

IAttle  Daughter.  A great  deal,  father;  for  then  the  boats 
would  run. 

Father.  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  boats’  running, 
my  child,  eh  ? 

IAttle  Daughter.  They  would  bring  the  cotton  down, 
father. 

Father  ( looking  over  his  spectacles).  And  what  have  you 
to  do,  darling,  with  cotton-bales? 

IAttle  Daughter  (smiling).  Why,  if  the  cotton  were  down, 
you  would  be  able  to  sell  it,  you  know,  dear  father. 

Father.  And  what  then? 

little  Daughter.  You  would  have  plenty  of  money. 

Father.  Well? 

Little  Daughter  (lay  ing  her  little  hand  on  his  shoiddcr  and 
looking  up  in  his  face).  Then  you  could  pay  mother  that 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  you  borrowed  of  her,  you  know, 
father. 

Father.  And  what  then,  child  ? 

Little  Daughter.  Then  mother  could  pay  aunt  Sarah  the 
ten  dollars  she  owes  her. 

Father.  Yes,  of  course.  And  what  then? 

Little  Daughter.  And  aunt  Sarah  would  pay  sister  Jane 
the  dollar  she  promised  to  give  her  on  New-Year,  but  did  not, 
because  she  had  no  cotton — no  money  I mean,  father. 

Father  ( laying  down  the  newspaper , and  looking  at  her  in- 
quiringly, with  half  a smile).  Well,  and  what  else? 

Little  Daughter.  Sister  would  pay  brother  his  fifty  cents 
back;  and  he  said  when  he  got  it  he  would  give  me  the  half- 
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dime  lie  owes  ine,  and  two  dimes  to  buy  marbles;— and  this  is 
what  I want  the  river  to  rise  for  and  the  big  boats  to  run! 
And  I owe  nurse  the  other  dime  and  must  pay  my  debts. 

Father  ( looking  at  Mother.)  See  that!  We  are  all,  big 
and  little,  like  a row  of  bricks: — touch  one,  and  away  we  all 
go,  even  down  to  our  little  Carrie  here.  She,  a child,  feels  as 
great  an  interest  in  the  rise  of  the  river  as  I do.  We  are  all. 
old  and  young,  waiting  for  money  to  buy  marbles. 

A good  lesson  for  debtor  and  creditor,  and  worthy  to  be  fe 
membered. 


LESSON  XC  VIII. 

For-lorn',  helpless,  wretched.  I Res'pite,  interval  of  rest. 

Pav'ior,  one  that  paves  streets.  ] Sub' orbs,  out-lying  parts  of  a town. 

Pronunciation. — Bel'lows,  not  bcl'lus-es  ; wharfs  (hwarfsj,  not  icarfs ; horse,  not 
hass  ■,  pav'ior  (pave'yur)  ; cu-ri-os'i-ty,  not  cu-ros'i-ty , i'dle-ness,  not 
i'dlc-niss  -,  on'ion  luu'yun) ; trough  (trawf;  ; fel'low,  not fel'lur ; 
gape  (pronounce  a as  in  fast). 

Front  rhymes  with  hunt;  and  trough  with  cough. 

Stone  rhymes  with  groan;  forlorn  with  morn. 

THE  HARDEST  WORK  IN  TIIE  WORLD. 

1.  Early  one  fine  summer  morning  I took  my  way  to  a 
neighboring  town.  As  I entered  the  suburbs  I saw  a man 
busily  employed  in  making  nails.  The  smithy  was  lit  up  with 
the  glaring  flames  as  a lad  blew  the  bellows ; and  the  sparks 
flew  in  all  directions  as  the  man  struck  the  heated  iron  with 
his  hammer. 

2.  The  nailer  seemed  to  work  with  all  his  might,  and  to  al- 
low himself  no  respite.  I asked  him  the  amount  of  his  earnings 
and  the  number  of  hours  he  worked  in  a day. — “ I am  hard  at 
it  by  five  o’clock,”  he  said,  “and  keep  it  up  till  eight  or  nine, 
generally,— and  now  and  then  later.” 

3.  “Surely,”  thought  I,  “making nails  must  be  the  hardest 
work  in  the  world.” 

4.  Soon  after  leaving  the  nailer  I fell  in  with  a porter  com- 
ing up  with  a heavy  burden  from  one  of  the  wharfs  by  the 
water -side.  The  parcel  that  he  carried  seemed  to  be  a load 
for  a horse  rather  than  for  a man,  for  the  porter  fairly  staggered 
under  it. 
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5.  “ Oh,”  said  I,  “tins  is  worse  than  nailing,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  a porter  must  be  the  hardest  work  in  the  world.” 

6.  As  I continued  my  walk,  I came  to  a broad  street  where 
a party  of  paviors  were  at  work,  with  arms  bare  to  then’  very 
shoulders. 

7.  Some  were  wheeling  barrows  of  sand ; some  lifting  large 
square  stones  from  the  heap,  and  carrying  them  to  the  points 
where  they  were  required ; some  were  placing  the  stones  in  their 
proper  situations,  and  others  were  knocking  them  into  the  ground 
with  iron-shod  rammers,  shaking  the  very  houses  around  at 
every  stroke. 

8.  Out  of  curiosity  I asked  one  of  the  laborers,  who  wore 
a red  cap,  to  let  me  feel  the  weight  of  his  rammer,  but  I could 

! hardly  lift  it  from  the  pavement ; to  work  with  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  exertions  made  by  the  men  to  drive  the 
| stones  into  the  ground  appeared  to  me  to  be  dreadful. 

9.  “Oh!”  thought  1,  “the  work  of  a nailer  and  that  of  a 
porter  are  light  to  this ; the  employment  of  a pavior  must  be 
the  hardest  work  in  the  world.” 

10. 


On  crossing  the  bridge  over 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  wall 


the  brook  I saw  a man 
and  his  hands  in  his 

pockets,  the  very  picture  of  idleness. 

11.  He  was  at  one  moment  kicking  a hole  in  the  ground 
with  his  heel;  at  another  looking  about  him  as  if  in  search  of 
something  to  amuse  himself  with,  and  gaping  as  though  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  himself : hardly  ever  did  I see  a more 
forlorn-looking  object. 

12.  There  he  stood  in  his  ragged  coat,  and  there  he  seemed 
likely  to  stand,  for  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a lounging, 
idle  fellow. 

13.  The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I returned  by  the  same 
road,  and  in  the  broad  street,  just  after  I had  crossed  the  bridge, 

I found  a crowd  of  people.  It  seemed  that  a man  with  a cart 
was  selling  onions  unusually  cheap,  and  working-men  and  poor 
people  were  drawn  to  the  place  to  make  their  little  purchases  of 
this  favorite  vegetable. 

14.  Among  the  crowd  I saw  the  porter,  who  was  laughing 
aloud  as  he  bore  away  the  onions  he  had  bought.  At  a dis- 

| tance  from  the  crowd  sat  the  pavior  in  the  red  cap,  laughing 

* 
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too  with  his  companions  as  lie  sat  on  a wheelbarrow  eating 
large  onion  with  his  bread  and  cheese. 

15.  Not  a dozen  yards  before  ran  the  poor  nailer,  laughing 
also  as  he  hastened  back  to  his  labor,  and  shaking,  as  he 
passed,  a bunch  of  onions  at  a man  who  was  standing  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  leaning  against  the  water-trough  in 
front  of  a public-house. 

16.  And  who  was  the  man  leaning  against  the  trough? 
Why,  the  same  ragged,  idle,  lounging  fellow  whom  I had  seen 
in  the  morning  kicking  a hole  in  the  ground  with  his  heel,  and 
yawning  as  if  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  himself. 

17.  lie  had  neither  made  nails,  carried  burdens,  nor  driven 
a single  stone  into  the  ground;  yet  he  was  more  weary  than  those 
who  had  worked  hard  at  these  employments. 

18.  lie  had  neither  spirit  in  his  eye,  quickness  in  his  foot, 
nor  merriment  in  his  heart;  and  I felt  very  sure  that  he  had 
not  a penny  in  his  pockets  to  lay  out  in  onions  or  anything 
else. 

19.  How  impressive  are  the  words  of  the  wise  man: — “By 
much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth ; and  through  idleness 
of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth  through.” 

20.  Making  nails  is  hard  work;  the  employment  of  a porter 
may  be  harder,  and  the  occupation  of  a pavior  the  hardest  of 
them  all ; but  neither  nailing,  burden-carrying,  nor  paving,  is 
so  hard  as  idleness.  Surely,  idleness  is  the  hardest  work  in 

| the  world ! 

21.  Work  — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow. 

Work  — thou  shalt  ride  over  care’s  coming  billow. 


LESSON, XCIX. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Dn,  Dns,  Dn’d;  Kn,  Kns,  and  Ivn’d. 

maid'en  sad'dens  liard'en  red'den  mad'dens 

maid'ens  sad'dened  hard'ened  red'dened  mad'dened 

The  garden  of  Eden  was  gladdened  by  hope  of  pardon. 

to'ken  wak'en  reck'on  quick'en  sickens 

dea'con  wak'ened  reek'oned  quick'ened  sick'ened 

A drunken  deacon  betokens  weakened  virtue. 
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LESSON  C . 


Fr.ow'ER-Y,  abounding  in  flowers. 
Gnat,  a kind  of  small  insect. 


Soar,  to  mount  toward  the  sky. 
Tar'rv,  to  stay  behind,  to  linger. 


Pronunciation. — Or'chard  (sound  the  two  ?•’ s) ; caw'ing,  not  cor ring ; 
flow'er-y,  not  flour' y. 

SPRING. 

1.  In  this  poem  the  spring  is  represented  as  a person.  A 
little  maiden  is  supposed  to  speak  to  her,  and  ask  where  she 
is  staying  so  long.  The  spring  replies,  and  says  that  she  is 
coming;  and,  after  she  has  come,  tells  what  she  has  brought 
with  her. 

2.  In  a similar  manner,  in  the  picture,  the  spring  is  repre- 
sented as  a beautiful  maiden,  scattering  roses  from  her  bosom. 
At  her  approach  flowers  bloom,  insects  sport  in  the  air,  and  the 
rainbow  spans  the  sky. 


4. 


“ Spring,  where  art  thou  tarrying  now  ? 

Why  art  thou  so  long  unfelt? 

Winter  went  a month  ago, 

When  the  snows  began  to  melt. 

And  the  gardener,  thou  mayst  see, 

Ready  has  his  spade  for  thee.” 

“ I am  coming,  little  maiden, 

With  the  pleasant  sunshine  laden; 

With  the  honey  for  the  bee; 

With  the  blossom  for  the  tree; 

With  the  flower  and  with  the  leaf: 

Till  I come  the  time  is  brief. 
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5.  “ I am  coming,  1 am  coming ! 

Hark!  the  little  bee  is  humming! 

See,  the  lark  is  soaring  high 

In  the  bright  and  sunny  sky  ! 

And  the  gnats  are  on  the  wing : 

Little  maiden,  now  is  spring ! 

6.  “ Hark!  the  little  lambs  are  bleating  ! 
And  the  cawing  crows  are  meeting 
In  the  elms,  a noisy  crowd  ; 

And  all  birds  are  singing  loud; 

And  the  yellow  butterfly 
In  the  sun  goes  flitting  by. 

7.  “ Little  maiden,  look  around  thee ! 
Green  and  flowery  fields  surround  thee ; 
Every  little  stream  is  bright ; 

All  the  orchard-trees  are  white ; 

And  each  small  and  waving  shoot 
Has  for  thee  sweet  flower  or  fruit. 

8.  “ Turn  thy  eyes  to  earth  and  heaven  ! 
God  for  thee  the  spring  has  given, 

For  thy  pleasure  or  thy  food : 

Pour  thy  soul  in  gratitude ! 

So  mayst  thou’mid  blessings  dwell ! 
Little  maiden,  fare  thee  well ! ” 


LESSON  Cl. 


Ad-ven'ture,  encounter,  conflict. 

Fran 'tic,  wild,  furious. 

In-dig'nant,  full  of  wrath  and  disdain. 
Mi-gra'tion,  change  of  residence. 


Pri'vate,  own,  especial. 

Rid'i-cule,  derision,  contempt. 

Stalk,  to  walk  with  high,  proud  steps. 
Touch'ing,  affecting,  pathetic. 


Pronunciation. — Car'ry,  not  care'y;  con-tin'u-al-ly,  not  con-tin  ule-ly; 
ad-ven'ture,  not  ad-ven  choor. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A CRANE. 

1.  A MAN  "brought  in  a crane  which  had  "been  wounded  in 
the  wing.  We  turned  the  bird  out  in  the  yard  with  the  poul- 
try, where  at  first  he  stalked  up  and  down  with  an  indignant 
air. 

2.  In  a short  time  he  became  pretty  quiet,  and  would  eat 
his  corn  with  the  rest.  We  gave  him  for  his  private  use  a 
deep  bucket  of  water,  into  which  he  used  to  poke  his  head  con- 
tinually. 

3.  One  day  a servant  went  into  the  yard,  and  not  knowing 


that  the  bucket  was  placed  there  for  the  crane,  he  took  it  up  to 
cany  it  away. 

4.  At  this  the  bird  took  offense ; he  flew  at  the  man,  and 
pecked  at  his  eye.  But  missing  the  eye,  he  seized  him  tightly 
by  the  nose,  and  thus  held  him  for  a long  while. 

5.  The  poor  fellow  screamed  loud  enough,  but  those  who 
came  to  his  assistance  could  not  at  first  help  him  for  laughter. 

6.  Meanwhile,  with  the  bucket  which  he  still  held  in  his 
hand,  the  man  kept  beating  at  the  crane ; but  its  long  neck  en- 
abled it  to  keep  so  far  off  that  it  escaped  all  the  frantic  attempts 
of  the  prisoner  to  reach  it. 

7.  The  man’s  nose  was  swollen  and  very  sore  for  a long- 
time ; and  he  never  got  over  the  ridicule  which  was  caused  by 
his  adventure  with  the  crane. 

8.  It  was  touching  to  watch  the  bird.  When  the  season 
arrived  for  its  annual  migration  southward,  a flock  of  its  com- 
panions used  every  day  to  fly  up  in  the  air  in  a whirling  circle 
over  its  head. 

9.  The  cranes  above  would  call  to  their  friend,  inviting  it 
to  join  them  in  their  distant  journey  to  a happier  climate. 

10.  At  this  summons  the  poor  helpless  crane  below  would 
stretch  its  long  neck  upward  toward  the  sky,  and  answer  the 
appeal  with  mournful  cries. 

11.  The  crane  belongs  to  a class  of  birds  called  the  stilted 
birds,  because  they  have  very  long, slender  legs,  and  look  at  a 
distance  as  if  mounted  on  stilts.  The  adjutant  belongs  to  this 
class ; it  is  one  of  the  largest  birds  in  the  world,  having  been 
known  to  swallow  a small  leg  of  mutton  whole. 


LESSON  C II. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Lf,  Lies,  Lf’d  ; Lk,  Lies,  and  Lk’d. 

elf  wolf  sylph  en-gulfs'  selfish 

pelf  shelf  sylphs  en-gulfed'  him-self 

I myself  saw  Ralph  Randolph  in  the  gulf. 

elk  yelk  hulk  skulks  sulk'y 

elks  silks  hulked  skulked  milk'maid 

Whelks  are  shell -fish  of  small  bulk. 
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LESSON  GUI. 


Des'ti-ny,  state,  condition. 
Fac'ol-ty,  power  to  do  something. 


j Quick  wit ’ted,  quick  of  thought 
J So 'her,  steady,  easy  to  manage. 


Pronunciation. — An'i-mal,  not  an' mat;  get,  not  git ; of'ten  (of’n) ; Indians, 
not  I it  juris ; uecfes-sa-ry,  not  nes'sa-ry  ; des'ti-ny,  not  dest’ny ; 
chaise  (shaze). 

HORSES. 

1.  The  Iiorse  is  a fine  animal.  What  a proud-looking 
creature  he  is,  when  he  gets  loose  from  his  keeper,  and,  scorn- 
ing his  pursuers,  prances  up  and  down  as  if  stepping  on  air ! 

2.  In  some  countries  there  are  troops  of  wild  horses,  which 
grow  up  in  the  forests,  and  are  never  subjected  to  hit  or  bridle. 


They  roam  at  will  from  place  to  place,  often  making  long  jour- 
neys, but  always  endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  man. 

3.  In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  however,  these  wild  horses 
are  often  taken,  and,  when  trained,  are  very  good,  sober  crea- 
tures. The  Indians  have  many  of  these  wild  horses  reduced 
to  a state  of  docility  and  usefulness. 

4.  The  horse  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  noble  of  brutes, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  He  carries  people  on  his 
back,  and  drags  the  plow,  the  chaise,  the  coach,  and  the  cart. 
He  thus  lends  to  man  his  great  speed  and  his  powerful  strength, 

5.  I have  heard  of  a horse  in  England  which  used  to  go  for 
water  into  a field  where  there  was  a pump.  If  there  was  no 
water  in  the  trough,  he  would  take  the  pump-handle  in  his 
teeth,  and  work  away  till  the  trough  was  filled!  He  would 
then  drink  as  much  as  he  wanted. 

6.  Another  horse  was  very  fond  of  a greyhound  that  lived 
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in  his  stable.  One  day  the  horse  and  the  hound  were  in  a yard, 
when  a very  large  dog  jumped  into  the  place,  and,  attacking 
the  greyhound,  bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  held  him  there. 

7.  When  the  horse  saw  this  he  ran  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing 
the  strange  dog  with  his  teeth,  shook  him  till  he  took  out  a 
large  piece  of  skin.  The  dog  then  fell  to  the  ground ; but 
soon  jumped  up,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

8.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  remembered  about  brutes: 
those  that  live  in  a wild  state  are  generally  very  quick-witted 
in  everything  necessary  for  their  support  and  safety. 

9.  But,  when  these  creatures  are  rendered  tame,  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  man,  and  need  not  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, they  seem  to  lose  their  faculties  for  want  of  exercise, 
and  become  more  stupid. 

10.  Thus  it  happens  that  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  and  horses,  are 
in  their  wild  state  much  more  sagacious  than  when  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  man.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  use  their  wits,  and  by  disuse  they  almost  lose  them. 

11.  But  you  must  remember  that  it  is  this  very  change  in 
their  natures  that  renders  them  useful  and  manageable.  If 
they  retained  the  fierceness  and  the  cunning  which  belonged  to 
them  when  wild,  they  would  not  patiently  submit  to  be  the 
helpers  of  man.  Thus  the  Creator,  with  wonderful  skill,  has 
adapted  these  creatures  to  the  destiny  assigned  them. 


» 

LESSON  CIV. 

Cross’-c.rained,  of  perverse  temper.  | Dis-con-cert'ed,  put  out,  discomposed. 
Pronunciation. — Nothing  (nuth'ing) ; wrath 'y,  not  wroth' y ; be-long',  not  b’long. 
Neighbor  with  labor  rhymes ; pursuit  with  mute. 

Calm  rhymes  with  palm  • but  not  with  charm. 

SHORT  ANECDOTES. 

I. — A SOFT  ANSWER. 

1.  A CROSS-GRAINED,  surly  man  went  over  to  his  neighbor, 
a very  cool,  calm  person,  and  addressed  him  thus: — 

2.  “ That  piece  of  fence  over  there  is  mine,  and  you  shall 
not  have  it.” — “Why,  you  must  be  mistaken,  I think,”  was 
the  reply. 
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3.  “No,  sir,  no,  I am  not  mistaken;  it  is  mine,  and  I will 
keep  it.” — “Well,  suppose  we  leave  it  to  any  lawyer  you  shall 
elioose.” 

4.  “I  will  not  leave  it  to  any  lawyer.” — “Well,  shall  we 
leave  it  to  any  four  men  in  the  village,  that  you  may  select  ? ” 

5.  “No!  I will  leave  it  to  nobody.  I will  have  the  fence, 
and  nothing  else.” — Not  at  all  disconcerted,  Mr.  F.  said, 
“Well  then,  neighbor,  I will  leave  it  to  yourself  to  decide 
whether  the  fence  belongs  to  you  or  to  me.” 

6.  Struck  dumb  by  the  appeal,  the  wrathy  man  turned 
away,  saying,— 

“ I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a man  who  will  not  con- 
tend for  his  own  rights.”  And  the  fence  was  left  untouched. 

II. NOT  QUITE  SUCH  A FOOL. 

1.  A sportsman  in  hasty  pursuit  of  a hare  met  a shepherd- 
boy.  “Boy,”  said  he  roughly,  “have  you  seen  a hare  run- 
ning this  way  ? ” 

2.  “A  hare,  sir?” — “Yes,  you  fool,  a hare.  Every  goose 
knows  what  a hare  is  . ” 

3.  “What ! a thing  that  runs,  with  long  ears  ? ” — “ Yes ! ” — 
“ That  goes  loppety  lop,  loppety  lop?” — “Yes,  yes,  you  simple- 
ton. Have  you  seen  it  ? Where  is  it  ? ” 

4.  “What!  very  long  ears  ? ” — “Yes,  yes,  you  stupid* dolt!  ” 
— “Ah,  then,”  said  the  boy,  “ I have  not  seen  it.” 

5.  These  two  anecdotes  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
proverb:  “A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger.  ” 


LESSON  CV, 


<§> 


Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Lz. 

tales 

miles 

pools 

boils 

rep ’tiles 
sig'nals 
par'cels 
tun'nels 

walls 

quills 

rules 

owls 

feels 

strolls 

lulls 

spoils 

tells 

dolls 

halls 

wiles 

He  fills  the  hills  and  dales  with  howls  and  yells. 
Gales  and  squalls  tore  the  vessel’s  sails. 
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LESSON  CVI. 

Por'rin-ger,  a metal  cup.  | Wood'land,  simple,  artless,  rustic. 

Pronunciation. — Ker' chief  (ker'chif) , spir'its,  not  sper'rits  ■,  are,  not  air. 
Said  rhymes  with  bed  ; and  are  with  far. 

WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

1.  I met  a little  cottage-girl;  she  was  eight  years  old,  she  said; 

Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a curl,  that  clustered  round  her  head. 
She  had  a rustic,  woodland  air,  and  she  was  wildly  clad ; 

Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair;  her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

2.  “ Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid,  how  many  may  you  be  ? ” 

“ How  many  V Seven  in  all,”  she  said,  and  wondering  looked  at  me. 
“ And  where  are  they  ? I pray  you,  tell.”  She  answered,  “ Seven 
are  we  ; 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell,  and  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

3.  “ Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie,  my  sister  and  my  brother ; 

And  in  the  churchyard- cottage  I dwell  near  them,  with  my  mother.” 
“ You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell,  and  two  are  gone  to  sea  ; 

Yet  you  are  seven ; I pray  you,  tell,  sweet  maid,  howr  this  may  be.” 

4.  Then  did  the  little  maid  reply,  “ Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  ; 

Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie,  beneath  the  churchyard  tree.” 

“ You  run  about,  my  little  maid;  your  limbs  they  are  alive; 

If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid,  then  are  ye  only  five.” 

5.  “ Their  graves  are  green;  they  may  be  seen,”  the  little  maid  replied, 
“ Twelve  steps  or  more  from  mother’s  door,  and  they  are  side  by  side. 
My  stockings  there  I often  knit;  my  kerchiefs  there  I hem; 

And  there  upon  the  ground  I sit,  — I sit  and  sing  to  them, 

6.  “ And  often,  after  sunset,  sir,  when  it  is  light  and  fair, 

I take  my  little  porringer,  and  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane;  in  bed  she  moaning  lay, 

Till  God  released  her  from  her  pain,  and  then  she  went  away. 

7.  “ So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid ; and  all  the  summer  day 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played,  my  brother  John  and  I. 

And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow,  and  I could  run  and 
slide, 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go ; and  he  lies  by  her  side.” 

8.  “ IIow  many  are  you  then,”  said  I,  “ if  they  two  are  in  heaven  ? ” 
The  little  maiden  did  reply,  “ O master,  we  are  seven.” 

“ But  they  are  dead  ; those  two  are  dead  ; their  spirits  are  in  heaven.” 
’Twas  throwing  words  away,  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  say,  “ Nay,  we  are  seven,” 
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LESSON  CVII. 


Alight',  lighted  up,  glowing. 
Cham'pi  on,  a hero,  a brave  warrior. 
Com 'bat,  struggle,  contest. 

Hot,  violent,  hasty. 


Prow'ess,  bravery,  courage. 
Tki-um'phant,  exulting,  rejoicing  in 
victory. 

Vanquished,  beaten,  overcome. 


Pronunciation. — In'ter-est,  not  m'tresl ; brag'ging,  not  hrag  gin. 

Sword  rhymes  with  board ; and  stairs  with  prayers. 

ENEMIES  TO  FIGHT. 

1.  Charlie  had  been  reading  to  Ills  mother,  from  the  large, 
red-covered  Bible?  the  story  about  the  daring  shepherd-boy 
who  went  forth  to  meet  the  champion  of  the  Philistines. 

2.  He  read  with  the  deepest  interest  until  he  came  to  the 
triumphant  sentence,  “ So  David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine 
with  a sling  and  a stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew 
him;  but  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand  of  David.” 

3.  The  boy’s  eyes  were  all  alight,  and  a proud  smile  rested 
on  his  lips  as  he  lifted  up  his  glowing  face,  and  exclaimed,  — 

4.  “Oh!  mamma,  was  not  that  grand!  If  I had  been  in 
David’s  place,  I would  have  served  the  bragging  old  giant  in 
just  the  same  way.  I wish  I had  lived  in  those  old  times,”  he 
continued,  his  head  resting  on  the  hand  buried  in  his  thick 
curls,  “ of  that  there  were  a Goliath  now-a-days  for  me  to  kill. 
Do  you  think  I should  have  dared  to  go,  mamma?  I think  I 
should!” 

5.  His  mother  quietly  turned  the  great  Bible  to  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Pro  verbs,  and  placed  her  linger  on  the  verse  where 
it  is  written,  “He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty ; and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.” 

6.  “There  is  a Goliath  for  you  to  kill,  my  Charlie,”  said 
she;  and  he  knew  well  what  she  meant.  He  understood  that 
the  giant  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  was  his  own  hot  and 
hasty  temper ; and  he  remembered  many  a hard  combat  in  which 
he  had  been  vanquished. 

7.  He*  did  not  care  to  talk  about  it,  but  he  felt  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  a foe  worthy  of  valor  and  prowess  no  less  than 
David’s;  and  he  felt  that  for  help  he  must  look  to  the  living 
God,  who  gave  victory  to  the  young  hero  of  Israel. 
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8.  Then  he  lighted  a lamp,  and  giving  his  mother  the  good- 
night kiss,  he  went  up  the  stairs  to  his  own  little  room.  As 
he  slowly  prepared  for  bed,  he  said  to  himself,  — 

9-  “I  declare  mamma  makes  me  think  I am  a coward. 
One  thing  I know;  I will  not  boast  what  I would  do  if  I were 
in  other  people’s  places  till  I get  so  as  to  do  what  belongs  to 
my  own  place;-— that  is  a fact ! ” 


LESSON  CVIII. 

Pronunciation. — Trav'd,  not  trav’l ; wheel,  not  weet ; mor  row,  not  mor'rcr. 

PROVERBS. 

1.  He  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  well.  lie 
that  runs  last  will  not  run  long.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  fruit, 
you  must  learn  to  climb  the  tree. 

2.  He  that  can  travel  well  a-foot  keeps  a good  horse.  The 
worst  wheel  of  the  cart  makes  the  most  noise.  One  to-day 

^ is  worth  two  to-morrows. 

13.  For  want  of  a nail  the  slice  was  lost ; and  for  want  of  a 
shoe  the  horse  was  lost ; and  for  want  of  a horse  the  rider  was 
lost. 

] 4.  Lost  time  is  never  found  again.  The  key  often  used  is 

\ always  bright. 

< Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 

| And  you  will  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep. 


? 


Articulation.  ■ 


LESSON  CIX. 

■ On  the  sound  of  Lv,  Lv’z,  and  Lv’d  ; Lp,  Lps, 
and  Lp’d. 


helve  shelve  solve  delve  re-volves' 

helves  shelves  solved  delved  re-volved' 

Twelve  wolves  involved  themselves  in  the  kelp. 

alp  pulp  help  scalps  whelp  hood 

alps  pulps  helps  scalped  gulp'ing 

Who  helped  to  scalp  the  whelps? 
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LESSON  C X, 


As  sail”,  to  attack. 

Gio,  a light  two-whceled,  one-horse  car- 
riage. 

Re  lease',  to  set  free. 


Pet'iii-fied,  made  motionless  by  amaze-  l 
meat  \ 

With-stand',  to  resist,  to  make  a stand  J 
against  $ 


Pronunciation. — FeHowcd,  not  fol'lcrd;  moun'tain-ous,  not  moun-tain  i-ous. 

SIIEEP. 

1.  There  are  few  pleasanter  sights  than  a flock  of  sheep  in 
spring-time.  The  old  ones  are  usually  busy  in  cropping  the  \ 
grass,  while  the  lambs  are  spending  their  whole  time  in  frolic 
and  fun. 

2.  It  is  delightful  to  see  them  running,  leaping,  and  chasing- 
each  other  about,  as  if  their  hearts  were  overflowing  with  hap- 
piness. 


3.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  honest  face  of  the  sheep,  and 
the  gentle  manners  of  the  lambs  render  these  creatures  inter- 
esting to  us ; but  besides  this,  they  are  very  useful,  which  is 
another  reason  why  we  look  on  them  with  satisfaction. 

4.  The  sheep  is  often  called  a timid  and  silly  animal ; but 
sense  and  courage  have  been  displayed  by  these  animals  in 
time  of  need. 

5.  A man  was  once  driving  in  a gig  along  a very  lonely 
road  in  Scotland,  when  a sheep  ran  down  the  hill -side,  bleating 
with  all  her  might.  When  she  came  to  the  road  she  placed 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  gig,  and  seemed  to  beg  the  traveler's 
attention. 
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6.  He  was  a kind-hearted  man : so  he  got  out,  and  followed 
the  sheep,  which  led  the  way  up  the  hill.  In  a little  while  they, 
came  to  a place  where  a young  lamb  was  wedged  in  between 
two  rocks,  so  that  it  could  not  possibly  get  out. 

7.  The  man  released  the  little  creature,  which  ran  imme- 
diately to  its  mother.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  it  was  safe 
she  poured  forth  a long-continued  bleating  in  token  of  her  joy 
and  gratitude. 

8.  In  mountainous  regions,  where  sheep  are  not  protected 
by  man,  they  learn  to  defend  themselves.  If  a dog  or  a wolf 
or  a fox  assails  them  in  this  condition,  the  strong  and  bold  ones 
form  in  front,  and  the  weak  behind ; and  in  this  way  they  stand 
to  their  defense. 

9.  They  watch  their  opportunity,  and  when  their  enemy  is 
exposed  they  dart  swiftly  upon  him,  and,  striking  him  with 
their  heads,  often  lay  him  flat  on  the  earth,  or  tumble  him 
down  a cliff.  A sheep  will  sometimes  withstand  a bull,  and 
come  off  victorious  in  the  battle. 

10.  Most  boys  who  have  lived  in  the  country  have  witnessed 
instances  of  that  instinct  which  induces  all  the  sheep  of  a 
flock  to  follow  their  leader.  Wherever  the  leading  sheep  may 
choose  to  go,  there  the  flock  is  sure  to  follow. 

11.  If  the  leader  jumps  over  a wall,  all  the  rest  jump  over 
the  wall  in  succession.  A flock  was  once  known  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  more  than  a hundred  of  its  members,  because  one  of 
them  chose  to  leap  over  a steep  bank. 

12.  A shepherd  was  once  moving  his  flock  through  the  streets 
of  a town.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,  and  he  found 
much  difficulty  in  guiding  Iris  charge  in  the  right  course. 

13.  Finding  that  the  flock  were  about  to  turn  down  a wrong 
street,  he  called  out  to  an  old  man,  who  was  sweeping  the  cross- 
ing, to  keep  them  back. 

14.  The  sweeper  did  what  he  could.  He  ran  up  and  down 
the  line ; but  the  sheep  were  stubborn,  and  seemed  determined 
to  have  their  own  way. 

15.  The  old  man  at  last  came  to  a halt  before  a very  obsti- 
nate sheep,  and  finding  from  its  looks  that  it  was  meditating  a 
spring,  he  grasped  his  broom  in  both  hands,  and  held  it  at 
arm’s  length  over  his  head. 
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16.  The  sheep  took  this  attitude  as  a challenge.  It  instantly 
sprang  over  the  man,  without  touching  his  broom,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  flock,  the  poor  fellow  remaining  in  the  same 
position,  petrified  with  astonishment. 

17.  When  he  recovered  his  self-possession  he  found  himself 
covered  with  the  mud  thrown  on  him  by  the  sheep  in  their  pas- 
sage over  his  head. 


LESSON  O XI. 

Com-mand'ments,  laws,  precepts.  | Fa'vor,  regard,  friendship,  affection. 
Pronunciation. — Duty,  not  doo'iy ; Lord,  not  lawd. 

SCRIPTURAL  PASSAGES. 

1.  Seest  thou  a man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words?  There  is 
more  hope  of  a fool  than  of  him. 

2.  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

3.  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth ; 
a stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips. 

4.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

5.  Whom  the  Lord  lovethHecorrecteth,  even  as  a father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 

6.  A good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favor  than  silver  and  gold. 

7.  Even  a fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise. 


LESSON  JOXII. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Mz,  and  Nz. 

lambs  stem9  rims 

seems  times  domes 

The  glooms  of  night  are  cheered  with  psalms  and  hymns. 

panes  screens  spines  bronze  en'gines 

plans  pens  spins  prunes  bal-loons' 

Festoons  of  vines  deck  the  lanes  and  glens. 


names 

dams 


max  1ms 
at'oms 
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LESSON  C XIII. 


Ob-serve',  to  take  notice  of. 


Sig'ni-fy,  to  be  of  consequence. 


Pronunciation. — Burst,  not  bust ; spoiled,  not  spiled;  gath'er,  not  geth'er ; 
nothing  (nuthing),  not  noth' in. 


THE  BUDS  AND  THE  FLOWERS.  — A Dialogue. 

Mother.  I DO  think,  Willy,  that  the  trees  will  soon  he  in 
leaf ; for  the  weather  is  already  quite  warm. 

Willy.  Oh,  how  glad  I am ! for  then  it  will  he  summer,  and 
we  shall  go  into  the  country. 

Mother.  Not  yet,  my  hoy;  we  cannot  jump  at  once  from 
winter  to  summer,  for  the  spring  comes  between. 

Willy.  What  is  the  spring,  mother? 

Mother.  The  spring  is  the  season  in  which  the  weather  is 
neither  so  cold  as  in  winter  nor  so  hot  as  in  summer ; it  is  the 
time  when  the  green  leaves  come  out. 

Willy.  I thought  that  the  spring  was  made  of  water;  for  I 
remember  John  said  one  day  that  he  had  been  to  the  spring 
to  fetch  a pailful  of  water. 

Mother.  That  is  quite  another  thing,  Willy.  A spring  of 
water  is  a little  stream  which  comes  out  of  the  ground ; and 
sometimes  it  rushes  out  so  fast  that  it  seems  to  spring  up,  just 
as  you  spring  up  when  you  jump  with  joy;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son it  is  called  a spring  of  water. 

Willy.  Oh,  do  take  me  to  see  one,  mamma. 

Mother.  I will,  my  dear,  when  we  go  into  the  country.  But 
you  see  that  a spring  of  water  is  entirely  different  from  the 
spring  of  the  year,  which  is  the  time  when  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  come  out. 

Willy.  But,  mamma,  the  trees  look  as  if  they  were  nothing 
hut  dry  sticks,  just  as  they  have  been  all  the  winter.  I cannot 
see  anything  on  them  like  leaves  or  flowers. 

Mother.  I can  see  something  that  tells  me  there  will  soon 
he  leaves,  and  then  flowers. 

Willy.  Where,  mamma?  Can  your  eyes  see  better  than 
mine? 

Mother.  I believe  that  you  can  see  a3  well  as  I can ; but 
then  you  are  not  so  much  used  to  observe,  that  is,  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  you  see;  besides,  you  have  not  seen  so  many 
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springs  as  I have.  There  is  but  one  spring  in  eveiy  year ; can 
you  tell  me  how  many  springs  you  have  seen  ? 

Willy.  You  know,  mamma,  that  I am  five  years  old ; that 
is,  very  nearly ; so  I have  seen  five  springs ; but  you  are  a 
great  woman  and  very  old.  How  many  springs  have  you  seen  ? 

Mother.  I am  so  very  old,  Willy,  that  I have  seen  twenty- 
four  springs. 

Willy.  Oh,  what  a great  number ! 

Mother.  Well,  when  I was  a little  child,  like  you,  I did  not 
observe  what  happened  in  the  spring ; but  as  I grew  older  I 
began  to  observe ; and  I saw  that  every  spring  the  trees,  which 
had  looked  all  the  winter  as  if  they  were  dead,  came  out 
into  leaf.  The  next  spring  I watched  the  trees,  to  see  when 
they  would  come  into  leaf  again ; and  then  I observed  that  at 
the  end  of  the  dry  branches  there  were  little  round  buds  not 
much  bigger  than  a pin’s  head ; and  when  the  weather  was 
warm  these  little  buds  grew  larger. 

Willy.  And  are  there  little  buds  upon  the  trees  now,  mam- 
ma? 

Mother.  Here,  Willie;  lookout  of  the  window,  and  you  can 
see  some  very  small  buds  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree  near 
you. 

Willy.  Oh,  I see  them  now  v^ery  well  indeed. 

Mother.  You  saw  them  just  as  well  before  I pointed  them 
out  to  you,  my  dear ; but  you  did  not  observe  them,  because 
you  did  not  know  that  they  would  turn  to  leaves,  and  therefore 
you  did  not  care  about  them. 

Willy.  But  I shall  care  about  them  now,  mamma,  and  look 
at  them  every  day,  to  see  when  they  will  turn  to  leaves. 

Mother.  If  you  observe  them  well,  you  will  see  that  they 
will  grow  larger  and  larger  every  day,  till  at  last  they  will 
burst  open,  and  you  will  see  all  the  little  leaves  within. 

Willy.  Oh,  what  little  tiny  leaves  they  must  be  1 I should 
like  to  have  some  of  the  buds  now,  and  open  them. 

Mother.  You  would  like  to  see  the  inside  of  everything, 
Willy ; but  remember  that  you  would  see  the  inside  of  your 
toy  of  two  little  men  sawing;  and  when  you  opened  it  you 
spoiled  it ; and  if  you  gather  the  buds  now  and  open  them, 
they  will  die  and  never  turn  to  leaves. 

Willy.  But  there  are  so  many,  mamma,  that  it  will  not  sig- 
nify if  a few  are  spoiled. 
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Mother.  That  is  true,  indeed;  and  when  we  go  into  the 
country  you  can  gather  as  many  as  you  please. 

Willy.  O dear ! It  seems  to  me  I cannot  wait  till  it  is  time 
to  go  into  the  country  and  gather  flowers ! But  why  is  this 
season  called  spring? 

Mother.  Because  the  grass,  the  buds,  and  the  flowers  are  all 
springing  forth,  some  from  the  earth,  and  some  from  the  branches 
of  trees. 

Willy.  Well,  mother,  I believe  you  know  everything.  But 
you  have  told  me  so  much  that  I shall  not  have  to  ask  any 
more  questions  for  a great  while! 

Mother.  You  must  not  think,  my  dear  boy,  that  I know 
everything  because  I know  more  than  you  do.  But  I like  to 
hear  you  ask  questions,  and,  if  they  are  reasonable,  I shall  al- 
ways be  pleased  to  answer  them. 


LESSON  C XIV. 


Brake,  thicket,  shrubbery. 
Check'ered,  varied,  as  the 
spring. 


sky 


Gleam,  to  shine,  to  emit  rays. 
Ju'bi-lee,  season  of  rejoicing, 
Night'fall,  evening. 


A SPRING-CAROL. 

1.  Spring  is  coming!— spring  is  coming, 

With  her  sunshine  and  her  shower; 
Heaven  is  ringing  with  the  singing 
Of  the  birds  in  brake  and  bower. 

2.  Buds  are  filling,  leaves  are  swelling, 

Flowers  in  field,  and  bloom  on  tree, 
O’er  the  earth  and  air  and  ocean 
Nature  holds  her  jubilee. 

3.  Spring  is  coming!— spring  is  coming, 

With  her  mornings  fresh  and  light, 
With  her  noons  of  checkered  glory, 

Sky  of  blue,  and  clouds  of  white ; — 

4.  Calm  gray  nightfalls,  when  the  light  falls 

From  the  star-bespangled  sky, 

When  the  splendor,  pale  and  tender, 

Of  the  young  moon  gleams  on  high. 

5.  Daylight  dying  leaves  her  lying 

In  the  silvery  twilight  ray ; 

Stars  look  brightly  on  her  nightly 
Till  the  coming  of  the  day. 
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LESSON  O XV. 

Man-u-fac'tured,  wrought  from  the  I Shak'ers,  the  name  of  a Christian  sect 
raw  state.  j Suit'a-ble,  proper,  fitting,  adequate. 

Pronunciation. — Suit'a-blc,  not  slwot' a-ble ; pur'pose  (pur'pus)  ; his'to-ry,  not  \ 

Ins  try.  < 

Wool  rhymes  with  full  and  pull,  but  not  with  fool.  \ 

CLOTHING.  \ 

1.  Puss  and  Dash  have  no  need  of  a tailor  to  make  their  f 

dress.  Nature  supplies  their  covering.  All  mere  animals  are  | 
in  like  manner  provided  with  suitable  clothing ; and  it  is  well  | 
they  are,  for  they  have  not  skill  enough  to  make  it.  \ 

2.  But  mankind  are  not  supplied  with  a natural  dress  ; they 
must  therefore  contrive  something  for  the  purpose.  It  is  won- 
derful to  think  how  much  pains  are  taken  to  supply  us  with 
our  clothing. 

3.  Did  you  ever  reflect  upon  this  subject?  Suppose  you 
undertake  to  tell  me  the  history  of  each  article  of  dress  you 
have  on.  Come,  James, — what  is  your  hat  made  of?  Oh, 
you  do  not  know!  Well,  now  ask  me,  and  I will  try  to  tell 
you. 

4.  First,  your  hat  is  made  partly  of  wool  taken  from  the 
back  of  a sheep,  and  partly  of  fur  from  a fox,  a beaver,  a lynx, 
or  some  other  wild  animal.  It  is  probable  that  the  fur  of  your 
hat  has  been  brought  a thousand  miles,  and  that  it  is  from  the 
hide  of  some  creature  shot  by  an  Indian  arrow  in  the  woods 
of  the  far  west. 

5.  That  handkerchief  around  your  neck  is  of  silk ; and  this 
silk  was  spun  by  worms  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

6.  And  the  shirt  you  have  on  is  partly  of  linen,  made  from 

flax  raised  and  manufactured  in  Ireland.  Your  coat  and  $ 
pantaloons  are  of  wool,  and  were  wrought  into  cloth  in  Eng-  £ 
lancl.  Your  vest  is  of  cotton,  which  was  raised  in  Georgia,  ? 
and  made  into  cloth  at  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts.  \ 

7.  That  little  breastpin  of  yours  is  made  partly  of  gold  \ 

washed  from  the  bed  of  a river  in  California,  and  the  red  stone  f 
in  it  is  from  Brazil.  \ 

8.  The  buttons  you  wear  are  of  brass,  and  were  made  in  l 
Connecticut.  Your  stockings  were  knit  by  Shakers  in  Ken-  \ 
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tucky.  Your  silk  pocket-ha ndkercliief  was  made  in  India,  and  \ 
has  been  brought  at  least  fifteen  thousand  miles  l f 

9.  Your  shoes  are  of  leather  made  partly  from  the  skin  of  f 

a calf  and  partly  from  the  hide  of  an  ox  or  a cow.  The  hide  | 
was  brought  from  Brazil,  in  South  America.  The  little  silk  \ 
string  with  which  your  shoes  are  tied  was  made  in  France,  a s 
country  at  least  three  thousand  miles  off  1 | 

10.  Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  how  many  animals  live  I 

and  die , how  many  persons  hunt  or  toil , how  many  ships  sail  \ 
over  the  seas , how  many  manufactories  are  in  motion , how  \ 
many  wheels  are  turned  by  water  or  steam,— and  all  to  furnish  $ 
the  children  of  this  school  with  clothing?  f 


LESSON  OX  V I 


Fla'vok,  taste. 

In-tense',  extreme,  highest  degree  of. 


Lan'cuor  (lao^'gwor),  exhaustion  of 
strength  from  heat 


Pronunciation  — Fob ru-a-ry,  not  Feb'u-a-ry,  forehead  (for'ed) , partsnt, 

not  pa'rent. 

THE  SEASONS. 

1.  The  four  seasons  are  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  win- 
ter. Spring  includes  March,  April,  and  May ; summer  includes 
June,  July,  and  August ; autumn  includes  September,  October, 
and  November*,  winter  includes  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

2.  Young  people  are  generally  pleased  with  these  various 
seasons ; and  I have  heard  of  a boy  who  in  spring  was  so 
delighted  with  the  birds  and  the  flowers  that  he  unshed  it 
might  always  remain  spring, 

3.  When  summer  came  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  new- 
mown  hay,  and  the  berries,  and  other  fruits,  that  he  wished  it 
might  always  be  summer. 

4.  When  autumn  came  he  was  as  much  pleased  with  that 
season ; and  even  winter  was  so  full  of  pleasure  that  he  wished 
it  might  continue  forever.  But  I have  heard  of  people  less 
easily  satisfied.  The  following  story  will  show  the  folly  of 
complaining  of  the  course  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

5.  It  was  on  a very  warm  day  in  summer,  when  the  sun 
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slione  with  intense  brightness,  that  Marion  exclaimed  impa- 
tiently, “Oh,  why  need  the  weather  be  so  hot ! I can  hardly 
breathe ! ” While  she  said  this  she  hastily  fanned  her  red 
cheeks,  and  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  forehead. 

6.  To  Marion’s  impatient  remark  her  mother  replied,  44  The 
reason  why  it  is  so  hot,  my  child,  I could  better  tell  you  some 
weeks  hence  than  now-  I will  content  myself  to-day  with 
assuring  you  that  it  is  God  who  sends  us  this  heat,  and  that 
He  is  too  kind  a parent  to  do  any  thing  which  is  not  for  our 
good.” 

7.  Marion  remained  silent,  for  she  believed  her  mother,  whom 
she  had  never  known  to  tell  her  any  thing  which  was  not  true. 

8.  She  tried  to  bear  with  proper  patience  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  which  continued  for  some  time.  At  length  the  month 
of  August  was  at  an  end,  and  gradually  the  heat  and  languor 
passed  away. 

9.  The  fresher  air  of  September  and  the  gentler  rays  of  the 
sun  now  attracted  Marion  every  day  to  the  garden. 

10.  The  fruit  became  ripened,  and  the  harvest  commenced. 
Marion  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  apples,  the  pears, 
and  the  peaches;  nothing  could  surpass  the  deliciousness  of 
their  flavor  or  the  brightness  of  their  colors. 

11.  “Ah,  mother!  ” cried  the  little  girl,  “see  the  fine  fruits 
which  the  Creator  has  given  us ! What  must  be  His  goodness 
and  His  love  for  us!  ” 

12.  4 4 Yes,  my  child,”  said  her  mother;  44 but  consider  a 
little-  You  were  almost  angry  with  Him  when  He  wished  to 
bestow  on  us  these  blessings. 

13.  “Remember  it  was  the  very  heat  which  one  day  made 
you  so  impatient  that  has  ripened  these  fruits ; and  not  only 
these,  but  the  corn  and  the  wheat,  without  which  men  could 
hardly  subsist. 

14.  “Accustom  yourself,  my  child,  to  be  content  with  all  that 
God  ordains;  for  you  will  always  find,  sooner  or  later,  that 
He  does  every  thing  for  the  good  of  His  creatures.” 

15.  Fountain  of  mercy,  God  of  love, 

How  rich  Thy  bounties  are  ! 

The  rolling  seasons,  as  they  move, 

Proclaim  Thy  constant  care. 


? 
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LESSON  C X V I I . 


A-mends',  compensation. 
Chime,  to  strike  as  a clock. 
Ex-tired',  past,  gone,  ended. 


Draw'ing-room,  a room  for  receiving 
visitors. 

Gemmed,  adorned,  embellished. 


Pronunciation — Pass,  not  parse,  just,  not  jest;  straw'ber-ries  (accent  the  first 
syllable)  ; yes'ter-day,  not  yis'ter-day . 

Been  rhymes  with  tin;  and  just  with  rust. 

Gather  with  lather  rhymes  , but  not  with  feathes. 

THE  PLEASURE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

1.  “ Mamma,  my  dear  mamma,  I have  been  so  happy  all  the  day ! 

And  yet  I have  done  a deal  of  work,  and  had  but  little  play  ; 

The  time  that  sometimes  seems  so  long  has  seemed  so  short  to  me ! 
And  yet  the  real  length’s  the  same.  Where  can  the  difference  be  ? 

2.  “ I have  often  played  the  whole  day  long,  and  yet  have  less  enjoyed 
Myself  than  I iiave  done  to-day,  although  so  much  employed; 

And  sometimes,  when  I’ve  idle  been,  I have  felt  so  very  tired ! 

I wish  all  days  would  pass  just  like  the  one  that  has  but  now  expired. 

3.  “ When  first  1 rose  I dressed  myself; — Jane  was  not  in  the  wav  ; — 

I crept  as  softly  as  a mouse  by  the  bed  where  baby  lay  ; 

I stole  into  the  garden  next, — ’twas  gemmed  with  morning  dew, — 
And  gathered  some  ripe  strawberries  for  dear  papa  and  you. 

4.  “ Then  breakfast  came  ; you  know,  mamma,  I was  not  idle  then  > 

You  said  you  thought  my  motto  was,  ‘ Eat  quick,  and  come  again  ! ’ 
And  something  else  you  said  beside  ; it  was,  ‘ I could  not  eat 

If  I had  not  been  tempted  bv  your  strawberries  so  sweet’ 

5.  “ What  was  the  next  thing  that  I did  ? — Oh!  now  I recollect ; 

I tried  to  make  amends,  you  know,  for  yesterday’s  neglect ; 

’The  flowers  within  the  drawing-room  were  withered  all  and  dead, 
And  so  I gathered  fresher  ones,  and  placed  them  in  their  stead. 

6-  “ Then  reading,  writing,  ciphering, — the  morning  soon  was  spent; 
This  done,  to  see  the  new  young  lambs  with  grandmamma  I went; 

1 chose  the  prettiest  of  the  flock;  and,  that  it  might  be  known, 

I tied  a ribbon  round  its  neck,  to  mark  it  for  my  own. 

7 . “ Then  dinner  came,  and  soon  was  o’er'; — that  did  not  keep  me  long  - 
And  then  I took  my  music-book,  and  tried  your  last  new  song, 

Whilst  Ann  and  Willy  danced  with  joy  to  hear  me  sing  and  play, 
And  begged  that  I would  come  again,  and  sing  another  day. 


8.  “Then  came  the  time  for  needle-work;  I marked  two  letters  well, 
And  hemmed  a pocket-handkerchief,  and  taught  myself  to  spell 
Those  three  hard  words  that  you  had  marked  as  being  wrong  before  ; 
And  then  the  parlor-clock  chimed  out  the  welcome  hour  of  four. 
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9,  “ Then  farewell  slates  and  books  and  all;  my  daily  task  was  done,  \ 
And  I was  free  to  range  about,  to  sing,  to  laugh,  to  run,  j 

To  skip,  to  dance,  to  ride,  to  walk,  or  with  my  doll  to  play — 5 

Now,  dear  mamma,  say,  has  not  this  been  a delightful  day  V ” j 

10.  “ It  has,  dear  child  ; the  reason  is,  you  have  been  well  employed;  < 

That  is  the  secret  why  the  day  has  been  so  much  enjoyed ; 5 

Be  all  your  time  as  usefully  and  innocently  spent,  < 

And  conscience  shall  be  satisfied,  and  whisper  you  content”  > 


LESSON  O XVIII. 


Cat'a-logue,  list. 

En-joy'ment,  pleasure,  satisfaction. 


RelTsh,  to  enjoy,  to  take  pleasure  in. 
Un-a-vail'ing. 


without  success,  useless. 


Pronunciation. — Obliged',  not  o-bleeged' ; to'ward,  not  to-ward' ; in'dus-try 
(accent  the  first  syllable). 

STUDY  AND  PASTIME. 

1.  “I  WISH  I might  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  amuse  my- 
self all  day,  my  dear  mother,”  said  little  Laura.  “Well,  you 
shall  have  your  wish,”  replied  the  indulgent  parent.  “I  am 
only  afraid  that  you  will  soon  be  tired  of  your  choice.” 

2.  “There  is  no  danger  of  that!  ” answered  the  little  girl,  in 
high  glee ; and  she  skipped  out  of  the  room  in  search  of  her 
playthings.  She  soon  got  them,  but  found  herself  alone  in  her 
sports ; for  her  sisters  were  occupied  with  their  lessons. 

3.  Laura  immediately  began  to  employ  her  liberty  as  well 
as  she  could.  She  played  some  time,  but  her  enjoyment  by 
degrees  grew  less.  She  soon  exhausted  her  catalogue  of  sports, 
and  could  not  think  of  others.  She  began  to  be  weary  of  play. 

4.  She  returned  to  her  mother,  and  begged  her  to  tell  her  of 
some  new  sport,  or  to  play  with  her  herself.  But  her  mother 
had  other  things  to  attend  to,  and  was  obliged  to  refuse. 

5.  Haying  lost  all  relish  for  her  games,  the  little  girl  stood 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  return  of  her  sisters  from  school. 

6.  As  soon  as  she  saw  them  she  ran  towards  them,  and 
complained  how  slowly  the  time  had  passed  during  their  absence, 
and  how  impatiently  she  had  been  waiting  for  them. 

I 7.  The  sisters  good-naturedly  commenced  some  of  their 
) prettiest  games  to  please  Laura  ; but  all  their  efforts  to  restore 

Llier  to  her  usual  gaycty  were  unavailing. 


8.  She  continued  to  cry,  and  said  that  there  was  nothing- 
new  in  all  their  games ; that  they  seemed  determined  to  do 
nothing  to  please  her  ; and  that  she  would  not  remain  there  to 
be  worried  to  death. 

9.  On  her  saying  this,  Mary,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  took 
her  gently  by  the  hand,  and  replied,  “ Listen  to  me,  my  little 
Laura.  If  you  will  not  be  vexed,  I will  tell  you  the  cause  of 
your  uneasiness. 

10.  “Lay  it  to  no  one’s  account  but  your  own;  for,  as  you 
see,  the  rest  of  us  are  all  cheerful,  though  we  have  played  at 
these  games  as  often  as  you. 

11.  “But  we  have  been  at  work,  and  we  have  been  doing 
something  useful;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  enjoy  our 
sports. 

12.  “If  you  by  your  industry  had  deserved  some  recrea- 
tion, you  would  find  in  play  as  much  delight  as  we  do,  now 
that  we  are  released  from  work.  Study  or  useful  labor  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  us  relish  pastime  or  play.” 

13.  The  mother  of  the  girls  came  up  at  this  moment;  she 
had  heard  what  Mary  said,  and  assured  Laura  that  it  was  all 
true  and  worthy  of  her  remembrance. 

14.  “And  remember,”  she  added,  “that  the  harder  you 
work  while  at  work,  and  the  harder  you  study  while  at  your 
books,  the  greater  will  be  your  enjoyment  while  at  play. 

15.  “Nature  ordains  that  most  of  her  good  things  must  be 
earned  before  they  can  be  enjoyed.  Appetite  must  be  earned 
by  labor , health  by  exercise , length  of  years  by  temperance, 
and  enjoyment  of  leisure  by  industry.” 


LESSON  C XIX. 

Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Nd,  Nds  ; Nt,  and  Nts. 

hand  wand  end  bond  hns'band 

hands  wands  ends  bonds  hus'bands 

The  winds  moaned  as  they  bounded  over  the  sands, 
tent  plant  want  hint  hunts'man 

tents  plants  wants  hints  pat'ent 

The  points  of  the  splints  went  aslant  through  the  joints. 


Blithe,  gay,  joyous,  happy. 
Brim'ming,  full  to  overflowing. 
Car'ol,  soug,  warblings. 
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Crys'tal,  clear  as  crystal. 
Dis-con'so-late,  sorrowful,  hopeless. 
Peep,  to  cry  like  a bird. 
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— Mispress,  not  mis'triss ; rise  (rize) ; dew,  not  doo  ; ap-proached'  f 
•not  up-proachcd' . | 

Perch  rhymes  with  lurch  ; wonted  with  hunted.  ? 

THE  MOURNER  COMFORTED.  I 

1.  Poor  Phil  was  once  a blithe  Canary ; | 

But  then  his  mate  was  at  his  side  ; $ 

His  spirits  never  seemed  to  vary,  | 

Till  she  one  autumn  evening  died.  S 

2.  And  then  upon  his  perch  he  clung,  $ 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  spirits  low,  5 

His  carol  hushed,  or,  if  he  sung,  | 

’Twas  one  sad  warble  of  his  woe.'  \ 

3.  His  little  mistress  came  with  seed ; | 

Alas ! he  would  not,  could  not  feed.  5 

She  filled  the  cup  with  crystal  dew,  | 

She  called,  she  whistled, — ’t  would  not  do;  > 

The  little  mourner  bowed  his  head,  < 

And  gently  peeped,  “ My  mate  is  dead  1 ” 5 

4.  Poor  bird  ! — upon  the  roost  he  sat,  < 

With  drooping  wing,  disconsolate  ; 5 

And  as  his  little  mistress  gazed  | 

Her  brimming  eyes  with  tears  were  glazed.  | 

5.  In  vain  she  tried  each  wonted  art  | 

To  heal  the  mourner’s  broken  heart.  5 

At  last  she  went  with  childish  thought,  | 

And  to  the  cage  a mirror  brought.  S 

She  placed  it  by  the  songster’s  side,  | 

And  lo  ! the  image  seemed  his  bride.  > 

6.  Forth  from  his  perch  he  wondering  flew,  ? 

Approached  and  gazed,  and  gazed  anew ; ? 

And  then  his  wings  he  trembling  shook;  s 

And  then  a circling  flight  he  took  ; \ 

And  then  his  notes  began  to  rise,  \ 

A song  of  triumph  to  the  skies  ! 5 

7.  And  since  for  many  a day  and  year,  5 

That  happy  bird  — the  mirror  near — | 

With  what  he  deemed  his  little  wife,  > 

His  partner  still,  has  spent  his  life  ,•  < 
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Content,  if  but  the  image  stay, 

Sit  by  his  side,  and  list  his  lay. 

8.  Thus  fancy  oft  will  bring  relief, 
And  with  a shadow  comfort  grief. 


LESSON  OXXI. 

Clev'er,  Ingenious,  intelligent,  knowing.  | Mere,  nothing  more  than,  only. 

Pronunciation. — Donk'ey,  not  dunk'ev  ; clev'er -est,  not  clev’rest ; veg'e  ta-ble, 

not  vedge  ta-ble. 

Got  rhymes  with  spot ; forget  with  fret, 

ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES.  — A DIALOGUE. 

Mother.  James,  my  son,  do  not  tread  upon  those  flowers. 
James.  Why  not,  mother? 

Mother.  You  will  kill  them. 

James.  Kill  them!  why,  they  are  not  alive,  are  they? 

Mother . They  are  alive,  my  dear,  for  they  grow ; and  noth- 
ing will  grow  that  is  not  alive.  But  they  cannot  feel. 

James.  Then  they  are  not  alive  like  the  sparrow  that 
squeaked  so  much  when  the  cat  got  hold  of  it ; nor  like  the 
poor  little  mouse  that  was  so  frightened  when  Ann  caught  it ; 
nor  like  Alpin,who  growls  when  I pull  his  ears. 

Mother.  Shall  I teach  you  a word  that  means  all  those 
things  you  speak  of,  — all  things  that  live  and  grow  and  feel? 

James.  Yes,  though  I dare  say  it  must  he  a long,  hard  word, 
to  mean  so  many  things ; for  there  are  the  cows,  mamma,  and 
the  horses  and  our  donkey ; yes,  and  all  the  sheep  in  the  field;— 

I was  just  going  to  forget  them;  and  then  the  pigs, — I am 
sure  they  feel,  for  they  squeak  and  grunt  if  you  touch  them. 
Well,  what  are  they  all  called? 

Mother.  They  are  called  animals . But  you  have  forgotten 
some  of  the  best  of  them,  James,  some  of  the  cleverest,  and 
those  you  love  best. 

James.  What  can  they  be?  Oh,  I dare  say  it  is  the  chick- 
ens or  the  ducks,  or  perhaps  the  rabbits.  I like  them  all. 

! Mother.  Yes,  but  these  are  not  what  I mean.  [She  gives 
him  a pinchh]  Do  you  feel,  James  ? 

1 James.  Mamma,  how  you  hurt  me! — To  be  sure  I feel; — I 
felt  the  pinch . But  do  you  mean  that  I am  an  animal  ? Are 
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you  and  papa  animals?  Is  my  little  baby-sister  an  animal? 
Are  my  uncles  and  aunts  all  animals? 

Mother.  We  are  all  animals,  and  I hope  you  love  us  more 
than  you  do  chickens  or  ducks. 

James.  That  I do ; but  I never  thought  you  and  papa  were 
animals.  Then  Aim  and  Betty  and  Harry  and  cousin  Mary 
and  little  Sophy  are  all  animals,  — animals , ho!  ho!  ho! 

[ laughing .] 

Mother.  There  is  another  word,  both  longer  and  rather  more 
difficult  to  pronounce,  which  means  all  things  that  are  alive 
and  do  not  feel. 

James.  That  must  be  trees  and  flowers  and  fruits.  Let 
me  see, — is  there  any  thing  else?  Yes,  there  is  the  grass  we 
walk  on  in  the  garden.  I am  sure  it  grows,  mamma,  because 
the  gardener  mows  it  so  often,  and  it  always  grows  up  again ; 
and  it  cannot  feel,  or  at  least  I hope  it  cannot, — for  how  he 
would  hurt  it  when  he  mows  it ! 

Mother.  No,  it  cannot  feel;  and  all  those  things  which  grow 
and  cannot  feel  are  called  vegetables. 

James.  Vegetables;  yes,  I understand.  I thought  vege- 
tables were  only  things  that  are  eaten  at  table,  such  as  sweet- 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages.  But  is  there  not  a shorter  name 
for  these  things,  mamma? 

Mother.  Yes,  there  is  a word  which  has  pretty  nearly  the 
same  meaning,  and  it  has  only  one  syllable;  this  word  is 
plants. 

James.  Now,  I think  I shall  remember  all  you  have  told  me 
about  vegetables  and  animals,  for  I have  learned  some  verses 
about  them : — 

“ Plants  were  only  made  to  grow  ; 

They  cannot  feel  or  walk,  you  know  ; 

But  animals,  as  dogs  and  men, 

Feel  whips  and  pinches  now  and  then ; 

And  when  they  do  not  like  to  stay 
They  turn  about  and  run  away.” 

Mother.  Veiy  well,  James;  but  I beg  you  to  remember  one 
thing; — though  we  are  animals,  we  are  not  mere  animals;  for 
we  have  a soul  within,  which  will  live  forever,  even  when  the 
animal  body  is  dead.  This  soul  is  the  nobler  part  of  man; 
and  it  is  this  of  which  we  should  take  the  greatest  care,  lest  it 
become  injured  by  sin. 
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LESSON  C X X 1 1 


Crown,  that  part  of  a hat  which  covers  I Con-:ti'tion,  state,  plight, 
the  top  of  the  head.  | Whis'ict,  a spirit  distilled  from  grf 

Pronunciation. — His'to-ry,  not  his  try , pcr-haps',  not  praps-,  something, 
not  sum’ thin ; saucy,  not  sets  csy. 

Wool  rhymes  with  full-  but  not  with  fool. 


i 1.  There  are  many  children  who  have  never  given  a thought 
| to  the  history  of  the  most  common  things,  such  as  their  food  or 
l dress. 

\ 2.  Look  at  that  old  black  hat  on  Philip’s  head.  If  that  old 

l hat  could  tell  its  own  story,  the  tale,  perhaps,  would  be  some- 
? thing  like  the  following : — 

s 3.  “I  am  made  partly  of  wool,  and  partly  of  furs  of  differ- 

I*  ent  kinds.  There  is  some  beaver’s  fur  in  me,  some  raccoon’s, 
and  some  wildcat’s. 

4.  “Everybody  knows  how  we  get  wool  — by  shearing  the 
sheep’s  back.  But  the  beaver,  the  raccoon,  and  the  wildcat, 
are  not  so  easy  to  procure. 

15.  “ The  beaver  was  caught  in  a trap  by  an  old  hunter,  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  bank  of  a stream.  He  ex- 
changed the  fur  for  powder,  shot,  and  a gallon  of  whisky. 

16.  “The wildcat  one  cold  winter  strayed  in  search  of  food. 
The  dogs  got  scent  of  him,  and  drove  him  to  an  old  oak,  where 
he  was  shot  by  a farmer,  who  sold  his  skin  to  a trader. 

7.  “ The  raccoon  had  a snug  hole  on  the  side  of  a pleasant 
^ stream,  where  he  thought  himself  quite  safe  and  comfortable. 
I But  the  boys  limited  him  out,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  his 
i quiet  life. 

I 8.  “ The  wool  and  fur  being  obtained,  these  were  prepared 
\ by  the  hatter,  who,  in  the  first  place,  made  a sort  of  cap,  shaped 
\ something  like  a loaf  of  white  sugar.  This  was  then  soaked 
\ in  hot  water,  and,  being  put  upon  a block,  the  crown  was  made 
\ of  a proper  shape. 

j 9.  “ The  whole  was  then  stiffened  with  glue,  colored, 
$ finished,  put  in  a box,  and  sent  to  the  hat-sellei\  The  price 
I paid  for  me  was  two  dollars  and  twenty-live  cents. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HAT 
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10.  “Philip  has  worn  me  for  about  a year;  but  you  can  see 
that  I am  in  a sad  condition.  The  hole  in  my  crown  was  made 
by  a stick,  which  went  through  me  one  day  when  Philip  threw 
me  at  a red-squirrel  on  a fence. 

11.  “The  rent  on  my  brim  was  caused  by  a saucy  fellow 
that  tried  to  pull  me  off ; but  I chose  to  be  torn  rather  than  see 
Philip  insulted  by  having  his  hat  knocked  off ; for,  though  the 
boy  treats  me  very  roughly,  I like  him  better  than  I do  any- 
body else.” 

12.  Such  is  the  tale  which  Philip’s  hat  might  perhaps  tell, 
if  it  could  speak. 


LESSON  OX  XIII. 


Shel'ter,  protection,  cover.  | Wrought,  made,  produced  by  labor. 

Pronunciation. — Open  (op’ii) ; were,  not  ware;  wea'ry  (wee'ry). 

Wrought  rhymes  will  bought;  broken  with  token. 

THE  SWISS  BALLAD-SINGER. 

1.  In  Europe  there  is  a mountainous  country  called  Swit- 
zerland. The  inhabitants  are  called  Swiss.  The  children  of 
the  poor  and  those  who  have  lost  their  parents  often  leave 
their  country  and  wander  to  other  lands,  singing  little  songs  to 
the  people  of  the  cities,  and  by  this  means  get  their  living. 
These  are  called  ballad-singers. 

2.  Oh,  weary,  weary  are  our  feet, 

And  weary,  weary  is  our  way; 

Through  many  a long  and  crowded  street 
We  have  wandered  mournfully  to-day. 

8.  My  little  sister,  she  is  pale  ; 

She  is  too  tender  and  too  young 
To  bear  the  autumn’s  rugged  gale  ; 

And  all  day  long  the  child  has  sung. 

4.  She  was  our  mother’s  favorite  child, 

Who  loved  her  for  her  eyes  of  blue: 

And  she  is  delicate  and  mild  : 

She  cannot  do  what  I can  do. 

5.  She  never  met  her  father’s  eyes, 

Although  they  were  so  like  her  own; 
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In  some  far  distant  sea  he  lies, 

A father  to  his  child  unknown. 

6.  The  first  time  that  she  lisped  his  name 

A little  playful  thing  was  she. 

How  proud  we  were ! Yet  that  night  came 
The  tale  how  he  had  sunk  at  sea. 

7.  My  mother  never  raised  her  head ; — 

How  strange,  how  white,  how  cold  she  grew  1 
It  was  a broken  heart,  they  said ; 

And  ours  are  almost  broken,  too. 

8.  We  have  no  home,  we  have  no  friends  ; 

They  said  our  home  no  more  was  ours  5 
Our  cottage  where  the  ash-tree  bends, 

The  garden  we  had  filled  with  flowers  5 

9.  The  sounding  shells  our  father  brought, 

That  we  might  hear  the  sea  at  home ; 

Our  bees  that  in  the  summer  wrought 
The  winter’s  golden  honey- comb. 

10.  We  wandered  forth  mid  wind  and  rain, 

No  shelter  from  the  open  sky  ; — 

I only  wish  to  see  again 

My  mother’s  grave,  and  rest  and  die. 

11.  Alas!  it  is  a weary  thing 

To  sing  our  ballads  o’er  and  o’er  — 

The  songs  we  used  at  home  to  sing, 

And  know  we  ne’er  shall  see  it  more. 

12.  Besides  the  ballad-singers,  there  are  Swiss  children  that 
pursue  other  means  of  getting  money.  Some  go  from  house 
to  house  with  a monkey  dressed  up  with  cap,  coat,  and  panta- 
loons,— some  with  exhibitions  of  white  mice, — and  some  sell 
little  plaster  images. 


LESSON  C XXIV. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Nce,  and  Nc’n ; Nk,  Nks,  and  Nk’d. 

trance  fence  danced  dunce  dis'tance 

since  tense  trounced  ounce  tense'ness 

A prince  of  France  once  was  killed  by  a lance. 

crank  plank  sink  ink  tan'kard 

cranks  planks  sinks  inked  pre'cincts 

A lynx  drinks  on  the  brink  of  the  dank  tank. 
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LESSON  CXXV. 


Cos-ver-sa'tior,  discourse,  talk. 


Fore'fa-thers,  ancestors. 


Pronunciation. — AUter-noon,  not  aft’ noon  / ad  ven'tures,  not  ad-ven’ choors ; 
cheer' ful-ly,  not  cher' ful-ly 

Coaches  with  broaches  rhymes  - trouble  with  bubble. 

OLD  PEOPLE. 

1.  Children  are  very  apt  to  tliink  that  old  people  are  dull, 
and  therefore  avoid  them.  This  is  a sad  mistake.  Let  me 
recommend  all  my  young  friends  to  adopt  a different  course 
of  conduct.  Whenever  you  meet  with  old  men  or  old  women 
he  sure  to  treat  them  with  attention  and  kindness.  Such  con- 
duct is  a mark  of  both  a good  heart  and  good  manners. 

2.  Old  people  have  seen  a great  deal  of  the  world ; they 
can  give  good  advice,  and  they  can  tell  many  pleasant  stories. 
I know  of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  sit  in  the  shade  on  a 
summer  afternoon  and  listen  to  their  conversation. 


3.  I love  to  hear  them  tell  of  old  times,  of  the  Indians,  and  | 

of  Washington , and  how  things  went  on  before  we  had  good  * 
roads,  or  steamboats,  or  stage-coaches,  or  railroads.  $ 

4.  I love  to  hear  them  tell  how  our  forefathers  came  over  in  jj 

ships  from  Europe,  and  found  the  country  covered  with  forests  \ 
tilled  with  wild  men  and  void  animals.  I 

5.  I love  to  hear  them  tell  how  the  people  cut  down  the  trees,  \ 
and  turned  the  woods  into  corn-fields ; how  towns  and  cities  | 
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were  built;  how  wars  came  for  a time;  and  how  peace  followed, 
and  made  the  people  happy. 


trials  and  adventures  they  have  experienced,  and  how  God  f 
has  kindly  protected  and  sustained  them  amidst  all  their  trou-  | 
hies.  | 

7.  I love  to  hear  them  speak  cheerfully  of  the  time  when  ; 

they  must  lie  down  in  the  grave,  in  the  linn  hope  that  their  s 
souls  will  find  rest  in  heaven.  i 

8.  For  these  reasons,  I advise  my  young  friends  always  to  j 

seek  the  society  of  the  old,  and  always  to  love  them,  and  treat  \ 
them  with  respect,  attention,  and  kindness.  I 


Pronunciation. — Dash'ing,  not  dash' in  ; for'est.  not  for’ st ; where,  not  ware. 


1.  Oh,  THRsunny  summer  time  ! Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time  ! 
Merry  Is  the  bird’s  life  when  the  year  is  in  its  prime  ! 

Birds  are  by  the  waterfalls,  dashing  in  the  rainbow-spray; 
Every  where,  every  where,  light  and  lovely,  there  are  they  1 

2.  Birds  are  in  the  forest  old,  building  in  each  hoary  tree ; 

Birds  are  on  the  green  hills . birds  are  by  the  sea  ! 

Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time  ! Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time  ! 
Merry  is  the  bird’s  life  when  the  year  is  in  its  prime  ! 


Articulation. — Oii'the  sound  of  Kb,  Rbs,  and  Kb’d  ; Ed,  and  Rds. 


6.  I love  to  bear  old  people  tell  of  the  many  dangers  and 


LESSON  OXXVI. 


Hoar'y,  gray  with  mosses. 
Prime,  youth  and  full  beauty. 


Spray,  mist,  water  dashed  into  small 
drops. 


BIRDS  IN  SUMMER. 


LESSON  CXXYII. 


verb  garb  curbs  herd  dis-turbs' 

verbs  garbs  curbed  orbed  ab-sorbed' 


The  superb  orbs  were  disturbed  by  the  barbs. 


card  cord  word  marred  dis'eord 

cards  cords  words  bored  cord'age 

<_5 


The  guards  heard  rewards  offered  for  the  birds. 
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Cak'cass,  dead  body. 
En-gaged',  employed,  busy. 
Hili/ock,  little  hill. 


Pronunciation. — Prai'ries,  not  pa-ra  ries ; snake,  not  sneck  ■,  ser'pent, 


not  ser'punt ; burst'ing,  not  bust'ing ; poi'son,  not  pizen. 
Prairie  with  Mary  rhymes ; and  snake  with  bake. 
Wattles  with  bottles  rhymes;  choked  with  invoked. 


LESSON  CXXV1II. 


Wat  'ti.es,  the  fleshy  growth  under  the 


neck  of  a turkey. 
WrithTng,  twisting,  distorted. 


THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  R A TT  L E SN  A K E.— A FABLE,  j 
1.  I WILL  tell  you  a fable  of  a rattlesnake  and  a turkey,  for  \ 


another  either  by  saucy  looks  or  saucy  words. 

2.  In  the  far  west  there  are  vast  level  fields,  called  prairies , 
where  the  buds  and  beasts  roam  at  will. 

3.  On  a fine  clay  in  summer  a wild  turkey  was  walking 
along  over  one  of  these  prairies.  As  the  sun  shone  upon  his 
glossy  neck,  he  cast  his  eye  downward,  and  seemed  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  his  own  beauty. 

4.  While  engaged  in  this  way  he  heard  something  hissing 
in  the  grass;  and  pretty  soon  a rattlesnake  issued  from  the 
spot,  and,  coiling  himself  up,  placed  himself  before  the  turkey. 

5.  The  latter  grew  veiy  red  in  the  face,  spread  his  tail  and 
wings  to  their  utmost  extent,  and,  having  strutted  back  and 
forth  several  times,  approached  the  snake,  and  spoke  as  follows:— 

6.  “You  impudent  serpent!  Was  it  you  that  I heard 
laughing  at  me  in  the  bushes  ? How  dare  you  laugh  at  me, 
the  handsomest  cock-turkey  of  the  whole  prairie  ? 


the  purpose  of  showing  how  foolish  it  is  for  people  to  offend  one 
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| 7.  “ Have  I not  the  reddest  wattles  and  the  largest  comb, 

£ the  blackest  wing  and  the  glossiest  neck,  of  any  bird  that  is 

> seen  on  the  plain  ? Did  not  my  grandfather  swallow  an  alli- 
\ gator  alive,  and  could  I not  swallow  such  a little  insignificant 
\ thing  as  you  without  winking  ? ” 

$ 8.  “Do  not  put  yourself  in  a passion,”  said  the  serpent  in 

> reply,  at  the  same  time  swelling  up,  his  flesh  writhing,  and  the 
l colors  of  his  skin  growing  very  bright.  “ Do  not  put  yourself 

I in  a passion.  I know  you  are  a coward,  like  the  whole  of  your 
race,  and  you  are  as  vain  as  you  are  cowardly.” 
i 9.  Upon  this  the  turkey  seemed  bursting  with  rage.  His 

I throat  was  so  choked  that  he  could  not  speak  distinctly,  but 
he  gobbled  very  loud.  He  also  strutted  round  in  a circle, 
grating  the  ends  of  his  wings  upon  the  ground. 

I 10.  At  length  he  came  bristling  up  toward  the  serpent,  who, 

| being  mortally  offended,  coiled  himself  up,  and,  springing  to- 
'i  ward  the  turkey,  bit  him  in  the  neck,  and  inflicted  a fatal  wound. 

I>  The  latter  in  return  gave  the  serpent  a long  scratch  in  his  side, 
and  .both  fell  dead  upon  the  ground. 

11.  A wise  ant,  that  dwelt  on  a hillock  near  by,  and  saw 
the  whole  affray,  crawled  to  the  spot,  and  made  the  following 
sage  observations : “It  would  seem  that  this  vast  prairie  ought 
to  be  wide  enough  for  the  creatures  that  dwell  upon  it  to  live 

I*  in  peace. 

12.  “But,  alas!  their  angry  passions  lead  to  strife,  and 
strife  ends  in  death.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  poison  of  the 
* serpent  taints  these  carcasses,  so  an  evil  name  always  follows 
I those  who  ‘die  as  the  fool  dietin’ ” 


Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Nge  and  Ng’d  ; Ncii  and-NcH’n. 
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A-jar',  partly  open, 

Dis-a'bled,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs. 

Fort'night,  fourteen  nights,  two  weeks. 


Hue  and  cry,  a pursuit  with  loud  out- 
cries. 

Pell'-mele,  with  much  confusion. 
Prov'erb,  wise  saying  in  few  words. 


Pronunciation.— Do'ing,  not  do' in  ; i'ron  (i'urn) , fol'low,  not  fol'ler o-bliged', 
not  o-blecged' ; spoiled,  not  spiled;  fort'night  (fort'nite),  not  Jort'nit. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CARELESSNESS. 

1.  There  was  once  a farmer  who  had  a little  gate  which 
opened  from  his  yard  into  a field.  This  little  gate  wanted  a 
latch,  and  therefore  could  not  he  fastened. 

2.  When  he  passed  through  the  gate  he  was  always  very 
careful  to  pull  it  after  him ; but  other  people  were  not  always 
so  exact.  Even  with  all  his  care,  the  wind  would  often  blow 
it  open  again  after  he  had  closed  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
gate  was  generally  either  flapping  backward  and  forward  in 
the  wind  or  standing  ajar. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  the  poultry  were  always  getting 
out,  and  the  sheep  and  lambs  always  getting  in ; and  it  took  up 
half  the  children’s  time  to  run  after  the  chickens,  and  drive 
them  back  into  the  yard,  and  to  send  the  sheep  and  lambs  back 
into  the  field. 

4.  His  wife  was  always  reminding  him  that  he  ought  to  get 
the  latch  mended ; but  he  used  to  say  that  it  would  cost  six- 
pence, and  was  not  worth  while ; and  that  the  children  might 
as  well  be  driving  the  sheep  and  poultry  in  and  out  of  the  yard 
and  field  as  be  doing  nothing.  So  the  gate  remained  without 
the  latch. 

5.  One  day  a fat  pig  got  out  of  its  sty,  and,  pushing  open 
the  unfastened  gate,  ran  into  the  field,  and  thence  wandered 
into  a large  wood.  The  pig  was  soon  missed,  and  a hue  and 
cry  was  raised  after  it. 

6.  The  farmer  was  in  the  act  of  tying  up  a horse  in  a stable ; 
but  he  left  it  to  run  after  the  pig. 

7.  His  wife  was  ironing  some  clothes  in  the  kitchen,  and  she 
left  her  irons  to  follow  her  husband. 

8.  The  daughter  was  stirring  some  broth  over  the  fire,  and 
she  left  it  to  run  after  her  mother. 
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9.  The  farmer’s  sons  and  his  man  joined  in  the  chase  after 
the  pig;  and  away  they  all  went,  men  and  women,  pell-mell, 
to  the  wood. 

10.  But  the  man,  making  more  haste  than  good  speed, 
sprained  his  ankle  in  jumping  over  a fence ; and  the  farmer 
and  his  sons  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the  pig,  to 
carry  the  disabled  man  back  to  the  house.  The  good  woman 
and  her  daughter  also  returned  to  assist  in  binding  up  the  in- 
jured limb. 

11.  When  they  returned  they  found  that  the  broth  had 
boiled  over  and  the  dinner  was  spoiled;  and  that  two  shirts, 
which  had  been  hanging  to  dry  before  the  fire,  were  scorched 
and  utterly  ruined. 

12.  The  farmer  scolded  his  wife,  and  boxed  the  girl’s  ears 
for  being  so  careless  as  not  to  remove  the  shirts  and  the  broth 
from  the  fire  before  they  left  the  kitchen. 

13.  He  then  went  to  his  stable,  where  he  found  that  the 
horse,  which  he  had  left  loose,  had  kicked  a fine  young  colt, 
and  had  broken  its  leg.  The  servant  was'confined  to  the  house 
for  a fortnight  by  the  hurt  on  his  ankle. 

14.  Thus,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  pain  the  poor 
man  suffered,  the  farmer  lost  two  weeks’  work  of  his  servant, 
a fine  colt,  a fat  pig,  and  his  two  best  shirts,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  the  broth  for  his  dinner,  all  for  the  want  of  a six- 
penny latch. 

15.  In  this  way  were  two  good  old  proverbs  verified: — 

For  want  of  a nail  the  wheel  comes  off. 

Safe  bind,  safe  find. 


LESSON  C X XXI. 
Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Lt  and  Lts, 


halt 

tilt 

jilts 

hilts 

pe'nults 

shalt 

felt 

tilts 

dolts 

melt'ing 

salt 

jilt 

melts 

bolts 

malt'ster 

A colt  that  bolts  has  a bad  fault. 

The  malt  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

The  results  of  his  guilt  were  tumults  and  assaults. 
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5 A'zure  (a'zhuiv,  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
? Cleave,  to  cut  in  flight. 

$ Orb,  globe,  spherical  body. 


Round’ e lay,  song, 

Un-fath'omed,  not  measured,  not  pen- 
etrated. 


IS 


5 Pronunciation. — Vi'o-let,  not  vi'let ; earth,  not  airtk;  moun'tain,  not  mount ’n. 

? WIIO  MADE  IT? 

| 1.  Seest  thou  the  spider  weaving  now  liis  net 

i So  nicely  made,  and  all  so  nicely  set  ? 

< Who  made  it  ? 

I 2.  Ilear’st  thou  the  cricket  singing  in  the  ground 

5 When  evening  comes  and  all  is  still  around  ? 

^ Who  made  it  ? 

£ 3.  Seest  thou  the  insect  dancing  in  the  air 

J Of  joyous  summer,  free  from  every  care  ? 

I Who  made  it? 

\ 4.  Seest  thou  the  violet  springing  from  the  earth, 

i Waked  like  a blooming  infant  into  birth  ? 

> Who  made  it  ? 

5 5.  Seest  thou  the  bud  on  yonder  bending  bower, 

| Opening  its  leaves,  and  putting  forth  its  flower  ? 

Who  made  it  ? 

6.  Seest  thou  the  squirrel  on  yon  tall  oak-tree, 

Gnawing  his  nut,  or  sporting  merrilv  V 

Who  made  it  ? 

7.  Seest  thou  the  bird  that  swings  on  yonder  spray, 

Or  cleaves  the  air,  singing  some  roundelay  ? 

W ho  made  it  ? 

8.  Seest  ;thou  the  mountain  lifting  high  its  head, 

And  with  a glorious  robe  of  azure  spread  ? 

Who  made  it  ? 

9.  Seest  thou  yon  river  dashing  down  the  hight, 

Its  waters  breaking  into  waves  of  light  ? 

Who  made  it  ? * 

10.  Seest  thou  yon  ocean,  with  its  breast  of  green, 

Its  depths  unfathomed,  and  its  shores  unseen  ? 

Who  made  it? 

11.  Seest  thou  yon  orb  of  fire  that  brings  the  morn, 

And,  parting,  leaves  us  wrapped  in  night  forlorn  ? 

Who  made  it  ? 

12.  Seest  thou  yon  sky,  a seeming  sea  of  night, 

Where  stars  are  set,  and  planets  wheel  their  flight  ? 

Who  made  it  ? 
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13.  Who  made  these  things,  and  all  this  rolling  earth  ? 
’Twas  God  alone  that  brought  them  into  birth; 

He  who  the  spider  and  the  insect  made, 

Reared  the  blue  violet,  and  the  flower  arrayed ; 
Poured  the  swift  river  down  its  rocky  bed ; 

Heaped  up  the  mountain,  and  the  ocean  spread ; 
Who  built  the  world,  and  gave  it  day  and  night, — 
lie  is  the  God  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  life  and  light. 


LESSON  CXXXIII. 


Dil'i  gence,  industry,  ardor. 
Ex-per'i-ment,  trial  to  discover  some 
truth. 


En-dowed",  furnished,  possessing-. 
Mod'ee,  a copy,  an  imitation. 
Struc'ture,  the  way  a thing  is  made. 


Pronunciation. — Na'ture  (nate'yoor),  not  na'chur ; suit'ed,  not  shoot'ed, 

mod'el,  not  mod' die. 

THE  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

1.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  men  that  ever  lived  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  He  was  horn  in  England,  in  December,  1642. 

2.  Before  his  time  even  the  wisest  man  did  not  understand 
how  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  move  about  in  the  heavens,  and 
by  what  means  they  are  kept  in  their  places. 

3.  But  Newton  told  us  all  these  things,  for  he  studied  very 
deeply  into  the  laws  of  nature.  He  began  even  when  a hoy 
to  try  experiments,  and  thus  showed  a turn  for  observation. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Newton  was  first  induced  to  apply  himself 
to  study  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  A larger  boy,  who  was 
above  him  in  his  class,  had  treated  him  in  a very  cruel  maimer, 
beating  and  kicking  him  without  cause. 

5.  Isaac  resolved  to  have  revenge;  but  the  revenge  he 
sought  was  such  as  suited  a noble  heart. 

6.  His  revenge  was  to  excel  his  oppressor  in  their  studies 
and  lessons ; and  such  were  his  zeal  and  diligence  that  he 
never  halted  in  his  course  till  he  readied  the  head  of  the  class ; 
and  his  oppressor  found  himself  below  the  boy  he  had  injured. 

7.  This  was  revenue  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  kind  that 
it  is  m the  power  of  boy  or  of  man  to  pursue. 

8.  A wind-mill  having  been  built  in  the  town  where  he 
lived,  Newton  watched  its  progress  and  structure  with  the 
most  intense  interest. 
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9.  lie  so  studied  every  part  of  the  mill  that  he  was  able  \ 
to  make  at  home  a small  model  of  it.  When  placed  on  the  \ 
top  of  the  house  it  worked  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  ? 


10.  It  is  also  said  that  he  so  constructed  the  mill  that  a 
mouse  could  turn  it,  in  the  same  way  that  a squirrel  turns  his 
cage.  He  called  the  mouse  his  miller. 

11.  He  also  contrived  a clock,  the  wheels  of  which  were 
made  to  move  by  a stream  of  water, 

12.  Newton  also  invented  paper- kites,  which  were  before 
unknown.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in  fastening  paper- 
lanterns  to  his  kites  on  a dark  night,  and  thus  sending  them 
into  the  air. 

13.  These  things  he  did  when  he  was  quite  young.  When 
lie  grew  older  he  showed  a great  turn  for  the  science  of  math- 
ematics. 

14.  Newton  was  very  observing ; that  is,  he  noticed  every 
thing  he  saw,  and  then  he  thought  about  it.  It  was  this  habit 
of  observing  and  thinking  that  made  him  a great  man. 

15.  One  day  he  happened  to  see  an  apple  fall  from  a tree 
to  the  ground.  He  then  said  to  himself,  “Why  does  the 
apple  go  down?  Why  does  it  not  as  well  go  up  in  the  air?” 

16.  He  soon  perceived  that  something  must  pull  it  down, 
and  he  set  himself  to  work  to  find  out  what  that  something 
is.  In  the  end  he  discovered  that  all  matter  is  endowed 
with  an  attractive  power,  called  gravitation . 

17.  lie  perceived  that  it  was  this  gravitation  which  keeps  I 
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the  world  together;  which  keeps  people,  houses,  trees,  and 
ships  on  the  earth : — a curious  and  wonderful  discovery ! 

18.  Newton  made  many  other  discoveries.  He  lived  to  he 
an  old  man,  and  was  very  good  and  pious.  Though  he  knew 
so  much,  he  was  very  modest,  and  said  that  lie  seemed  to 
himself  only  like  a boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  picking 
up  now  and  then  a pebble  or  a shell,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  him. 


LESSON  CXXXIV. 


Berth,  sleeping -place  on  a vessel. 
Cab'in,  the  best  apartment  in  a vessel. 
Crouched,  bent  down,  stooping  low. 
Peat,  a kind  of  fuel. 

Surf,  the  swell  of  the  sea,  large  waves. 


Shrouds,  the  large  ropes  that  support 
the  masts  of  a ship. 

Stkeu'age,  the  part  of  a vessel  appro- 
priated to  poorer  passengers. 

Train,  company. 


Pronunciation.- 


-Cliffs,  not  clifls  ; a-gain'  (a  gen’)  ; cab'in,  not  cab'n  ; 
soft'ly  (sound  the  t). 


Qualmy  with  balmy  rhymes  ; and  said  with  red. 


THE  ORPHANS’  VOYAGE  HOME. 

1.  The  men  could  hardly  keep  the  deck,  so  bitter  was  the  night; 

Keen  north-east  winds  sang  through  the  shrouds,  the  deck  was  frosty 

white;  >* 

While  overhead  the  glistening  stars  put  forth  their  points  of  light. 

2.  On  deck,  behind  a bale  of  goods,  two  orphans  crouched  to  sleep; 

But  ’twas  so  cold  the  youngest  boy  in  vain  tried  not  to  weep; 

They  were  so  poor  they  had  no  right  near  cabin -doors  to  creep. 

3.  The  elder  round  the  younger  wrapped  his  little  ragged  cloak, 

To  shield  him  from  the  freezing  sleet,  and  surf  that  o’er  them  broke ; 
Then  drew  him  closer  to  his  side,  and  softly  to  him  spoke : — 

4.  “ The  night  will  not  be  long,”  he  said,  “ and  if  the  cold  winds  blow, 
We  shall  the  sooner  reach  our  home,  and  see  the  peat-fire  glow; 

But  now  the  stars  are  beautiful — oh,  do  not  tremble  so! 

5.  “ Come  closer! — sleep!— forget  the  frost!— think  of  the  morning  red! — 
Our  father  and  our  mother  soon  will  take  us  to  their  bed; 

And  in  their  warm  arms  we  shall  sleep.”  lie  knew  not  they  were 

dead. 

6 For  them  no  father  to  the  ship  shall  with  the  morning  come  ; 

For  them  no  mother’s  loving  arms  are  spread  to  take  them  home ; l 
Meanwhile  the  cabin-passengers  in  dreams  of  pleasure  roam.  < 

7.  At  length  the  orphans  sank  to  sleep  upon  the  freezing  deck,  < 

^ Close  huddled  side  to  side,—  each  arm  clasped  round  the  other’s  neck ; ? 

> With  heads  bent  down,  they  dreamed  the  earth  was  fading  to  a speck.  ^ 
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8.  The  steerage -passengers  have  all  been  taken  down  below, 

And  round  the  stove  they  warm  their  limbs  into  a drowsy  glow ; 

And  soon  within  their  berths  forget  the  icy  wind  and  snow. 

9.  Now  morning  dawns  : the  land  in  sight,  smiles  beam  on  every  face  ! 
The  pale  and  qualmy  passengers  begin  the  deck  to  pace, 

Seeking  along  the  sun-lit  cliffs  some  well-known  spot  to  trace. 

10.  Only  the  orphans  do  not  stir,  of  all  this  bustling  train  : 

They  reached  their  home  this  starry  night ! they  will  not  stir  again  ! 
The  winter’s  breath  proved  kind  to  them,  and  ended  all  their  pain. 

11.  But  in  their  deep  and  freezing  sleep  clasped  rigid  to  each  other, 

In  dreams  they  cried,  “ The  bright  morn  breaks  ! Home , home  is 
here,  my  brother! 

The  angel  Death  has  been  our  friend!— we  come ! dear  father  ! mother!” 


LESSON  CXXXV. 


Des-sert'  (dez-zert'),  a course  of  fruits 
or  sweetmeats  at  the  close  of  a meal 
or  an  entertainment. 


In-fe'ri-or,  less,  below  others. 

Prey,  to  seize  and  devour. 

Ra'tion-al  (rask'un-al),  having  reason. 


Pronunciation. — Care,  not  here ; shrubs,  not  srubs ; po-ta'toes,  not  pit-  ta'toes; 

Le-vant'  (accent  the  last  syllable). 

FOOD. 

1.  Nature  not  only  provides  clothing  for  brutes,  but  it 
also  furnishes  them  with  food.  No  creature  but  man  either 
produces  or  cooks  his  food. 

2.  Crass  grows  for  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  without 
their  care,  even  when  they  are  in  a wild  state.  Roots  and 
nuts  afford  sustenance  to  the  wild  hog.  The  lion  and  the  tiger 
prey  on  other  animals.  The  squirrel  feeds  on  nuts  and  acorns. 
The  rabbit  feasts  on  clover  in  summer,  and  on  roots  and  shrubs 
in  winter. 

3.  Many  birds  live  on  insects  and  worms,  others  on  seeds, 
and  others  on  berries.  Some  of  them  prey  on  other  birds. 
Insects  feed  on  the  juice  of  plants,  or  on  the  blood  or  flesh  of 
animals.  Fishes  feed  on  plants  or  insects  or  worms  or  on 
other  fishes. 

4.  Thus  all  these  are  fed  without  sowing  or  reaping  or 
cooking.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  procure  the  food  which  is 
ready  for  their  use.  But  with  man  it  is  otherwise.  He  must 
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plant  and  sow  and  reap;  and  having  obtained  the  articles 
for  food,  he  must  prepare  them  for  his  use. 

5.  It  is  true  that  man  in  a savage  state  may  live  on  ber- 
ries, nuts,  and  roots,  and  may  eat  raw  flesh  or  fish,  like  mere 


animals;  but  this  is  the  life  of  a brute  rather  than  of 
rational  being. 

6.  Did  you  ever  look  round  on  a well-furnished  table,  and 
consider  by  what  means  and  from  what  places  the  various 
articles  offered  upon  it  are  obtained  ? Let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  at  table,  and  let  us  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  good 
things  that  are  there. 

7.  First,  there  is  roast  beef,  which  is  the  flesh  of  an  ox  or  a 
cow.  But  there  is  salt  upon  it;  and  where  does  salt  come 
from?  It  comes  from  various  places;  but  much  of  that  in 
common  use  is  made  on  the  Kanawha  river,  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  from  salt-water  found  in  wells. 

8.  Do  you  eat  mustard  ? If  so,  we  must  give  an  account 
of  it.  It  is  made  from  the  seed  of  a plant,  which  is  ground 
to  powder  in  a mill.  Pepper  comes  from  Sumatra,  a great 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  least  twelve  thousand  miles  off. 

9.  Potatoes  are  produced  from  the  earth  by  planting;  bread 
is  made  from  wheat.  Pudding  is  made  of  various  things;  as 
tapioca  from  the  West  Indies,  sago  from  the  Pacific  Ocean , 
and  rice  from  the  Southern  States. 

10.  We  now  come  to  the  dessert.  Oranges  are  brought 
from  Sicily,  Lisbon,  and  Havana;  raisins  from  Malaga  in 
Spain,  and  other  places ; figs  from  Smyrna ; almonds  from  the 
Levant. 

11.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  articles  of  human  food; 
but  they  show  you  that  mankind  have  a great  many  different 
things  to  live  upon ; and  it  requires  a great  deal  of  labor  and 
care  to  collect  them  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

12.  A large  part  of  the  labor  in  all  countries,  as  well  of 
man  as  of  the  beasts  which  he  has  subdued  to  his  use,  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  food. 

13.  Many  of  the  ships,  too,  that  cross  the  wide  ocean  and 
visit  various  countries,  are  devoted  to  the  procuring  of  food 
for  man,  and  to  the  carrying  of  it  to  the  various  places  where 
it  is  needed. 
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14.  In  some  cases,  the  people  of  a whole  country  derive 
their  chief  support  from  the  production  of  a single  article  of 
food  of  inferior  importance. 

15.  Figs,  for  instance,  are  one  of  the  most  important  prod- 
ucts of  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  commerce  in  this  fruit  employs 
great  numbers  of  people  and  many  vessels.  A traveler  thus 
describes  the  fig-trade  at  Smyrna  : — 

16.  “All  Smyrna  has  become  a vast  storehouse  for  figs. 
You  can  hardly  stir  in  the  narrow  streets  on  account  of 
the  long  lines  of  camels  loaded  with  figs.  You  can  hardly 
move  on  the  wharves  on  account  of  the  figs  piled  up  to  be 
shipped. 

17. “  You  can  not  sleep  after  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  on 
account  of  the  noise  of  women  and  children  under  your  window, 
busy  in  sorting  and  packing  figs. 

18.  “You  can  hear  nothing  around  you  but  talk  of  figs. 
‘How  are  figs?’  ‘What  is  the  price  of  figs?’  rings  in  your 

cars  from  morning  till  night. 

19.  “If  you  ask  for  news,  you  are  told  that  figs  are  getting 
up.  If  you  complain  of  the  heat,  it  is  replied  that  it  is 


good  for  the  figs. 


.LESSON  CXXXVI 


Ruood'ing,  taking  care  of  its  young. 
Even'  tide,  time  of  evening. 
Live'-long,  long  in 'passing. 


Sprung,  here  means  been  quick  to  meet 
and  relieve. 

Green'wood,  belonging  to  green  woods.. 


Pronunciation. — Gath'er,  not  geth'er;  qui'et,  not  quite. 


TIRED  OF  PLAY. 

1.  Tired  of  play  ! tired  of  play  ! 

What  hast  thou  done  this  live-long-  day  ? 

The  birds  are  hushed,  and  so  is  the  bee ; 

The  sun  is  creeping  up  steeple  and  tree. 

2.  The  doves  have  flown  to  the  sheltering  eaves, 

And  the  nests  are  dark  with  the  drooping  leaves; 
Twilight  gathers,  and  day  is  done: — 

How  hast  thou  spent  it,  my  beautiful  one  ? 

3.  Playing  ! But  what  bast  thou  done  beside, 

To  tell  thy  mother  at  eventide? 
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What  promise  of  morn  is  left  unbroken  ? 
What  kind  word  to  thy  playmates  spoken  ? 

4.  Whom  hast  thou  pitied,  and  whom  forgiven  ? 
How  with  thy  faults  has  duty  striven? 

AVliat  hast  thou  learned  by  field  and  hill. 

By  greenwood-path,  and  by  singing  rill  ? 

5.  There  will  come  an  eve  to  a longer  day, 
That  will  find  thee  tired,  but  not  of  play  ! 
When  thou  wilt  lean,  as  thou  leanest  now, 
With  drooping  limbs  and  an  aching  brow, 
And  wish  the  shadows  would  faster  creep, 
And  long  to  go  to  thy  quiet  sleep. 


6. 


Well  will  it  be  if  thine  aching  brow 
Is  as  free  from  sin  and  shame  as  now; 

Well  for  thee  if  thy  lip  can  tell 
A tcde  like  this  of  a day  spent  well. 

7.  If  thine  open  hand  hath  relieved  distress  ; 

If  thy  pity  hath  sprung  to  wretchedness; 

If  thou  hast  forgiven  the  sad  offense, 

And  humbled  thy  heart  with  penitence ; 

8.  If  every  creature  hath  won  thy  love, 

From  the  creeping  worm  to  the  brooding  dove; 

And  never  a sad,  low-spoken  word 

Hath  pleaded  with  thine  heart  unheard, — 

0-  Then,  when  the  night  steals  on  as  now, 

It  will  bring  relief  to  thine  aching  brow; 

And,  with  joy  and  peace  at  the  thought  of  rest. 
Thou  wilt  sink  to  sleep  on  thy  mother’s  breast. 


LESSON  CXXXVII. 


A-bouf/,  dwelling-place. 
As'i-ma-ted,  endowed  with  life. 
Con-ver-sa'tion,  familiar  talk. 


Mui/ti  plied,  increased. 
Shroud,  covering,  envelope. 
Year'ly,  every  year. 


Pronunciation'  — Lfbra-ry,  not  li'bry  ; yeflow,  not  yel’lcr  ; cu'ri-ous,  not  ni'rus ; 
chrys'a-lis  (kris'a-lis)  quaa'ti-ty,  hot  quan'ty  ; EngTand  (Ing'gland). 

TIIE  SILKWORM. 

Mil  El  WOOD  was  one  morning  engaged  in  the  library  with 
Frederick,  when  Emma  came  in,  and  said,  as  she  laid  a small 
yellow  ball  on  the  table,  “Do,  papa,  tell  me  what  this  is,  if 
you  please.” 
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‘‘My  love,”  he  replied,  “it  is  a very  curious  tiling;  it  is 
the  work,  and  for  some  time  the  abode,  of  a silkworm ; and  it 
is  called  a cocoon."1 

“But  what,’’  inquired  Emma,  “is  there  inside?'' 

“The  outer  part,"’  said  her  father,  “is  formed  of  a rough, 
silk-like  substance,  called  floss.  Inside  of  the  floss  is  a thread 
more  distinct  and  even;  and  then,  in  the  middle,  comes  the 
apartment  of  the  chrysalis,  a kind  of  worm.  This  apartment 
is  formed  of  a substance  of  the  hardness  of  paper,  but  much 
stronger.  The  silk  which  composes  the  cocoon  is  not  rolled 
regularly  round,  but  lies  very  unevenly  upon  the  shell,  and 
winds  off,  first  from  one  side,  and  then  from  the  other.  In 
this  manner  we  get  silk  for  all  its  various  uses.” 

Frederick  laid  down  his  book;  the  eyes  of  the  children  were 
attentively  fixed  on  the  little  wonder;  and  after  they  had 
turned  it  over  again  and  again  the  following  conversation  took 
place : — 

E.  How  much  silk  is  there  in  a cocoon,  papa? 

Mr.  E.  The  quantity  is  variously  stated;  but  I believe  it 
seldom  exceeds  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards.  This  is 
indeed  a great  quantity  for  an  insect  to  spin  in  so  short  a life. 

E.  Who  first  used  the  work  of  this  little  creature? 

Mr.  E.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty ; but  it  is  claimed 
by  the  Chinese.  It  .is  stated  in  their  records  that  they  used 
silk  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

E.  But,  papa,  how  did  we  get  it  first  ? 

Mr.  E.  A long  time  passed  before  silk  was  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  it  was  very  slowly  introduced.  But  its  use 
has  extended  Over  many  parts  of  Europe ; and  even  in  Amer- 
ica the  people  are  beginning  to  manufacture  silk.  Many 
millions  of  yards  of  silk  cloth  are  made  every  year. 

E.  What  a number  of  silkworms,  then,  there  must  be ! 

Mr.  E.  Yes;  to  supply  the  silk -manufactories  of  England 
alone  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  creatures  yearly 
live,  labor,  and  die ! Still  greater  must  be  the  number  in 
China,  where  all,  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant,  wear  silk. 

E.  Dear  papa,  tell  us  how  it  is  made.  I am  sure  I want 
to  know  all  about  it ; and  Frederick  is  looking  very  sly,  as  if 
lie  meant  to  say  so  too. 

Mr.  E.  Silkworms  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  during  sum- 

Thesc  eggs  are  each  about 


mer  by  a kind  of  grayish  moth. 
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as  large  as  a grain  of  mustard-seed ; at  first  of  a yellow  color, 
but  afterwards  of  a bluish  hue. 

From  each  of  these  eggs  comes  a small  black  caterpillar.  In 
about  eight  days  its  head  grows  larger,  and  it  is  seized  with 
its  first  sickness,  at  which  time  its  size  increases.  In  the  course 


of  a month  its  weight  is  multiplied  many  thousand  fold,  and  it 
becomes  of  a creamy-white  color. 

1 1 then  throws  off  its  whole  covering ; not  only  that  of  the 
body,  but  that  of  the  feet,  of  the  entire  skull,  and  even  of  the 
jaws ; which  process  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  of 
course  more  clearly  through  a magnifying-glass. 

E.  Well,  that  is  strange ! Does  it  change  any  more  ? 

APr.  E.  Yes ! It  is  again  attacked  by  sickness,  after  which 
it  again  changes  its  skin.  When  this  process  has  been  repeated 
for  the  fourth  time,  it  goes  still  through  various  curious  changes, 
till  the  cocoon  is  formed.  When  this  is  opened  the  insect 
within  appears  something  like  a kidney-bean  in  shape,  though 
pointed  at  one  end;  having  a smooth,  brown  skin,  with  its 
former  covering  lying  by  its  side. 

E.  How  long  does  it  sleep,  papa  ? 

Apr.  E.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the  climate. 
It  then  throws  off  its  shroud,  and  appears  as  a large  moth,  of 
a grayish- white  color,  with  four  wings,  two  eyes,  and  two 
black  horns.  It  seeks  its  mate,  who  deposits  her  eggs ; and 
both  in  two  or  three  days  after  end  their  existence. 

These  are  very  wonderful  things,  but  there  are  many  more 
wonders  in  the  life  and  history  of  the  silkworm. 
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LESSON  CXXXVIII. 


Breathe,  to  utter  soltly. 

Cuck'oo  (kook'oo),  a singing  bird. 
Lids,  eyelids. 

Mel'o-dy,  sweet  musical  tones. 


Bob'in.  Heie  is  meant  the  English  rob- 
in, a different  bird  from  the  American 
robin,  which  is  migratory. 
Un-sealed',  opened. 


Pronunciation  — Rob 'in,  not  rob'n ; blos'soms,  not  bios' sms ; dew  (due),  not  doo. 
Beauty  with  duty  rhymes , pearly  with  curly. 

SONG  OF  THE  BLIND  ONE, 


1.  They  talk  of  rainbows  in  the  sky  and  pf  blossoms  on  the  earth? 

They  sing  the  beauty  of  the  stars  in  songs  of  love  and  mirth ; 

They  say  the  mountain-top  is  fair; — they  tell  of  dew-drops  bright; 

They  praise  the  sun  that  warms  the  day,  the  moon  that  cheers  the  night. 

2.  I do  not  sigh  to  watch  the  sky  • I do  not  care  to  see 

The  sparkling  drop  on  the  green  hill-top,  or  the  fruit  upon  the  tree. 

I have  prayed  to  have  my  lids  unsealed; but  it  was  not  to  behold 
The  pearly  dawn  of  misty  morn,  or  the  evening-clouds  of  gold: — 

3.  No,  no,  my  Mary,  I would  turn  from  flower  and  star  and  sun, 

For  well  I know  thou  art  fairer  still,  my  own,  my  gentle  one. 

I hear  the  music  others  deem  most  eloquent  and  sweet, 

The  merry  lark  above  my  head,— the  cricket  at  my  feet; — 

4-  The  laughing  tones  of  childhood’s  glee,  that  gladden  while  they  ring; 
The  robin  in  the  winter-time;  the  cuckoo  in  the  spring; 

But  never  do  I think  those  tones  so  beautiful  as  thine, 

When  kind  words  from  a kinder  heart  tell  me  that  heart  is  mine. 


5.  There  is  no  melody  of  sound  that  bids  my  soul  rejoice 

As  when  I hear  my  simple  name  breathed  by  thy  happy  voice ; 
And,  Mary,  I will  ne’er  believe  that  flower  or  star  or  sun 
Can  ever  be  so  bright  as  thou,  my  free,  my  gentle  one. 


LESSON  CXXXIX.  - 

Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Pt,  Pts,  and  Tr. 

crypt  snapt  ex-cept'  ex-empt'  bankrupt 

crypts  wept  ex-cepts'  ad-epts'  bankrupts 

The  abrupt  adept  dropped  apt  precepts, 
trench  trust  tribe  en-trap'  en'try 

true  trout  truth  por' trait  in-trude' 

Tramp,  tramp,  treads  the  treacherous,  trembling  troop. 
The  truant  trolls  for  trout  in  a tree-trunk  trough. 
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Bois'tf.r-ous,  stormy,  turbulent 
Cel'e-brate,  to  perform  with  marks  of 
joy  and  respect. 

Per  vade',  to  spread  throughout 


Res'o-lute,  constant  of  purpose,  de- 
termined. 

Ush'er.  to  introduce,  to  lead  in. 

Whim,  fancy,  capricious  notion. 


Pronunciation. — Nec'es-sa-ry,  not  nee'es-ry  ; strand,  not  stran ad-min'is-tered, 

not  ad-rain' stered. 

HALF  THE  PROFIT. 

1.  A nobleman,  wlio  resided  at  a castle  distant  from  the 
sea-shore,  was  about  to  celebrate  his  marriage- feast.  The 
earth  and  the  air  had  furnished  abundance  of  meats,  game,  and 
fruits  for  the  important  occasion ; but  the  ocean  had  been  so 
boisterous  as  to  deny  the  necessary  supply  of  fish. 

2.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  feast,  however,  a poor  fisher- 
man made  his  appearance  with  a large  turbot.  Joy  pervaded 
the  castle,  and  the  fisherman  was  ushered  with  his  prize  into 
the  saloon  where  the  nobleman  stood  in  the  presence  of  his 
visitors. 

3.  “A  fine  fish!”  said  the  nobleman.  “Fix  your  own 
price ; you  shall  be  paid  on  the  instant.  How  much  do  you 
ask  ? ” 

4.  “Not  a penny,  my  lord;  I will  not  take  money.  One 
hundred  lashes  on  my  bare  back  is  the  price  of  my  fish.  I 
will  not  abate  one  lash  from  the  number.” 

5.  The  nobleman  and  his  guests  were  not  a little  aston- 
ished; but  the  fisherman  was  resolute,  and  remonstrance  was 
in  vain.  At  length  the  nobleman  exclaimed,  — • 

6.  “Well,  well,  this  fellow  has  a strange  whim,  but  the  fish 
we  must  have.  But  lay  on  lightly,  and  let  the  price  be  paid 
in  our  presence.” 

7.  After  fifty  lashes  had  been  applied,  “Hold,  hold!  ” ex- 
claimed the  fisherman,  “I  have  a partner  in  this  business,  and 
it  is  right  that  he  should  receive  his  share.” 

8.  “ What!  are  there  two  such  fools  in  the  world ! ” exclaimed 
the  nobleman.  “Where  is  he  to  be  found?  Name  him,  and 
he  shall  be  sent  for  instantly.” 

9.  “You  need  not  go  far  for  him,”  said  the  fisherman; 
“you  will  find  him  at  your  own  gate,  in  the  shape  of  your 
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own  porter.  He  would  not  admit.'  me  until  I promised  that 
he  should  have  half  of  whatever  I should  get  for  my  turbot/’ 
10.  “ Oh,  «oh,”  said  the  nobleman,  “ bring  him  up  instantly; 
he  shall  receive  his  half  with  the  strictest  justice.”  This  cere- 
mony being  finished,  the  porter  was  discharged,  and  the  fisher- 
man amply  rewarded. 

Goodrich’s  Fourth  School  Reader 

Louisville  1857  A 

LESSON  O XLI 


Ar  tic'u-late,  to  utter  distinct  sylla- 
bles. 

Or'gan,  an  instrument  by  which  a pro- 
cess is  carried  on. 

Plu'mage,  the  feathers  of  a bird. 


Rote,  memory  without  the  aid  of  the 
understanding. 

Ut’ter-ance,  expressions,  something 
spoken. 

Pre-vail',  to  be  most  common. 


Pronunciation.  — Sim'i-lar,  not  sim'lar  ; for’ests,  not  for' ess  ; hol'low,  not 
hol'ler ; plum' age  (u  as  in  mute),  not  ploom'age. 
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MIL  PARLEY’S  ACCOUNT  OF 

Part  I. 


TALKING-BIRDS. 


t 


Parley . The  birds  most  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of  talk- 
ing are  the  parrot,  the  raven,  and  the  magpie. 

Anne.  Before  you  proceed,  I have  a question,  Mr.  Parley, 
to  ask  you.  "Do  these  birds  think? 

Parley.  Tell  me  in  the  first  place  why  you  ask  such  a 
question. 

Anne.  You  call  them  talking-birds,  and  speech  seems  to 
imply  thought. 

Parley.  I am  afraid  a great  many  people  talk  without 
thinking. 

Anne.  Yes  ; mother  says  those  talk  most  who  think  least. 
Parley.  But  in  regard  to  the  talking -birds,  facts  are  told 
which  seem  to  show  on  their  part  some  share  of  reasoning  and 
reflection , but  not  greater  than  is  evinced  by  many  other  ani- 
mals, nor  indeed  so  great. 

George.  But  still  I am  puzzled  to  know  how  they  can  talk, 
if  they  possess  no  power  of  thinking. 

Parley.  Their  speech  is  mere  imitation.  It  is  their  nature, 
their  instinct,  to  repeat  the  sounds  they  hear.  The  mocking- 

!bird  obeys  the  same  instinct. 

Anne.  But  why  then  does  the  parrot  imitate  human  tones, 

^ while  the  mocking-bird  imitates  only  the  lower  animals? 
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Parley , Because  the  parrot  has  a thick, flat  tongue  like  that 
of  a man,  placed  in  the  roof  of  a hollow  hill  resembling  the 
roof  of  a human  mouth.  This  arrangement  enables  it  to  artic- 
ulate sounds  resembling  human  speech;  while  the  vocal  organs 
of  the  mocking-bird  are  so  constructed  as  to  produce  only  the 
song  of  birds  and  similar  sounds. 

Little  ElTen.  I think  I understand  it,  Mr.  Parley,  and  find 
it  very  interesting.  But,  if  you  please,  I should  like  to  hear 
the  anecdotes  you  promised  to  tell  us  about  these  creatures. 

Parley.  First,  then,  I have  something  to  say  about  the 
parrot. 


MR.  PARLEY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PARROT. 

1.  All  parrots  are  natives  of  warm 
climates.  Their  home  is  amid  forests  al- 
ways abounding  in  fragrant  flowers  and 
in  rich  fruits  and  sweet  nuts. 

2.  They  breed  in  the  hollow  of  decaying 
trees;  and  even  when  tame  they  are  found 

bs)  to  prefer  a cask  full  of  saw-dust  for  their 
nests. 

3.  Parrots  belong  to  a tribe  of  birds 
called  climbers.  These  climbers  have 
very  strong  hooked  bills,  which  they  use 
as  a third  foot. 

4.  If  you  watch  a parrot  moving  from  place  to  place,  you 
will  see  that  it  first  takes  hold  with  its  bill,  before  moving  its 
feet. 

5.  Indeed,  in  their  native  forests  they  may  be  seen  sleeping 
at  night  on  the  side  of  a tree,  apparently  hooked  on  to  the 
rough  bark  by  their  bill,  and  merely  steadied  by  their  claws. 

6.  The  plumage  of  the  parrot  is  most  brilliant,  presenting 
to  the  eye  many  gay  and  splendid  hues,  among  which  various 
tints  of  green  prevail. 

7.  The  preceding  engraving  represents  the  cockatoo , which 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  parrot-tribe.  It  differs  from 
other  parrots  in  the  crest  on  its  head,  which  it  can  raise  or 
depress  at  pleasure. 

8.  Of  all  the  talking -birds,  the  parrot  stands  first  as  a 
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mimic  of  the  human  voice.  It  learns  by  rote  words  and  sen- 
tences, which  it  repeats  with  clearness  and  precision.  Of  this 
faculty  the  following  anecdote  affords  an  illustration. 

9.  In  sea-ports  the  wharf  is  generally  the  busiest  portion 
of  the  town.  Carts  and  drays  and  wagons  resort  thither  to 
receive  the  freights  discharged  from  the  ships. 

10.  A parrot  that  was  once  kept  in  such  a situation  be- 
came very  familiar  with  the  language  used  by  draymen  and 
teamsters  in  managing  their  horses. 


; Back 


now: 


f” 


and 


similar  excla- 
to 


11.  “Whoa!”  “Gee  up!” 

mations  became  its  favorite  utterances,  which  it  learned 
accompany  with  a startling  smack  of  a whip. 

12.  This  bird  became  very  perfect  in  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sions employed  by  carters  when  they  wish  to  back  a cart  or  a 
wagon  into  a convenient  position  for  loading  or  unloading. 

13.  One  day  a horse  and  cart  had  been  left  for  a short  time 
on  the  wharf  unattended.  Th§  parrot  evidently  thought  this 
a good  chance  to  set  up  business  as  a carman. 

14.  “Hollo  there!  back  sir,  back!  ” exclaimed  the  bird  in 
a most  natural  tone.  The  whip  at  the  same  time  began  to 
crack.  The  horse  obeyed  the  command,  and  began  to  move 
backward. 

15.  “Back,  I say,  you  rascal!  back  now!  ” while  the  whip 
cracked  louder  and  faster  than  ever.  The  poor  horse  continued 
to  move  backward  with  quickened  step  toward  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  till  he  was  thrown  into  the  water,  and  both  horse 
and  cart  were  lost. 


t 


LESSON  C XLII. 

Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Ren,  Rcii’d;  Rth  and  Rths. 


march  perch  scorch  lurch  starch 'ly  ? 

; marched  perched  scorched  lurched  arch-duke'  £ 

| The  church-porch  was  searched  by  the  aid  of  a birchen  torch.  \ 

l earth  hearth  births  earths  north 'ward  $ 

\ worth  girth  north  earthed  mirtli'ful  j 

| Forth  from  the  north  came  swarthy  hordes.  j 
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A-vert',  to  turn  away. 

E-mer'gen-cy,  unexpected  and  urgent 
occasion. 

In  quis'i  tive,  curious,  fond  of  looking 
into  things. 


Prank,  a mischievous  trick. 

Saun'ter,  to  loiter  lazily. 

Side'ling,  sidewise,  side  foremost. 
Un-con-cerned",  without  interest  or 
care,  indifferent. 


Pronunciation. — Per'fect,  not  per' feck ; pro-ceed'ings,  not  pr’ceed'ings j cu-ri- 
os'i-ty,  not  cu-ros'i-ty ; cis'tern,  not  cis'ten. 

Saunter  with  planter  rhymes ; affront  with  hunt. 


THE  TALKING-BIRDS.— Part  II. 


have 

For 


Laura.  The  story  of  the  parrot  proves  the  bird  to 
been  a perfect  mimic ; but  I do  not  like  the  sad  ending, 
my  taste,  stories  ought  to  end  well. 

Parley.  Unfortunately,  my  child,  we  must  follow  truth,  and 
not  invent  things  to  suit  our  tastes.  But  what  I shall  say  of 
the  raven  will  be  more  amusing,  though  it  is  often  regarded  as 
a gloomy  bird,  because  its  feathers  are  black. 


MR.  PARLEY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RAVEN. 

1.  The  raven  is  not  so  good  a talker  as  the  parrot,  but  he 
has  many  qualities  which  render  him  extremely  amusing. 

2.  He  is  busy,  inquisitive,  and 
impudent.  He  goes  every  where ; 
he  affronts  and  drives  off  the  dogs ; 
he  plays  his  pranks  on  the  poultry, 
but  takes  care  to  keep  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  cook. 

3.  The  grave  way  in  which  a 
raven  sets  about  a piece  of  mischief, 
as  if  it  were  a solemn  duty,  is  most 
ludicrous. 

4.  A raven  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends  used  to  watch  the 
gardener  at  work  among  the  plants.  Whenever  the  man  had 
taken  especial  pains  to  prop  up  and  secure  some  valuable  plant 
the  raven,  with  a sideling  step  and  an  unconcerned  air,  as  if 
he  was  thinking  of  any  thing  but  the  plant,  would  slowly 
saunter  by. 

5.  Seizing  his  opportunity  when  the  gardener’s  attention 
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I was  averted,  one  wrench  of  his  iron  bill  laid  the  unlucky  plant 
| on  the  earth,  and  the  raven  moved  off  looking  as  innocent  as 
l an  infant. 

> 6.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  my  friend,  I happened  to  be  read- 
jj  ing  a letter,  and  noticed  the  raven  watching  my  proceedings 

with  great  curiosity. 

7.  To  see  what  the  creature  would  do,  after  reading  the 
letter,  I let  it  fall,  and  walked  on. 

| 8.  The  raven  waited  till  I had  left  the  paper  a few  paces 

| behind;  then  he  took  a sideling  kind  of  walk  toward  it,  tore 

> it  into  scraps,  and  ran  away  with  the  largest  piece, which  lie 
? hid  under  a water -cistern. 

\ 9.  The  last  I saw  of  him,  he  was  still  under  the  cistern, 

\ watching  the  paper. 

I 10.  A tame  raven  was  once  kept  near  a guard-house.  At 
? the  guard-house  a party  of  soldiers  was  always  stationed  in 
l readiness  for  service. 

5 11.  The  soldiers  were  daily  drilled  by  their  officers,  and  from 

l time  to  time  were  ordered  out  on  various  kinds  of  duty. 

\ 12.  The  raven  never  tired  of  watching  their  proceedings, 

l and  from  frequent  hearing  of  the  words  of  command  used  by 
l the  officers,  became  very  expert  in  repeating  them, 
s 13.  One  day  the  captain  was  absent  and  the  soldiers  were 
i in  the  guard-house  as  usual,  some  taking  a nap,  others  engaged 
l in  conversation  or  amusement.  A loud  voice  of  command  was 
l suddenly  heard  outside  of  the  door.  “.Guards!  attention! 

I Turn  out ! turn  out ! Quick ! ” 

{ 14.  Supposing  it  to  be  their  captain’s  voice  giving  an  alarm 

l in  a case  of  great  emergency,  they  instantly  seized  their  guns, 

I5  took  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  marched  out  of  the  guard- 
house. 

15.  Here  they  stopped  for  further  orders.  “ Forward  march ! 
j quick  step!”  immediately  followed,  in  the  captain’s  voice. 

\ The  men  looked  around  for  the  captain,  but  no  captain  was  to 
< be  seen. 

s 16.  The  commands  came  from  the  raven,  who  was  gravely 
l watching  the  fun  from  the  top  of  an  adjoining  wall.  The  sol- 
\ diers  took  the  thing  in  good  humor.  They  made  a great  pet 
| of  the  bird,  always  thereafter  calling  him  Captain. 
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Car' r [-on,  flesh  of  dead  animals. 
Cov'et,  to  desire  greedily. 
Man'u-sciupt,  a written  book  or  paper. 


Pam'fhlet,  a small  book,  not  bound. 
Hoard,  to  lay  up  secretly. 
Pre-caution,  care  beforehand. 


Pronunciation. — Pert,  not  peer t , co-iu'ci-dcn-ces  (articulate  each  syllable  dis- 
tinctly.] 

Pert  rhymes  with  hurt,  and  toad  with  bode. 

THE  TALKING-BIHDS.  — Part  III. 

Parley.  The  last  of  the  talking -birds  that  I propose  to  tell 
you  about,  is  the  magpie,  a bird  that  is  as  pert  and  noisy  as 
the  raven  is  grave  and  dignified. 

George . What  sort  of  a bird  is  a magpie,  Mr.  Parley?  I 
have  seen  ravens  and  parrots,  but  I do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  saw  a magpie. 

Parley.  1 believe  magpies  are  seldom  found  in  America; 
they  are  common  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


MR.  PARLEY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MAGPIE. 

1.  The  magpie  is  a handsome  bird,  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  Its  plumage  is  glittering  black  and  white,  shaded 
with  green,  blue,  and  purple. 

2.  I cannot  give  the  magpie  a good  character,  for  it  is  both 
a thief  and  a glutton.  It  often  steals  a stray  chicken  from  a 
hen,  plunders  a nest  of  eggs,  or  snaps  up  a young  bird  that 
tails  in  its  way. 

3.  No  food  comes  amiss ; it  will  feed  on  carrion  with  the 
raven,  or  pluck  up  corn  with  the  crow. 

4.  It  often  lights  on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  picks 
up  the  insects  that  it  finds  there.  It  torments  these  beasts, 
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and  if  they  turn  their  heads  to  threaten,  it  stretches  out  its 
neck  ready  for  battle. 

5.  A magpie  never  seems  to  be  happy  unless  it  has  a hiding- 
place,  wherein  it  can  hoard  whatever  it  may  find  a chance  to 
steal. 

6.  For  this  purpose  it  prefers  a dark  nook  in  a garret,  hid- 
den among  the  rafters  under  the  roof,  or  a deep  hole  in  a de- 
caying  tree.  There  it  will  conceal  its  ill-gotten  goods,  and 
display  great  uneasiness  if  any  person  approaches  the  place. 

7.  Any  thing  that  shines  has  an  irresistible  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  the  magpie,  and  silver  especially  it  covets  more  than 
any  miser.  Bits  of  glass,  silver  spoons,  silver  forks,  silver 
thimbles,  silver  ornaments,  and  silver  money,  have  all  been 
found  in  its  hiding-places,  as  well  as  gold  rings,  jewelry,  and 
even  diamonds. 

8.  A clergyman  in  England  had  a tame  magpie.  This  bird 
had  a lurking-place  in  the  yard,  and  its  greatest  delight  was  to 
peck  the  ankles  of  every  one  that  came  near  its  retreat. 

9.  The  female  servants  who  had  occasion  to  pass  the  lurking- 
place  used  to  arm  themselves  with  a broom.  One  of  them  who 
neglected  this  precaution  was  found  sitting  on  the  stones  to  pro- 
tect her  ankles,  while  the  bird  was  triumphantly  pacing  around 
her. 

10.  On  occasion  of  some  repairs  to  the  fence,  a deep  hole 
had  been  dug,  in  which  to  place  a post. 

11.  The  workmen  having  left  the  spot,  the  magpie  was  ob- 
served to  be  very,  busy  in  picking  up  stones  and  bits  of  brick, 
which  it  would  carry  in  its  bill  and  drop  in  the  hole. 

12.  On  examining  into  the  motive  of  this  conduct,  a poor 
toad  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  magpie  was 
trying  to  pelt  it  to  death. 

13.  This  magpie  was  forever  tearing  and  biting  to  pieces  all 

the  papers  that  came  in  its  way.  One  Sunday,  after  his  return  } 
from  church,  the  clergyman  found  his  study  strewed  with  pain-  \ 
phlets  and  torn  manuscripts.  The  magpie  had  got  in  through  j 
a broken  pane  in  the  window,  and  done  the  mischief.  s 

14.  On  another  Sunday  it  followed  its  master  to  church. 

It  refused  to  return  home,  but  remained  quiet  enough  till  the 
preacher  had  begun  his  sermon.  The  magpie  then  gravely 
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marched  up  the  center,  Lowing  on  Loth  sides  and  repeating, 
“Pretty  Mag!  pretty  Magi”  I am  afraid  some  of  the  small 
hoys  laughed. 

15.  One  more  anecdote  will  conclude  what  I have  now  to 
tell  you  about  the  magpie. 

16.  A lady  caught  her  magpie  stealing  pickled  walnuts.  In 
her  anger  she  threw  a bowlful  of  boiling  water  over  the  poor 
bird,  exclaiming,  “ Oh,  you  thief  1 you  have  been  at  the 
pickled  walnuts,  have  you?” 

17.  Poor  Mag  was  dreadfully  scalded.  His  feathers  came 
off,  leaving  his  head  entirely  bare.  He  lost  all  his  spirits,  and 
for  a year  did  not  utter  a word. 

18.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a gentleman  called  at  the  house, 
who,  on  taking  off  his  hat,  exhibited  a very  bald  head. 

19.  The  magpie  appeared  evidently  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance. Hopping  up  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  examining 
the  bald  head,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of  the  aston- 
ished visitor,  “Oh,  you  thief  ! you  have  been  at  the  pickled 
walnuts,  have  you?” 


t 


Laura.  But,  oh,  Mr.  Parley,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
story  is  true,  do  you? 

Parley.  I cannot  affirm  its  truth.  You  can  judge  of  that 
as  well  as  I can.  But,  true  or  false,  it  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  other  stories  which  are  narrated  on  good  authority. 

George.  But,  if  true,  it  would  certainly  prove  that  the  crea- 
ture was  possessed  of  reason,  and  knew  what  it  was  saying. 

Parley.  Not  at  all.  If  true,  it  was  only  one  of  those  coin- 
cidences which  are  always  happening,  and  which,  however  sur- 
prising, are  purely  accidental. 

Plla.  Coincidences'  What  is  a coincidence? 

Parley.  A coincidence  is  the  happening  of  different  events 
at  the  same  time. 

jMura.  I hardly  understand  what  you  mean. 

Parley.  I mean  that  it  was  by  chance  that  the  bird  re- 
covered its  voice  just  at  the  time  of  the  gentleman’s  visit, 
that  by  mere  chance  also  it  uttered  those  precise  words ; and 
that  these  circumstances,  occurring  by  chance  at  the  same  time, 
formed  a coincidence- 
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Dis-dain',  to  have  no  liking  for,  to  keep 
at  a distance  from. 

Fi.it,  to  fly  quick  from  place  to  place. 


IIome'stead,  grounds  connected  with 
home- 

Vo'cal,  full  of  voice- 


Pronunciation  — Des'ert  (dez'ert) ; mead'ows,  not  mead'urs ; soft'ly,  not 
sof'ly ; ceaseTess,  not  cease'luss. 


BIRDS. 

1*  Oh,  the  birds,  the  many  birds'. 
Thousands  in  the  groves  are  sitting, 
Thousands  o’er  the  fields  are  flitting  • 
On  the  bushes  one  commences, 
Thousands  answer  from  the  fences. 
Small  ones  on  the  tree- tops  talking, 
Large  ones  in  the  water  walking  \ 

Many  sizes,  many  races, 

Loving  all  their  several  places, — 

Oh,  the  birds,  the  many  birds! 

2.  Oh,  the  birds,  the  friendly  birds ! 
They  disdain  the  desert  places, 

Where  they  see  no  human  faces; 

But  they  love  the  homestead  hedges. 
And  the  woodland’s  outer  edges ; 

And  the  mulleins  and  the  thistles, 
Where  the  plowman  plods  and  whistles. 
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How  their  little  eyeballs  glisten 
When  they  turn  their  heads  to  listen !- 
Yes,  the  birds,  the  friendly  birds! 

3.  Oh,  the  birds,  the  singing  birds ! 
Singing  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
Singing  in  the  evening  twilight ; 

On  tall  weeds,  in  meadows,  swinging 
In  the  summer  sun,  and  singing ; — 
Singing  sweetly,  singing  sadly, 

Singing  softly,  singing  gladly. 

Earth  is  vocal,  heaven  is  ringing, 

With  the  joyous,  ceaseless  singing 
Of  the  birds,  the  singing  birds. 


LESSON  C XL  VI. 


Cor'al,  resembling  coral,  red. 

Cov'e-nant,  a mutual  agreement  or 
pledge. 

Eiu 'b lem,  token,  that  which  represents 
another  thing. 

Fla'vor,  taste. 

Glazed,  smooth  and  glistening.  A 
glazed  eye  is  a mark  of  the  imme- 
diate approach  of  death. 


Kahn  (kawn),  a governor  of  a pro- 
vince in  Persia. 

Rang'er,  a mounted  trooper. 

Sym'bol,  emblem,  token. 

Ter'ri-to-ry,  domain  of  a prince  or 
a state. 

Tif'fin,  an  eastern  expression  for  a 
lunch  or  slight  repast. 

Trump'er-y,  foolish  talk,  nonsense. 


Pronunciation. — Cor'al.  not  co'ral ; ra'tion-al  ( rash'un-al) ; sol'dier  ( sole'jurj 
sym'bol,  not  sym'ble, ; hos'tile  ( lios'til ) ; judgements,  not  judg'munts. 

SELECTIONS. 


I. — THE  COVENANT  OP  SALT. 

1.  Among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabia  salt  is  an  emblem 
of  hospitality.  A thief,  for  instance,  enters  an  Arab  tent  by 
night.  Groping  in  the  darkness,  he  happens  to  lay  his  hand 
on  a vessel  of  salt.  By  accident  his  linger  approaches  his 
lips ; he  tastes  the  sacred  symbol.  No  sooner  is  he  aware  of 
the  flavor  than  he  abandons  his  hostile  purpose  and  withdraws 
without  doing  injury. 

2.  An  Arab  respects  and  protects  the  person  and  property 
of  his  deadliest  foe  who  has  once  tasted  salt  in  his  home. 
Layard,  the  famous  traveler,  once  owed  his  safety  to  this 
custom.  . 

3.  On  his  journey  down  to  Assyria  he  had  to  pass  through 
the  territories  of  a hostile  kahn,  who  had  already  taken  the 
lives  of  several  Englishmen,  and  was  now  trying  to  get  hold 
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of  our  traveler,  whom  lie  knew  to  be  roaming  through  his 
dominions. 

4.  Mr.  Layard  became  aware  of  the  kahn’s  hostile  design. 
One  day,  when  drawing  near  his  enemies,  he  waited  till  the 
hour  of  tiffin,  when  they  were  all  in  their  tents  at  the  forenoon 
meal. 

5.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  encampment,  rushed  into  the  chief’s  tent,  and 
plunged  his  hand  into  a bowl  of  salt,  some  of  which  he  in- 
stantly put  to  his  mouth,  exclaiming,  “Mow  I am  safe!” 

6.  “Well,”  said  the  chief,  “you  are  safe.”  He  admired 
the  boldness  and  quickness  of  the  Englishman,  but,  above  all, 
the  faith  thus  reposed  in  “the  covenant  by  salt.” 

7.  Having  tasted  the  chief’s  salt,  Layard  had  now  a claim 
not  only  on  his  hospitality,  but  on  his  protection,  and  he  was 
safely  escorted  on  the  road  he  wished  to  travel. 

II. MY  FATHER’S  WELL. 

1.  A Texan  ranger  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  cholera, 
and  was  dying  by  the  roadside. 

2.  A faithful  comrade,  having  succeeded  in  raising  him  up 
and  resting  his  head  against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  was  coaxing 
him  to  moisten  his  parched  lips  from  a cup  of  brook-water!  — 
the  best  within  reach. 

3.  The  dying  soldier  turned  his  glazed  eyes  toward  his 
friend,  and  faintly  said,  “ I would  give  the  best  horse  I ever 
rode  for  one  draught  of  water  from  the  old  well  that  stands 
beside  my  father’s  door.” 

III. — THE  HEN  AND  THE  HUMMING-BIRD. — A FABLE. 

1.  A good  clucking  hen,  as  she  was  scratching  in  the  gar- 
den, once  delivered  to  her  chickens  her  opinion  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird. 

2.  Standing  on  one  leg,  with  her  eye  twisted  upward,  she 
watched  his  movements  as  he  first  dipped  at  the  coral  tubes  of 
the  honeysuckle  and  then  danced  through  beds  of  clover  and 
sweet-peas. 

3.  “See,  my  children,”  she  said,  “what  absurd,  senseless 
conduct ! Lid  you  ever  see  me  do  so  ? What  if  I should  go 
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flying  about  pecking  honey-suckle  blossoms  ? Do  not  tell  me 
that  a bird  can  live  on  such  fare  as  that.  Does  it  not  take 
corn-meal,  potatoes,  and  worms  to  keep  us  alive ; and  can  a 
living  be  got  by  flying  around  among  roses  and  jessamines  ? 
What  utter  neglect  of  all  solid  tastes  and  pursuits  ! 

4.  “If  I had  the  rearing  of  that  creature,  she  should  learn 
to  scratch  and  eat  com-meal  as  a rational  bird  should  do! 
Do  not  tell  me  about  her  fine  colors ! all  trumpery  !.  And  her 
graceful  motions!  what  arc  they  good  for?  Do  they  dig  a 
single  worm  ? Can  they  hatch  a single  chicken  ? ” 

5.  Many  of  the  judgments  w'hich  human  beings  pass  on 
each  other,  are  about  as  sensible  as  this  opinion  of  the  clucking 
hen  about  the  humming-bird. 


LESSON  CXLVII. 


Bide,  abide,  wait. 

Four'-score,  four  times  twenty,  eighty. 
Locks,  hair. 


Prime,  vigor  and  health  of  youth. 
Told,  numbered,  counted  to  the  end. 
Wile,  to  beguile,  to  cheat. 


Pronunciation. — CareTess,  not  care'luss;  whoop  (hoop),  not  ivoop ; willing,  not 
will' in ; wea'ry  (wee'ry) ; thrill,  not  trill. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 


1.  I love  to  look  on  a scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 

And  persuade  myself  that  I am  not  old, 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray. 

For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man’s  heart, 
And  it  makes  his  pulses  fly, 

To  catch  the  thrill  of  a pleasant  voice 
And  the  light  of  a pleasant  eye. 

2.  I have  walked  the  world  for  four-score  years, 

And  they  say  that  1 am  old; 

And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper  Death, 
And  my  years  are  well-nigh  told. 

It  is  very  true ; it  is  very  true  ; 

I am  old,  and  I bide  my  time ; 

But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a scene  like  this, 
And  I half  renew  my  prime. 

3.  Play  on  ! play  on  ! Iam  with  you  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring. 

I can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
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I hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay. 

And  I whoop  the  smothered  call ; 

And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I care  not  for  the  fall ! 

I am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come, 
And  I shall  be  glad  to  go ; 

For  the  world,  at  best,  is  a weary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low. 

But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 
In  treading  its  gloomy  way  ; 

And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness 
To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


LESSON  ONE  VIII, 


Au-pia'cpous,  bold,  daring. 

Ram-boo',  a kind  of  lofty  reed  with 
jointed  stems,  growing  in  warm'  cli- 
mates , much  used  for  posts  and  in 
building. 

Ex-pres'sion,  manifestation,  appear- 
ance. 

Is  dis-posed',  out  of  health. 

Perch,  to  sit  on  a fixed  body. 


Jun'gt.e,  land  covered  with  thick  trees 
and  brushwood. 

Mis'sile,  a weapon  that  is  thrown. 
Pur-loin'er,  thief,  robber 
Ra'tion,  allowance  of  provisions. 
Ret-ri-bu'tion,  just  punishment. 
Strat'a-gem,  trick,  scheme  to  deceive 
an  enemy. 

Symp'tom,  sign  of  disease. 


Pronunciation. — Perch,  not  peerch , u'su-al  (n'zlm-al),  In'dia,  not  In' jo, ; 
ap-par'ent,  not  ap-pa'  rent. 

THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  CROW. 

1.  In  the  jungles  of  India  there  is  found  a ^ind  of  monkey 
of  large  size  and  great  sagacity.  When  we  were  in  that 
country  we  saw  at  the  residence  of  a friend  one  of  these 
animals  that  had  keen  tamed.  His  gentleness  and  intelligence 
made  him  a general  favorite. 

2.  As  he  was  very  fond  of  climbing,  a tall  bamboo-pole  had 
been  fixed  in  the  earth  near  the  home  of  his  owner.  To  this 
pole  the  monkey  was  attached  by  a long  chain. 

3.  One  end  of  the  chain  was  fastened  to  a collar  around  his 
neck ; the  other  end  to  an  iron  ring  which  encircled  the  bamboo- 
pole. 

4.  The  ring  was  loose,  so  that  it  slid  up  or  down  the  pole 
with  perfect  ease,  and  the  monkey  could  ascend  or  descend  at 
will.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  station  upon  the  top 
of  the  bamboo,  where  he  seemed  to  perch  as  if  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  around  him. 
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5.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  lie  seemed  to  pass  a happy  life. 
But  his  pleasure  was  not  without  alloy.  One  hitter  annoyance 
tried  his  temper  and  spoiled  his  comfort. 

6.  The  crows  in  India  are  very  numerous  and  very  auda- 
cious. Taking  advantage  of  the  monkey’s  elevated  station  on 
the  bamboo,  they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  robbing  him  of 
his  food,  which  was  placed  every  morning  and  evening  at  the 
foot  of  the  pole. 

7.  The  poor  monkey,  of  course,  did  not  like  this  proceeding. 
He  chattered,  he  snapped  his  teeth,  he  threatened  with  his  long- 
arms,  and  slid  down  the  pole  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  all  in 
vain.  The  daring  robbers  cared  nothing  for  his  threats.  By 
the  time  he  could  reach  the  ground  they  had  stolen  half  his 
dinner,  and  were  safely  on  the  wing. 

8.  His  next  plan  was  to  collect  pebbles  and  throw  them  at 
the  crows  as  they  flew  around  the  pole.  But  his  aim  was  sel- 
dom successful,  and  they  treated  his  missiles  with  as  much 
scorn  as  they  had  treated  his  threats. 

9.  Finding  all  his  efforts  to  scare  the  birds  of  no  avail,  he 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  One  morning,  when 
his  tormentors  had  been  more  troublesome  than  usual,  the 
monkey  appeared  to  be  seriously  indisposed.  His  eyes  were 
closed;  his  head  drooped;  he  displayed  all  the  symptoms  of 
severe  sufferings 

10.  No  sooner  were  his  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
bamboo  than  the  crows,  which  were  on  the  watch,  alighted  in 
great  numbers,  and  began  to  consume  his  provisions. 

11.  The  monkey  now  began  to  slide  down  the  pole  by  slow 
degrees,  as  if  the  effort  was  very  painful.  He  appeared  to 
be  so  overcome  by  sickness  that  his  strength  was  scarce  equal 
to  the  exertion. 

12.  When  he  reached  the  ground  he  rolled  about  for  a few 
minutes,  seeming  to  be  in  great  agony,  till  he  found  himself 
near  the  vessel  employed  to  hold  his  food,  which  the  crows  had 
by  this  time  well-nigh  devoured. 

13.  A small  portion,  however,  wTas  still  left.  A single  bird, 
made  bold  by  the  apparent  illness  of  the  monkey,  advanced 
to  seize  it.  The  monkey,  meanwhile,  was  lying  without  sign 
of  life  at  the  foot  of  the  pole  and  close  by  the  vessel. 
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14.  The  moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its  head,  and  before 
it  could  secure  a mouthful  of  the  food,  the  watchful  avenger 
quick  as  thought  sprang  on  the  robber,  seized  it  by  the  neck, 
and  secured  it  from  doing  further  mischief. 


15.  He  now  began  to  chatter  and  grin 
with  every  expression  of  exulting  revenge. 
The  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in  loud 
outcries,  as  if  begging  for  mercy  on  their 
captive  companion. 

18.  The  monkey  continued  for  a while  to 
chatter  and  grin,  as  if  in  triumphant  mock- 
ery of  their  distress.  He  then  deliberately 
placed  the  captive  crow  between  his  knees, 


and  began  to  pluck  it  with  the  most  amusing  gravity.  When 
he  had  completely  stripped  it,  except  the  large  feathers  in  the 
pinions  and  tail,  he  flung  it  into  the  air  as  far  as  his  strength 
would  permit. 

17.  After  flapping  its  wings  a few  times  the  unlucky  bird 
fell  on  the  ground  with  a stunning  shock.  The  other  crows, 
which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a similar  punish- 
ment, now  crowded  round  it,  and  soon  pecked  it  to  death. 

18.  The  monkey’s  countenance  was  meanwhile  alive  with 
joy.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  this  ample  retribution  dealt  to 
the  purloiner  of  his  repast  than  he  ascended  the  bamboo  to 
enjoy  a quiet  repose. 

19.  From  that  time  forward  the  crows  gave  him  no  further 
trouble. 
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Car'nage,  profuse  slaughter,  havoc. 
De-vote',  to  set  apart,  to  appropriate. 
In  fuse',  to  instill,  to  pour  into  the 
mind. 

Lev'er-et,  a young  hare. 

Mu'tu-al,  reciprocal,  given  and  re- 
ceived. 


Man'gle,  to  cut  and  tear. 

Re-gale',  to  feast,  to  delight. 

Rev'el,  to  feast  in  abundance. 
Spe'cies,  kind. 

Tal'on,  the  claw  of  a bird. 

Vul'ture,  a rapacious  bird  that  feeds 
on  the  flesh  of  dead  animals. 


Pronunciation — Spe'cies  (spe'shezej;  mu'tu-al  (mute' yu-al),  not  mu' chu-al  ; 
chil'dren,  not  chil'durn ; rev'el,  not  rev'le. 

COLLOQUY  OF  TIIE  VULTURES. 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  HELD  BETWEEN  AN  OLD  VULTURE  AND  HER  YOUNG  ONES,  AND 
OVERHEARD  BY  A SHEPHERD  WHILE  TENDING  HIS  FLOCKS. 

Old  Vulture.  My  children,  you  have  seen  me  snatch  from 
the  farm  the  household-fowl,  seize  the  leveret  in  the  hush,  and 
the  kid  in  the  pasture.  But  you  remember  the  taste  of  more 
delicious  food:  I have  often  regaled  you  with  the  flesh  of  man. 

Young  Vultures.  Tell  us  where  man  may  be  found,  and 
how  he  may  be  known.  His  flesh  is  surely  the  natural  food 
of  a vulture.  Why  have  you  not  brought  a man  in  your 
talons  to  the  nest  ? 

O.  Y.  He  is  too  bulky.  When  we  find  a man,  we  can 
only  tear  away  his  flesh,  and  leave  his  bones  on  the  ground. 

Y.  V.  Since  man  is  so  big,  how  do  you  kill  him  ? You 
are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear ; by  what  power  are  vul- 
tures superior  to  man  ? Is  man  more  defenceless  than  a sheep  ? 

O.  V.  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man,  and  we  should 
seldom  feed  upon  his  flesh,  had  not  nature,  which  devoted  him 
to  our  uses,  infused  into  him  a strange  fierceness  which  I have 
' never  observed  in  any  other  being  that  feeds  upon  the  earth. 

; Two  herds  of  men  will  often  meet,  and  shake  the  ground  with 
i thunder,  and  fill  the  air  with  fire.  When  you  hear  a noise  and 
; see  fire  which  flashes  along  the  ground,  hasten  to  the  place 
5 with  your  swiftest  wing,  for  men  are  surely  destroying  one 
\ another.  You  will  find  the  ground  smoking  with  blood,  and 
\ covered  with  carcasses,  of  which  many  are  mangled  for  the 
^ use  of  the  vulture. 

\ Y.  V.  But  when  men  have  killed  their  prey  why  do  they 
l not  eat  it  ? When  the  wolf  has  killed  a sheep  he  suffers  not 
\ the  vulture  to  touch  it  till  he  is  himself  satisfied.  Is  not  man  i 
| another  kind  of  wolf?  ^ 
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O.  Y Man  is  the  only  beast  that  kills  what  he  does  not 
devour.  This  quality  makes  him  the  friend  of  our  species. 

Y.  Y If  men  kill  our  prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way,  what 
need  shall  we  have  of  laboring  for  ourselves  ? 

O.  Y.  Because  man  will  sometimes  remain  for  a long  time 
quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell  you  when  you  are 
to  watch  his  motions.  When  you  see  bodies  of  men  in  great 
numbers,  moving  closely  together  like  a flock  of  storks,  you 
may  conclude  that  they  are  hunting  each  other,  and  that  you 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood. 

Y.  Y.  But  still  I would  gladly  know  the  reason  of  this 
mutual  slaughter.  I could  never  kill  what  I would  not  eat. 

O.  Y My  child,  when  I was  young  I used  to  visit  an  old 
vulture.  He  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the  flesh  of  men. 
He  told  me  that,  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  together 
by  the  storm  that  swine  may  fatten  on  the  falling  acorns,  so, 
by  some  unknown  power,  men  are  driven  one  against  another 
till  they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed.  And 
those  vultures  that  have  watched  these  proceedings  assert  that 
in  every  herd  there  is  one  man  that  commands  the  rest,  and 
takes  especial  delight  in  the  wild  carnage.  What  can  be  his 
motive  we  know  not ; but  he  deserves  our  gratitude,  for  he 
shows  himself,  above  all  the  others,  the  vultures’  friend. 


LESSON  CL. 

In'stance,  example,  occurrence,  case.  I Pos'i-tive,  confident  in  asserting  a 
Mod'est,  moderate,  not  too  positive.  | thing. 

Pronunciation — Yon'der,  not  yun’der-,  yes'terday,  not  yis'ter-day , draw'er, 
not  dror  ; cer'tain  ( cer'tin ),  not  cert’n. 

Yes  rhymes  with  bless,  but  not  with  bliss. 

Pretty  with  witty  rhymes,  and  got  with  not. 

DO  NOT  BE  TOO  POSITIVE. 

1.  There  are  many  young  persons  who  are  very  positive 
even  when  they  are  in  error.  Though  they  may  not  intend  to 
tell  a falsehood,  they  show  at  least  a disregard  of  truth. 

2 “There  goes  Jerry  Smith,”  said  Philip. — “Where?  I 
do  not  see  him,”  said  John.— “Why,  yonder,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.”— “Oh,  that  is  not  Jerry  Smith.” — “Yes,  it  is.” “No,  it 
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is  not ; it  is  Seth  Mead.” — “I  tell  you  it  is  Jerry  Smith;  it  5 
it  is  not,  I will  eat  him.”  \ 

3.  Such  is  the  dialogue;  hut  pretty  soon  the  hoy  comes  \ 
along,  and,hehold!  it  is  Seth  Mead,  and  not  Jerry  Smith, 

“ There!”  says  John;  “now  you  have  to  eat  him,  Phil.” 


4.  “Where  is  the  hatchet,  Peter?”  says  his  father. — “I 
do  not  know,  sir,”  is  the  reply. — “But  you  had  it  last.”— 
“No,  I had  not,  sir.” — “Yes,  you  had;  you  took  it  yesterday.” 

5.  “Oh,  yes,  I remember;  I took  it,  hut  I put  it  back  in  the 
drawer,  where  I got  it.” — “Are  you  sure?” — “Yes,  sir,  I am 
sure  I put  it  back  in  the  drawer.” 

6.  “I  think  you  are  mistaken ; for  if  you  had  put  it  there, 
it  would  have  been  there  still.” — “ I am  certain  I put  it  back.” 
— “ Well,  now,  my  son,  I found  it  out  in  the  grass  where  you 
had  been  at  work.  Did  you  not  leave  it  there?” — “Oh, yes,  I 
believe  I did ! Yes,  I remember  I did  leave  it  there.” 

7.  “ Well,  now  take  a lesson  from  this  : do  not  be  too  pos- 
itive when  you  are  not  sure.  In  two  instances  you  have  been 
mistaken : you  first  said  you  had  not  taken  the  hatchet  out, 
and  you  were  quite  positive;  you  then  said  you  had  put  it 
where  you  got  it,  and  again  you  were  quite  positive.  But 
remember  that  in  both  cases  you  were  mistaken. 

8.  “Let  this  teach  you  to  be  more  careful  and  modest  in 
future;  and  instead  of  saying,  ‘I  am  sure,’  say,  ‘I  think  so,’ 
or, ‘I  believe  so.’  No  person  ought  ever  to  say  he  is  positive 
of  a thing  when  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a mistake.” 


9.  “John,  where  is  the  hammer?” — “It  is  in  the  corn- 
house.” — “No,  it  can  not  be  there;  I have  just  been  looking 
there.” — “ Well,  I know  it  is  there  ; I saw  it  there  with  my 
own  eyes  not  half  an  hour  ago.” 

10.  “ If  you  saw  it  there  with  your  own  eyes,  it  must,  of 
course,  have  been  there.  But  suppose  you  go  and  bring  it.” 

11.  John  goes  to  the  corn-house,  and  presently  returns  with 
a small  ax  in  his  hand.  “Oh,  it  was  the  ax  I saw.  The 
handle  was  sticking  out  from  a half- bushel  measure.  I 
thought  it  was  the  hammer.” 
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LESSON  C LI. 


Cup' board  ( hub'burdj , a sroali  closet 
with  shelves  to  hold  dishes  and  pro- 
visions. 


Mi'ser-ly,  niggardly,  very  avaricious. 
Wick'et,  a small  door  or  gate. 

He'd,  contraction  of  he  would. 


Pronunciation.  — Di'ip'ping,  not  drip  pin;  noth'ing  (nuth’ing);  has'ti-ly,  not 
haste' ly ; moutli'ful,  not  mouf’fid 

Borrow  with  sorrow  rhymes,  but  not  with  horror. 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  CRICKET. 


“ Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise." 

1.  A silly  young  cricket,  accustomed  to  sing 

Through  the  warm  sunny  months  of  gay  summer  and  spring, 
Began  to  complain  when  he  found  that  at  home 
Hid  cupboard  was  empty,  and  winter  was  come. 

Not  a crumb  to  be  found 
On  the  snow-covered  ground, 

Not  a flower  could  he  see, 

Not  a leaf  on  a tree  ; 

“ Oh,  what  will  become/’  says  the  cricket,  “ of  me  ?” 

2.  At  last,  by  starvation  and  famine  made  bold, 

All  dripping  with  wet,  and  all  trembling  with  cold, 

Away  lie  set  off  to  a miserly  ant, 

To  see  if,  to  keep  him  alive,  he  would  grant 
Him  shelter  from  rain, 

And  a mouthful  of  grain. 

He  wished  only  to  borrow  ; 

He’d  repay  it  to-morrow: 

If  not,  he  must  die  of  starvation  and  sorrow. 

3.  Says  the  ant  to  the  cricket,  “ I’m  your  servant  and  friend ; 
But  we  ants  never  borrow,  we  ants  never  lend. 

But  tell  me,  dear  sir,  did  you  lay  nothing  by 
When  the  weather  was  warm  ?” 

4.  Said  the  cricket,  “ Not  I ! 

My  heart  was  so  light 

That  I sang  day  and  night, 

For  all  nature  looked  gay.” 

5.  “ You  sang,  sir,  you  say  ? 

Go,  then,”  says  the  ant,  “and  dance  winter  away.” 

6.  Thus  ending,  he  hastily  opened  the  wicket, 

And  out  of  the  door  turned  the  poor  little  cricket. 

7.  Though  this  is  a fable,  the  moral  is  good:  — 

If  you  live  ivithout  work,  you  viust  (jo  without  food. 
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LESSON  CLII. 


E-jac'u-late,  to  utter  quickly. 

Main,  the  greater  part,  the  most  part. 
Oc-ca'sion-al-ly,  sometimes,  oiice  in  a 
while. 

Pronunciation. 


Pet'u-lant,  peevish*  angry. 

Stride,  to  walk  with  long  steps. 

Sue,  to  prosecute  at  law. 

Ur' chin,  a small  boy,  child. 

ful-ly, 


-Q-blig'mg,  not  o-Meeg'ing;  ex-act 'Iy,  not  cx-acJciy-  cheer 
not  chur'fu.l-ly  ; let'tuc e (lei'lis.) 


THE  BEST  REVENGE.  — Part  I. 

1.  Farmer  Gray  had  a neighbor  who  was  not  the  best- 
tempered  man  in  the  World,  though  in  the  main  kind  and 
obliging.  He  was  a shoemaker.  His  name  was  Barton. 

2.  One  day  in  harvest  - time,  when  every  hand  was  busy, 
this  man  came  over  to  farmer  Gray’s,  and  told  him  in  a petu- 
lant tone  to  send  over  and  drive  home  his  geese,  for  they  were 
troubling  his  pigs  and  entering  his  garden. 

3.  Farmer  Gray  replied  mildly  that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  hut 
begged  his  neighbor  to  bear  it  a little  till  he  was  at  leisure  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

4.  “I  will  take  care  of  them  for  you  — you  may  rely  on 
that,'”  replied  the  shoemaker  with  increased  anger.  He  then 
turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  off  hastily  toward  his  house. 

5.  “What  upon  earth  can  be  the  matter  with  those  geese?” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Gray  about  fifteen  minutes  afterward.  — “I 
really  can  not  tell,  unless  neighbor  Barton  is  taking  care  of 
them.  He  threatened  to  do  so  if  I did  not  attend  to  them 
immediately.” 

6.  “John!  William!  run  over  and  see  what  Mr.  Barton  is 
doing  witli  my  geese,”  said  Mrs.  Gray,  in  a quick  and  anxious 
tone,  to  two  little  boys  who  were  playing  near. 

7.  The  urchins  scampered  off,  well  pleased  to  perform  the 
errand.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  returned,  bearing  the 
headless  bodies  of  three  geese. 

8.  “ Now  is  not  that  too  much  for  human  endurance!  ” ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gray.  “Where  did  you  find  them?” — “We 
found  them  lying  in  the  road,”  replied  the  elder  child.  “And 
when  we  picked  them  up  Mr.  Barton  said,  ‘ Tell  your  father 
that  I have  taken  care  of  his  geese  for  him,  as  his  hands  are 
all  too  busy  to  do  so.’  ” 
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!9.  “I  would  sue  him  for  it,”  said  the  indignant  Mrs  Gray. 

“That  would  teach  him  better  manners.  It  would  punish  him  ; 
5 and  lie  deserves  punishment.” 

i 10.  “And  punish  ourselves  in  the  bargain.  We  have  lost 

! three  geese,  but  we  still  have  their  well-fed  bodies  to  eat.  A 
lawsuit  would  cost  us  a good  many  geese,  and  not  leave  us 

(even  so  much  as  the  feathers,  besides  giving  a world  of  trouble 
and  vexation.  No,  no,  Sally,  just  let  the  matter  rest  now, 
and  we  shall  find  some  way  to  make  him  sorry  for  it.  Mr. 

I Barton  was  angry,  and  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  was 
doing.  When  you  are  a little  excited,  you  know,  Sally,  that 

(even  you  do  and  say  unreasonable  things.” 

11.  “I  do  and  say  unreasonable  things?  What  do  you 
mean,  sir?  I do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Gray.” 

I 12.  “Perhaps  I can  help  you  a little.  Do  you  not  remcm- 
\ ber  how  angry  you  were  when  Mr.  Mellon’s  old  Brindle  got 
into  our  garden,  and  trampled  over  your  lettuce-bed ; and  how 
you  struck  her  with  the  oven -pole,  and  knocked  off  one  of  her 
horns  ? ” 

13.  “But  she  had  no  business  there.” — “Of  course  not; 
neither  had  our  geese  any  business  in  neighbor  Barton’s  yard.” 

14.  The  next  morning  one  of  Farmer  Gray’s  little  boys  came 
running  to  him,  crying,  “Oh,  father,  father,  Mr.  Barton’s  hogs 
are  in  our  cornfield.” — “Then  I must  go  and  drive  them  out,” 
said  Mr.  Gray  in  a quiet  tone. 

15.  “Drive  them  out  I ” ejaculated  Mrs.  Gray.  “Drive  them 
out,  indeed!  I would  shoot  them;  that  is  what  I would  do.” 

16.  When  Farmer  Gray  reached  the  cornfield,  he  found 
four  large  hogs  tearing  down  the  stalks,  and  pulling  off  and 
eating  the  ripe  ears  of  corn.  They  had  already  done  much 
damage;  but  he  drove  them  out  very  gently;  and,  after  put- 
ting up  the  bars  through  which  they  had  entered,  he  began  to 
gather  up  the  half-eaten  ears  of  corn,  and  throw  them  out  to 
the  hogs  in  the  lane. 

17.  As  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Barton,  who  from  his 
own  house  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  came  up  in  great 
haste.  “I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Gray,”  he  began,  “indeed  I 
am  very  sorry  that  my  hogs  have  done  this.  I will  most 
cheerfully  pay  you  for  the  damage.” 


18.  “Oli.  never  mind,  friend  Barton,  never  mind.  Such 
things  will  happen  occasionally.  My  geese,  you  know,  annoy 
you  very  much  at  times.  And,  besides,  some  of  my  men  must 
have  left  the  bars  down,  or  your  hogs  could  never  have  gone 
in.  So  think  no  more  about  it.  It  would  be  dreadful  if 
neighbors  could  not  bear  a little  with  each  other.” 


LESSON  CLIII. 


Browse,  to  feed  on  leaves  and  young 
branches. 

Fair  weath'er,  a colloquial  phrase 
to  denote  friendly  intercourse. 


Pol'i-cy,  course  of  action  to  promote 
self-interest. 

TiiEs'PAsSjto  enter  unlawfully  upon  an- 
other’s ground. 


Pronunciation. — Ad'mi-ra-ble  (accent  the  first  syllable);  a-gain'  ( a-gcn'J , not 
a-ganc' ; yes'ter-day,  not  yis'ler-day. 

THE  BEST  REVENGE.- Part  II. 


1.  When  Mr.  Gray  returned  home  he  found  his  wife  await- 
ing him  at  the  door  with  much  impatience.  “I  hope,”  said 
she,  “you  told  Mr.  Barton  your  mind  pretty  plainly.” — “I 
certainly  did,”  was  the  calm  reply.  “I  reckon  he  will  think 
twice  before  he  kills  any  more  of  our  geese.  I do  not  think 
we  shall  be  troubled  again.” 

2.  On  the  next  day,  as  Mr.  Gray  was  standing  at  his  door, 
he  observed  two  of  his  own  cows  in  the  shoemaker’s  cornfield, 
browsing  away  in  a very  contented  manner. 

3.  As  he  was  going  to  call  one  of  the  farm-hands  to  run 
over  and  drive  them  out,  he  perceived  that  Mr.  Barton  had 
already  started  for  the  scene  of  mischief. 

4.  “Mow  we  shall  see  the  effect  of  yesterday’s  lesson,” 
thought  he  to  himself;  and  he  paused  to  observe  what  his 
neighbor  would  do. 

5.  In  a few  minutes  Mr.  Barton  came  up  to  the  cows ; but, 
instead  of  throwing  stones  at  them  or  striking  them  with  a 
stick,  he  merely  drove  them  out  in  a quiet  way,  and  put  up 
the  bars  through  which  they  had  entered. 

6.  “Admirable!”  ejaculated  the  farmer;  “admirable!” — 
“What  is  admirable?”  asked  his  wife,  who  at  that  moment 
came  within  hearing.  “What  do  you  find  just  now  to  com- 
mend so  warmly?” 
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7.  “Why,  the  lesson  I gave  our  friend  Barton  yesterday 
works  admirably.” — “How  so?” — “Why,  two  of  our  cows 
were  just  now  in  his  cornfield,  destroying  the  corn  at  a rapid 
rate, — and  he  drove  them  out  as  gently  as  a child  could  do.  I 
told  you  that  he  would  not  trouble  us  again.” 

8.  “ You  are  certainly  jesting.” — “Hot  at  all.  He  did  not 
hurt  a hair  of  their  skin.  How  suppose  I had  got  angry  and 
beaten  his  hogs:  what  do  you  think  the  result  would  have 
been?  Why,  it  is  much  more  than  probable  that  our  fine 
cows  would  have  been  at  this  moment  in  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Mellon’s  old  Brindle.” 

9.  “I  wish  you  would  say  nothing  more  about  old  Brindle,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Gray  with  a reddened  face.  “But  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  policy  to  keep  fair  weather  with  Mr.  Barton, 
for  a man  of  his  temper  could  annoy  us  a great  deal.” 

10.  “ That  word  policy,  my  wife,  is  not  a good  word,”  her 
husband  replied;  “it  conveys  a thoroughly  selfish  idea.  How 
we  ought  to  have  a higher  motive  than  mere  policy,— a motive 
grounded  in  correct  and  unselfish  principles.” 

11.  “But  what  other  motive  than  policy  could  we  possibly 
have  for  putting  up  with  Mr.  Barton’s  outrageous  conduct  ?” 

12.  “A  desire  to  aid  him  in  the  correction  of  this  evil  habit 
would  be  a much  higher  and  better  motive  than  to  look  merely 
to  the  protection  of  ourselves  from  its  effects.  Do  you  not 
think  so?”  Mrs.  Gray  was  a sensible  woman,  and  agreed 
with  her  husband. 

13.  From  that  time  forth  there  could  be  no  better  neighbors 
than  the  farmer  and  the  shoemaker.  The  cows  and  hogs  and 
geese  would  occasionally  trespass,  but  the  trespassers  were 
always  kindly  removed. 

14.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  either  party ; for  even  farmer 
Gray  had  been  wont  to  feel  annoyed  when  his  neighbor’s  cattle 
broke  into  his  field.  But  in  teaching  the  shoemaker  a lesson 
he  had  taken  a little  of  it  to  himself. 

15.  “ The  best  revenge  is  love; — then  calm 

Anger  with  smiles ; heal  wounds  with  balm ; 

Give  water  to  thy  thirsting  foe. 

The  sandal-tree,  as  if  to  prove 
How  sweet  to  conquer  hate  by  love, 

Perfumes  the  ax  that  lays  it  low.” 
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^ Ath-i.kt'ic,  promoting  bodily  strength. 
> Be,  used  instead  of  are , by  poetic  li- 
t cense,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  in 
5 the  last  verse  of  this  lesson. 
i Ees'tal,  joyous,  gay,  mirthful. 

I Im'ple-ment,  useful  tool  or  instrument. 
‘j  Joc'und,  happy,  joyful. 


‘Neath,  contraction  of  beneath. 
Pas'time,  sport,  amusement,  diversion 
Ral'ly,  to  call  together,  to  collect 
It  i'ot-ous,  frolicsome,  excited,  unruly. 
Rout,  noisy  assemblage. 

Sheet'ed,  spread  out  like  a sheet- 
Trance,  ecstasy,  state  of  delight 


Pronunciation. — Ar'row-y  (pronounce  the  three  syllables  distinctly);  north 
(sound  the  r) , can-al',  not  can-awl';  hearth  (liarth),  not  herth;  trav'ersc, 
not  tra-verse';  trav'el,  not  trav'l. 


THE  SKATERS. 

1.  Among  athletic  amusements 
skating  holds  the  highest  rank. 
It  combines  the  best  elements  of 
health  and  pleasure. 

2.  This  advantage  is  due  to 
active  exercise  in  a pure  bracing 
air,  the  rapid  motion,  the  easy, 
graceful,  and  elegant  postures  be- 
longing to  this  delightful  pastime. 

3.  But  skating  is  not  merely  an  amusement.  In  northern 
countries,  where  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  for  half  the 
year,  skates  are  implements  of  great  use. 

4.  Before  the  invention  of  skates  with  steel  runners,  a 
northern  chieftain  used  to  boast  that  he  could  traverse  the 
snow  upon  skates  of  wood. 

5.  In  Holland,  where  canals  are  much  used  in  the  place  of 
roads,  the  people  in  winter  travel  on  the  ice  by  means  of 
skates.  It  is  a common  occurrence  for  women  to  skate  to 
market,  carrying  on  their  heads  a basket  full  of  eggs. 

6.  Skating  at  night  is  a favorite  amusement  in  the  northern 
states.  Large  bonfires  are  kindled  at  intervals,  affording  light 
to  avoid  the  air-holes  and  weak  places  in  the  ice,  as  well  as 
giving  warmth  to  the  skaters  when  resting  from  their  sport. 
Such  a scene  is  described  in  the  following  verses. 

7.  Away  ! away  ! our  fires  stream  bright 
Along  the  frozen  river; 

And  their  arrowy  sparkles  of  frosty  light 
On  the  forest -branches  quiver. 


I 
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8.  Away  ! away  ! for  the  stars  are  out, 

And  on  the  pure  snows  of  the  vallev, 

In  a giddy  trance,  the  moonbeams  dance;  — * 

Come,  let  us  our  comrades  rally  I 

9 . Away  ! away  ! on  the  sheeted  ice, 

Away,  away  we  go ! 

On  our  steel-bound  feet  we  move  as  fleet 
As  deer  o’er  the  Lapland  snow- 

10.  ’Tis  a pleasant  sight,  the  joyous  throng, 

In  the  light  of  the  reddening  flame, 

While,  with  many  a wheel  on  the  ringing  steel, 

They  play  their  riotous  game. 

11.  What  though  the  sharp  north-winds  are  out1? 

The  skater  heeds  them  not ; 

Midst  the  laugh  and  shout  of  the  jocund  rout, 

Gray  winter  is  forgot. 

12.  Others  may  choose  more  gentle  sports 

By  the  side  of  the  winter  hearth ; 

Or  ’neath  the  lamps  of  the  festal  hall 
Seek  for  their  share  of  mirth. 

13.  But  as  for  me,  away,  away ! 

Where  the  merry  skaters  be; — 

Where  the  fresh  wind  blows,  and  the  smooth  ice  glows, 
There  is  the  place  for  me ! 


Pronunciation — Mis'chiev-ous,  not  mis-chcev  t-ous ; fear 'less,  not  fear  luss; 


1.  One  season  the  squirrels  were  very  abundant.  Their 


12.  Wheatfields  were  laid  waste;  the  green  com  was  de- 
voured ; even  the  garden  did  not  escape,  for  the  mischievous 
creatures  nibbled  the  tender  shoots  of  the  grape-vines,  and  ate 
all  the  young  peas  and  beans. 

3.  War  was  declared  against  the  trespassers.  Dogs,  guns, 


LESSON  CLV 


A do',  trouble,  labor. 

Hie,  to  hasten,  to  move  quickly. 
Hol'lo,  halloo,  shout/outcry. 
Hose,  trowsers  or  stockings. 
Lunch'eon,  a slight  repast. 


Quag'mire  soft,  wet  land,  which  shakes 


when  trod  on. 

Plash,  puddle,  small  pool. 

Rav'age,  waste,  damage,  destruction. 
Tres'pass-er,  one  who  injures  another. 


squir'rel,  not  squirl;  fore'paws,  not  four  paws' 
THE  SQUIRREL-HUNT. 


ravages  drove  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  to  despair. 
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clubs  were  brought  into  action.  Men  and  boys  were  enlisted 
in  the  warfare. 

4.  Being  an  old  hunter,  and  very  fond  of  the  sport,  I was 
glad  to  offer  my  services.  “Put  me  down  for  fifty  of  the  ras- 
cals,” said  I.  One  fine  morning,  with  gun  and  dog,  and  in  all 
respects  thoroughly  equipped,  I started  against  the  enemy. 

5.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find  him.  My  steps  -were  directed 
to  a clump  of  woods.  I jumped  over  the  fence.  Just  before 
me,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  stood  an  old  tree  with  a huge 
twisted  trunk,  full  of  holes  and  knots. 


6.  A few  feet  from  the  ground,  the  trunk  branched,  and  in 
the  angle  sat  a gray-squirrel  with  a grand  bushy  tail  curled 
over  his  head.  His  forepaws  held  a nut,  on  which  he  was 
calmly  making  his  dinner. 

7.  In  an  instant  the  gun  was  raised ; my  hand  was  on  the 
lock ; I was  on  the  point  of  shooting,  but  a second  look  caused 
me  to  hesitate. 

8.  The  little  creature  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  sat  in  l 

such  a quiet,  fearless,  trusting  attitude  that  I had  not  the  ? 
heart  to  take  his  life.  I lowered  the  gun.  $ 

9.  The  squirrel  finished  his  luncheon.  I took  a seat  on  an  j 

old  log  to  observe  him.  As  I moved  he  jumped  suddenly  into  \ 
a hole  just  at  his  side,  in  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree.  \ 

10.  He  had  not  been  gone  a minute  when  his  bright  eyes  \ 

again  peeped  out  of  the  hole.  Then  his  whole  head  popped  \ 
out and,  resting  on  his  forepaws,  he  looked  all  around,  above  jj 
and  below,  to  see  if  every  thing  was  right.  \ 
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11.  My -presence  did  not  appear  to  disturb  him;  but  out  lie 
glided  quick  as  thought,  when  lo ! another  pair  of  shining  eyes 
appeared  at  the  knot-hole,  and  out  popped  another  squirrel, 
followed  by  another  and  another. 

12.  Then  there  was  a whisking  of  tails,  and  a darting  along 
the  branches,  and  a bounding  from  swinging  twig  to  rustling 
tree-top. 

13.  Now  the  frolic  begins  in  earnest.  The  squirrels  dart 
round  and  round  the  trunks,  chattering  and  rattling  the  bark 
down  as  they  chase  each  other. 

14.  And  a little  love-scene  is  in  progress.  The  gentleman 
chases  his  beloved  to  the  very  end  of  a lofty  projecting  limb. 

1-5.  Hard  pushed,  she  drops  right  off  into  the  air!  down 
almost  into  my  face — arms  and  body  spread  wide  to  break 
her  fall — head-foremost  into  the  leaves.  Then  up  and  away, 
patter ! patter ! patter ! 

1 6.  Here,  too,  he  comes  sailing  down  after  her,  plump ! and 
rattles  off  in  hot  chase  along  the  old  logs  and  swinging  vines. 

17.  As  they  caught  sight  of  me  in  their  frolics,  they  would 
stop,  and  stamp  their  tiny  feet,  and  bark,  jerking  their  tails 
in  comic  wrath.  Nothing  could  have  tempted  me,  at  that 
moment,  to  shoot  the  happy  creatures. 

18.  “Well,”  said  aunt  Edith  when  I returned  home,  “where 
are  the  fifty  squirrels  ? Shall  I cook  them  for  dinner  ?” 

19.  My  only  answer  was  to  repeat  to  myself  some  old 
verses,  written  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

20.  A nimble  squirrel  from  the  wood, 

Ranging  the  hedges  for  his  filbert -food, 

Sits  pertly  on  a bough,  his  brown  nuts  cracking, 

And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  white  kernel  taking : — 

21.  When,  with  their  crooks  and  bags,  a host  of  boys, 

To  share  with  him,  come  with  so  great  a noise 
That  he  is  forced  to  leave  a nut  half- broke, 

And  for  his  life  leap  to  a neighboring  oak ; 

22.  Thence  to  a beech,  thence  to  a row  of  ashes  ; 

While  through  the  quagmires  and  red  water-plashes 
The  boys  run,  dabbling  on  through  thick  and  thin; 

One  tears  his  hose,  another  breaks  his  shin. 

23.  This,  torn  and  tattered,  hath,  with  much  ado, 

Got  through  the  briars  ; and  that  hath  lost  his  shoe  ; 
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This  drops  his  hat,  that  headlong  falls  through  haste; 
Another  cries  behind  for  being  the  last. 

24.  With  sticks  and  stones,  and  many  a sounding  hollo, 
The  little  fool  with  no  small  sport  they  follow; 
Whilst  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Leaps  onward,  half  through  fright  and  half  in  play. 


LESSON  C L VI. 


As  sign',  to  allot,  to  give  to. 

Ches'ter  field,  born  1694,  died  1773, 
was  an  English  nobleman,  celebrated 
for  elegance  and  polish  of  manners. 
Con-tract',  to  acquire,  to  incur. 
Club'-foot,  a short.,  deformed  foot. 


Def'er-ence,  respect,  politeness. 
Des'pi-ca-ble,  deserving  contempt, 
worthless. 

Gen'er-ous,  full  of  honor,  noble, 
Mag-nan'i-mous,  great  of  mind,  above 
mean  actions. 


Pronunciation. — Iland'ker-chief  (hank’ er -chief ) ; to-bac'co,  not  ter -lac  cur ; 

i-de'a,  not  i' dee. 

Chew  rhymes  with  few ; and  foot  with  put. 

COUNSELS  TO  CHILDREN. 

1.  You  were  made  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  your  person  and 
in  your  dress,  and  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  in  your  manners. 

2.  If  you  have  not  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  fresh  water.  There  is  water  enough  in  the  world  to 
keep  every  body  clean ; but  there  is  a great  deal  of  it  that 
never  finds  its  right  place. 

3.  In  regard  to  this  article  there  is  no  danger  of  being  self- 
ish. Take  as  much  as  you  need.  The  people  of  the  West 
boast  of  their  great  rivers.  I would  rather  they  would  boast 
of  using  every  day  a large  tubful  of  their  water. 

4.  Contract  no  such  filthy  and  offensive  habit  as  chewing 
or  smoking  tobacco.  So  long  as  a man  chews  or  smokes, 
though  a very  Chesterfield  in  every  thing  else  that  pertains  to 
his  appearance,  he  can  never  be  quite  a gentleman. 

5.  And  let  me  repeat  it,  you  were  made  to  be  neat.  While 
cotton  cloth  can  be  had  for  a few  cents  a yard,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  having  a pocket-handkerchief. 

6.  You  were  made  to  be  kind  and  generous  and  magnani- 
mous. If  there  is  a boy  in  the  school  who  has  a club-foot,  do 
not  let  him  know  that  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a poor 
boy  with  ragged  clothes,  do  not  talk  about  rags  when  he  is  in 
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hearing.  Treat  him  with  as  much  deference  as  if  clad  in 
broadcloth  and  fine  linen. 

7.  If  there  is  a lame  boy,  assign  to  him  some  part  of  the 
game  which  does  not  require  running.  If  there  is  a hungry 
one,  give  him  part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is  a dull  one, 
help  him  to  get  his  lessons. 

8.  If  there  is  a bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him ; for  if 
one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents  and  another  is  envious  of 
them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs  and  no  more  talents  than 
before. 

9.  If  a stronger  boy  has  injured  you  and  is  sorry  for  it, 
forgive  him.  It  is  better  to  have  a great  soul  than  a great  fist. 

10.  You  were  made  to  learn.  Be  sure  you  learn  something 
every  day.  When  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  if  you  can  not 
think  of  something  new  which  you  have  learned  during  the 
day,  spring  up  and  find  a -book,  and  get  an  idea  before  you 
sleep. 

11.  If  you  were  to  stop  eating,  would  not  your  bodies  pine 
and  famish  ? If  you  stop  learning,  your  minds  will  pine  and 
famish  too.  You  all  desire  that  your  bodies  should  thrive  and 
grow  until  you  become  as  tall  and  large  as  your  fathers  or 
mothers.  You  would  not  like  to  stop  growing  where  you  are 
now, —at  three  feet  high,  or  four  feet,  or  even  at  five. 

12.  But  if  you  do  not  feed  your  minds  as  well  as  your 

bodies,  they  will  stop  growing , and  one  of  the  poorest,  mean- 
est, most  depicable  things  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  world  is  a 
little  mind  in  a great  body.  HORACE  MANN. 


LESSON  CL  VI I. 

Articulation. — Sound  of  Rk,  Rks,  Ek’d;  Em,  Rmz,  and  Em’d. 

cork  forks  smirked  em-bark'  irk'some 

hark  sparks  lurked  bulwark  mon  archs 

Workmen  in  the  park  remarked  the  larks  and  storks. 

term  harms  formed  plat'form  per-form' 

charm  harmed  worms  farm'er  armlet 

In  storms  and  alarms  of  war  arms  swarmed. 
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Biian'dish,  to  wave  boldly  in  the  air,  I II  t.us'trate,  to  explain,  to  make  intel- 
to  flourish.  | ligible  and  clear. 

Pronunciation — I'ron  (turn);  while,  not  wile;  ex' cel -lent,  not  ex' cl-lad  ; 
ly'ing,  not  ly'ia;  coolly,  not  cooll’y  _ 

Put  rhymes  with  foot ; and  first  with  burst. 

Yonder-  with  ponder  rhymes;  and  been  with  pin. 


THE  JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


1.  The  wagon  rolled  into  the  yard  with  a load  of  large, 
plump,  golden-cheeked  pumpkins.  “ .Now  where  shall  we  put 
them?”  asked  Hollo. 

2.  “Yonder,  on  the  grass,  is  a good  place,”  replied  Jonas. 
“ Pile  them  up,  and  we  will  leave  them  for  a few  days  to  dry 
in  the  sun.”  Jonas  "began  to  unload  the  wagon;  he  rolled  the 
pumpkins  toward  Hollo,  who  piled  them  on  the  grass.  The 
old  white  cow,  standing  in  the  road,  stretched  her  neck  over  the 
fence,  and  eyed  the  pumpkins  with  eager  desire. 

3.  “Here  is  a green  one,  Jonas;  shall  I pile  it  up  with  the 
rest  ? ” — “ No,  ” said  Jonas,  “ it  will  not  ripen.  It  is  good  for 
nothing  hut  to  give  to  the  pigs,  or  to  make  a Jack-o’-lantern.” 
— “ A Jack-o’-lantern !”  said  Hollo;  “what  is  a Jack-o’-lan- 
tern?”— “Hid  you  never  see  one?”  asked  Jonas. — “No,” 
said  Hollo ; “ what  is  it  ?” 

4.  “ Why,  you  take  a pumpkin,  and  scoop  out  all  the  inside. 
Then  you  cut  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  in  it.  At  night  you 
put  a candle  inside  and  carry  it  out  in  the  dark,  and  it  makes 
a great  grinning  face  of  tire.” 

5.  “But  what  a curious  name!  Why  is  it  called  so?” — 
“ I do  not  know;  hut  I suppose  the  name  means  Jack-with-a- 
lantern,  or  a ‘man  with  a lantern,’  for  Jack  is  used  as  a sort 
of  nickname  for  a man.” 

6.  “Oh,  Jonas,  may  I make  one  out  of  this  green  pump- 
kin?”— “Yes,  you  may  do  so.  First  bring  the  pumpkin  to 
me ; I will  mark  it  for  you.” 

7.  Hollo  brought  the  pumpkin;  and  Jonas,  taking  out  his 
knife,  marked  a circle  just  below  and  all  round  the  stem. 

8.  “There,”  said  he,  “that  is  for  the  cap.  Now  you  must 
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get  a case-knife  and  make  a deep  cut  all  around  this  mark ; 
then  the  cap  will  come  off  if  you  pull  it  by  the  handle.  Then 
dig  out  the  inside  with  an  old  iron  spoon,  leaving  the  shell 
about  as  thick  as  your  finger.” 

9.  Hollo  got  the  knife  and  spoon. 

Then  seating  himself  on  a log  in  the 
yard,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  Jack-o’- 
lantern,  while  Jonas  went  off  to  his 
work  in  the  garden. 

10.  Before  Hollo  had  quite  completed 
his  plaything  he  became  tired,  and  con- 
cluded to  leave  it  a little  while,  and  go 
and  look  for  Jonas. 

11.  “Well,  Hollo,  have  you  finished 
the  Jack-o’-lantern?  ” — “No,”  replied  Hollo ; “ I was  tired ; so 
I thought  I would  come  and  help  you  work,  and  ask  you  to 
tell  me  a story.” 

12.  “I  do  not  think  of  any  story  just  now ; but  I can  give 
you  some  advice.” — “Very  well,”  said  Hollo,  “give  me  some 
advice.” 

13.  “I  will  tell  you  two  rules  my  old  schoolmaster  used  to 
teach  me,  — one  for  work,  and  one  for  play.  His  rule  for  work 
was  this: — 

‘ What  is  once  begun 
Must  always  be  done.’  ” 

14.  Hollo  laughed  at  hearing  this  rule,  and  asked  if  all  his 

old  master’s  rules  were  in  poetry.  ^ 

15.  “ His  second  rule,”  continued  Jonas,  “was  for  play.  It  j 

was  this: — | 

‘ When  you  have  done  your  play  f 

Put  all  your  things  a^ay.’  ” | 

16.  “I  think  that  is  an  excellent  rule,”  said  Hollo;  “for  \ 
children  often  lose  their  playthings  by  leaving  them  about  ? 
when  they  have  done  playing.  I never  leave  my  things  lying  $ 
about.” 

17.  “ Indeed !”  said  Jonas;  “where  is  your  Jack-o’-lan- 
tern? Have  you  put  that  away?” — “No,  but  that  is  not 
finished  yet.” 

18.  “Then  you  have  broken  both  of  my  old  master’s  rules. 
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You  have  left  your  work  unfinished  because  you  were  tired  of 
it,  and  you  did  not  put  away  your  playthings  when  you  had 
done  with  them.  Now  let  us  go  home.”  They  walked  toward 
the  house. 

19.  “Hollo!  Hollo!  see  there!”  exclaimed  Jonas  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  yard.  Hollo  looked  up  and  saw 
the  old  white  cow  eating  up  his  Jack-o’-lantern. 

20.  Hollo  picked  up  a stick  and  ran  after  the  cow,  shouting- 
out,  “ Wheh  there!  wheli!”  as  loud  and  fiercely  as  he  could. 

21.  The  cow  seized  another  large  mouthful,  and  ran  off, 
shaking  her  horns  and  brandishing  her  tail. 

22.  “The  ugly  old  cow!”  said  Hollo,  taking  up  the  remains 
of  the  pumpkin.  “ My  Jack-o’-lantern  is  all  spoiled.  I will 
get  some  stones  and  stone  her.” 

23.  “Stone  her!  Stone  what?”  inquired  Jonas  coolly. 
“Stone  the  cow?” — “Yres,  of  course,  that  ugly  old  cow.” 

24.  “Why,  what  is  the  cow  to  blame  for?”  said  Jonas.— 
“ To  blame ! Why  she  has  been  eating  up  my  Jack-o’-lantern.” 

25.  “I  do  not  think  the  cow  is  to  blame,”  said  Jonas;  — 
“ but  somebody  is  to  blame,  and  I can  tell  you  who.  If  you 
stone  any  body,  you  had  better  stone  him.  The  person  to 
blame  is  the  boy  that  left  the  Jack-o’-lantern  on  the  log,  and 
thus  let  the  cow  get  at  it.” 

26.  “I  think,”  added  he  with  a laugh,  “that  if  my  old 
schoolmaster  had  known  of  this  case,  he  would  have  made  a 
good  story  out  of  it  to  illustrate  his  Two  Rules.” 

Jacob  Abbott,  Abridged. 


LESSON  C LIX. 

Articulation. — On  the  sound  of  Kn,  Rnz,  Rn’d;  Hr,  Rps,  and  Rr’n. 


turn 

turns 


darn 

darns 


warn 

warned 


scorn 

scorned 


morn  mg 
cav'erns 


The  corn  in  the  barns  was  discerned  by  lanterns. 

harp  scarp  chirp  warp  harp'er 

harps  scarps  chirped  warped  u-surped' 

The  carp  were  caught  with  sharp  hooks. 
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Bars,  gratings  of  a prison. 

Chrys'a-i.is  (kris'a-hs),  the  form  which 
caterpillars  take  before  they  arrive  at 
their  winged  state.  The  external  case 
or  covering  is  sometimes  smooth  and 
glossy — sometimes  hairy  — sometimes 
hard  like  stiff  paper.  The  cocoon  is 
the  covering  of  the  chrysalis  of  the 
silkworm. 


Dti/i-gence,  industry,  steady  exertion 

IIot/i-day,  time  of  amusement,  or  rest 
from  labor. 

Quiv'er,  to  play  with  a tremulous  mo- 
tion. m 

Res-ur-rec'tion,  the  revival  of  man 
from  death. 

Sig'najl,  notice  given  by  some  sign,  as 
by  a trumpet  or  flag  or  gun. 


Pronunciation — In'sect,  not  in' secJc ; burst,  not  bust ; life'less,  not  hfc'luss; 
im-mor'tal  (sound  the  r). 

THE  BUTTERFLY.  — A DIALOGUE. 

Isabel.  It  seems  to  me,  dear  mother,  that  a butterfly  must 
be  a very  happy  insect. 

Mother.  Why,  Isabel,  should  the  butterfly  seem  to  you  so 
happy? 

Is.  Because  it  is  always  at  play,  and  never  gets  tired.  We 
children  like  play  too,  but  we  soon  get  tired,  and  lose  all 
pleasure  in  it.  I wish  I could  play  like  the  butterfly,  and 
never  get  tired. 

M.  Perhaps  you  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  but- 
terfly spends  its  whole  life  in  play. 

Is.  I see  it  all  the  time  flying  from  tree  to  tree  and  from 
flower  to  flower.  Look,  mother,  its  wings  quiver  with  delight. 

M.  This  gay  insect,  which  glitters  in  the  sunbeam,  and 
floats  on  the  breeze,  and  sports  from  flower  to  flower,  is  no 
doubt  happy.  But  it  is  not  idle, 
work  with  diligence. 

Is.  Doing  its  work  ? What  work  can  such  a tiny  creature 
have  to  do? 

M.  Its  Creator  has  assigned  a work  to  the  few  days  or 
weeks  it  has  to  live.  That  work  is  to  lay  its  eggs.  It  flies 
from  tree  to  shrub,  from  shrub  to  flower,  from  flower  to  leaf, 
in  search  of  food  either  for  itself  or  for  the  caterpillar  to  be 
hatched  from  its  eggs. 

Is.  Caterpillar  from  its  eggs ! Do  not  its  eggs  produce 
young  butterflies,  as  the  eggs  of  a hen  produce  chickens  ? 

M.  No.  When  the  butterfly  has  laid  its  eggs  the  great 
business  of  its  life  is  completed.  It  then  dies.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  warmth  of  the  air. 
From  each  egg  proceeds  a wonn-like  caterpillar. 
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Is.  Then  where  do  butterflies  come  from  ? 

31.  The  caterpillar  undergoes  various  changes,  till  it  be- 
comes at  last  a chrysalis. 

Is.  I have  seen  these  changes  in  the  silkworm,  which  spins 
for  itself  a silky  cocoon,  in  which  it  seems  to  remain  lifeless  till 
it  comes  out  a moth. 

31.  That  is  so.  For  weeks,  sometimes  for  months,  the 
chrysalis  hardly  seems  alive.  But  at  length  its  time  arrives. 
It  bursts  its  prison-house.  It  comes  to  the  air  a splendid 
butterfly. 


Is.  Is  it  not  wonderful  to  reflect  that  yonder  butterfly, 
whose  wings  glitter  in  the  sun  with  gold  and  purple,  was  once 
an  ugly  caterpillar? 

31.  Wonderful,  indeed;  too  wonderful  for  belief,  if  our  eyes 
did  not  see  it.  But  God  made  the  change,  and  his  power  and 
wisdom  can  work  still  more  wonderful  changes. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  our  own  bodies,  which  must  be  laid 
in  the  grave  and  there  moulder  to  dust,  will  again  come  forth, 
more  wonderfully  changed  than  even  the  splendid  butterfly. 

If  we  love  and  obey  God,  and  trust  in  that  Saviour  who 
himself  burst  the  bars  of  the  tomb  and  rose  from  the  dead, 
we  too  shall  rise  joyfully  from  the  grave,  and  our  bodies  be- 
come like  unto  Christ’s  glorious  body. 

Is.  When  I see  a butterfly  in  future  I shall  think  of  these 
things,  instead  of  envying  its  long  holiday. 

31.  And  not  the  butterfly  only,  but  also  when  you  see  the 
humble  caterpillar  let  its  approaching  change  remind  you  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  which,  if  you  truly  love  God,  will 
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so  change  your  feeble  and  decaying  body  that  it  wdl  live  in  ■ 
immortal  health  and  youth  and  strength  and  beauty. 

Some  verses  which  I will  repeat  from  the  Worm’s  Deatii- 
Song  may  help  to  stamp  this  lesson  on  your  heart. 

“I  shall  wake,  I shall  wake, — a glorious  form 
Of  brightness  and  beauty  to  wear; 

I shall  burst  from  the  gloom  of  my  opening  tomb, 

And  breathe  in  the  balmy  air. 

“I  shall  spread  new  wings  to  the  morning  sun* 

On  the  summer’s  breath  I shall  live ; 

I shall  bathe  me  where,  in  the  dewy  air, 

The  flowers  their  sweetness  give. 

“ I will  not  touch  the  dusty  earth, — 

I will  soar  to  the  glorious  sky ; 

And,  free  as  the  breeze,  wherever  I please 
On  joyous  wings  will  fly; — 

“ That,  wherever  I go,  timid  mortals  may  know 
That  like  me  from  the  tomb  they  shall  rise ; 

To  the  dead  shall  be  given,  by  signal  from  heaven, 

A new  life  and  new  home  in  the  skies.” 


LESSON  OLXI. 


Aisle,  a passage  between  the  seats  in  a 
church, 

Ar-til'le-ry,  cannon,  heavy  guns, 
Con-grf.-ga'tion,  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons met  for  the  worship  of  God. 


Poo'dle,  a small  dog,  resembling  a 
spaniel. 

Pres'ence  of  mini),  a calm  state  'of 
mind  that  enables  a person  to  act 
wisely  in  sudden  difficulties. 


Pronunciation. — Aislo  ( He ) ; care'ful-ly,  not  keer'fid-ly  ; dur'ing  (u  as  in  due) , 

not  door'ing \ 

ANECDOTES. 


I. — OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

1.  An  army  in  India  was  marching  up  a hill.  The  large 
guns,  which  were  very  heavy,  were  drawn  by  elephants. 

2.  There  was  a long  train  of  those  animals,  in  regular  file, 
one  close  behind  the  other,  each  drawing  its  piece  of  artillery. 

3.  On  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  guns,  a little  in  front  of 
\ the  wheels,  sat  a soldier,  resting  himself. 

\ 4.  The  man,  being  very  much  fatigued,  dropped  asleep,  and  l 

j in  this  condition  fell  from  his  seat.  The  wheel  of  the  carriage,  \ 

/ r 
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loaded  with  its  heavy  gun,  was  just  on  the  point  of  rolling 
over  his  body. 

5.  There  was  no  time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  even  if  he 
had  possessed  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  make  the  effort. 

6.  The  elephant  in  the  rear,  seeing  the  danger,  but  unable 
to  reach  the  man’s  body  with  his  trunk,  seized  the  wheel  by 
the  top,  and,  lifting  it  in  the  air,  passed  it  carefully  over  the 
fallen  man,  and  set  it  down  on  the  other  side. 

II. — OF  A POODLE. 

1.  A poodle  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church  with  his 
master,  and  sitting  with  him  in  the  pew  during  the  service. 

2.  Sometimes  the  master  did  not  attend  church,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  poodle,  who  always  presented  himself  in 
good  time,  entered  the  pew,  and  remained  sitting  there  alone,— 
departing  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

3.  One  Sunday  a dam  at  the  bottom  of  a lake  in  the  neigh- 
borhood gave  way.  The  whole  road  to  the  church  lay  under 
water,  and  all  traveling  was  suspended.  The  congregation 
was  in  consequence  very  small,  consisting  only  of  the  few 
persons  that  happened  to  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  preacher  had  hardly  begun  his  sermon 
when  his  friend  the  poodle  came  slowly  up  the  aisle,  dripping 
with  water.  He  had  been  obliged  to  swim  above  a quarter  of 
a mile  to  get  to  church. 

5.  lie  went  as  usual  into  his  pew,  where  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  service,  listening  to  the  preaching  with  great  atten- 
tion. 


LESSON  OLXII. 

Articulation.  — On  the  sound  of  Zm,  Zmz  ; Zn,  Znz,  and  Zn’d. 
prism  scmsm  spasm  chasm  sar-casm' 


schism 

schisms 


chasm 

chasms 


prisms  sclnsms  spasms  cnasms  sar-casms 
Deism  and  other  schisms  have  made  chasms  in  the  church. 


rea  son 


rai  sin 


bla'zons 

bla'zoned 


cnm  sons 
crim'soned 


sea  sons 
sea'soned 


rea  sons  rai  sms 
By  reason  of  treason  and  poison  prisons  are  filled. 
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An'i-mal,  (Latin  anima,  life,)  a being 
having  life  of  a higher  order  than 
vegetable  life. 

Av'e-nue,  (French  venir,  to  come,)  a 
way  by  which  a place  may  be  entered ; 
a walk  planted  with  trees. 

Fun'ny,  (a  colloquial  word,)  comical, 
droll. 

Col-lo'qui-al,  (Latin  colloquor,  to  con- 
verse,) used  in  common  conversation. 

Good-by',  farewell.  By  in  this  word 
may  have  the  sense  of  way  or  going , 


as  it  has  in  by-tlie-by,  that  is,  by  the 
way ; or  it  may  mean  Good  or  God  be 
by  you,  that  is,  with  you. 

In'stinct,  (Latin  instinctus,  impulse,) 
that  which  impels  animals  to  act  or 
feel ; that  which  in  the  lower  animals 
takes  the  place  of  reason  in  man. 

Nice,  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Part'let,  originally  a ruff,  formerly 
worn  by  women  around  the  neck  ; — 
now,  a hen,  so  called  from  the  ruffling 
of  her  feathers. 


Pronunciation. — Sing'ing,  not  sing' in  ; sup-pose',  not  spose ; are,  not  air ; get, 
not  git ; chick'en,  not  chick’n;  beTlowed,  not  bel'lercL 

Are  rhymes  with  bar ; and  get  with  bet. 

WIIAT  THE  BRUTES  SAY. 

Henry.  Papa,  what  do  the  brutes  mean  by  the  noises  they 
make  ? Are  they  talking  or  singing,  crying  or  laughing  ? 

Papa.  Why,  Henry,  I suppose  they  mean  various  things. 
When  a cat  mews  at  the  outside  of  a door,  and  looks  at  it 
anxiously,  she  means,  “I  want  to  get  in;  do  open  the  door; 
it  is  cold,  and  I want  my  supper,  which  I know  is  ready  for 
me.  Open  the  door!  open  the  door!” 

H.  I often  see  Ranger  barking  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  wag- 
ging his  tail,  and  looking  as  if  his  eyes  would  come  out  of  his 
head.  What  does  he  mean  to  say  ? 

P.  Why,  Ranger  probably  sees  a squirrel,  and  barks  at 
him,  by  which  he  means  to  say,  “Come  down  here,  you  little 
fellow;  I want  you.  I do  not  want  to  eat  you,  but  only  to 
tease  you,  and  chase  you,  and  torment  you  a little.  Henry 
wants  you  too.  He  wants  to  put  you  in  a cage,  and  make 
you  turn  a little  wheel.  Come  down!  come  down!” 

II.  But  he  sometimes  barks  for  nothing.  When  I was 
running  down  the  avenue  this  morning  Ranger  pursued  me 
as  fast  as  he  could  run,  barking  all  the  while. 

P.  Why,  I suppose  he  felt  frolicsome,  and  wanted  to  play ; 
so  he  said,  “Bow,  wow,  wow!  Master  Henry,  see  who  can 
run  fastest,  you  or  I ; one,  two,  three,  and  away  t” 

II.  Early  every  morning  I hear  our  large  white  cock  crow- 
ing. Ide  wakes  me  up,  and  I do  not  like  it,  for  I can  not  go 
to  sleep  again. 

P.  So  much  the  better,  my  dear.  To  rise  early  is  a good 
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thing.  lie  crows  because  it  is  daylight,  and  lie  thinks,  as  he 
is  up,  it  is  time  for  all  the  world  to  rise.  So  he  crows  as  if  to 
say,  “Get  up,  all  of  you!  The  "birds  are  awake;  the  sun  is 
getting  up ; the  air  is  fresh  and  sweet.  I am  up ; do  you 
get  up  too.” 

IT.  Why  did  the  cow  make  such  a noise  yesterday  when 
the  man  took  away  her  calf?  She  bellowed  terribly,  yet  she 
could  not  know  that  he  was  going  to  kill  the  calf. 

P.  No,  but  she  wanted  it  to  stay  with  her,  for  her  instinct 
told  her  that  no  good  would  come  of  taking  it  from  her.  So 
she  lowed  piteously,  as  if  to  say,  “Oh!  leave  my  child  with 
me ; he  has  not  had  his  supper ; he  will  be  happier  here.  If 
you  take  him  away,  the  boys  will  pelt  him  with  stones,  and 
hurt  him.  Do  not  take  him  away!” 

II.  One  of  our  bay  horses  went  on  a little  journey  with  you 
last  week,  and  when  you  came  back,  you  can  not  conceive 
what  a whining  his  old  companion,  Hide,  made. 

P.  Why,  certainly,  he  neighed  as  much  as  to  say,  “Wel- 
come back,  old  friend!  I have  been  very  lonely  since  you 
went  away.  My  oats  do  not  taste  good  when  I am  alone.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.” 

IT.  What  a grunting  the  pig  makes  when  Luke  throws  him 
his  food ! What  docs  he  mean  to  say  ? 

P.  I suppose  his  grunt  means,  “Dear  me,  how  hungry  I 
am!  and  here  comes  my  dinner.  What  have  we  here? — apple- 
peelings  and  cores,  squash-seeds,  and  melon-seeds,  cheese-rinds, 
cold  potatoes,  bits  of  rice,  egg-shells,  coffee-grounds,  decayed 
tomatoes,  a dry  crust,  pickled  beets,  fish-bones,  tea-leaves. 
What  a delicious  dinner!  It  is  fit  for  an  emperor!” 

IT.  Why  you  seem  to  understand  them  very  well.  What 
did  the  little  sick  chicken  mean  by  making  such  a peeping 
this  morning? 

P.  Oh,  he  had  got  out  of  the  basket  where  Mary  keeps 
him,  and  he  was  crying  because  he  was  alone.  “ Peep,  peep, 
where  am  I ? I have  lost  my  way,  and  I am  afraid  I shall 
lose  my  supper.  I am  very  hungry  and  cold.” 

IT.  And  the  black  hen, — every  day  about  ten  o’clock  she 
makes  such  a cackling ! 

P.  Oh,  yes;  Dame  Partlet  says,  “Cut,  cut,  clear  out!  — I 
have  just  laid  a beautiful  white  egg.  It  is  good  to  make 
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custards  and  cake  and  puddings  with ; hut  leave  it  with  me, 
and  1 will  make  a chicken  out  of  it.” 

II.  When  I am  in  the  woods  I am  sometimes  startled  Ly 
a bird,  which  darts  suddenly  out  of  the  bushes  and  flies  from 
tree  to  tree,  screaming’  very  loud,  looking  at  me  all  the  time. 
What  does  she  mean  by  screaming  ? 

P.  That  little  bird  has  probably  a nest  in  a tree  close  by, 
and  she  is  afraid  that  you  will  find  it,  and,  like  some  other 
boys,  take  out  the  young  birds.  So  in  her  distress  she  screams, 
as  if  to  say,  “Do  not  go  there,  I pray!  my  young  ones  are 
asleep ; and  one  of  them  is  only  just  hatched.  Come  and 
catch  me.  See,  I am  very  near  you ; put  out  your  hand ; 
follow  me  to  the  next  tree.  There,  there,  now  find  my  nest 
if  you  can!  Good-by!” 

II  Every  evening,  when  Charles  is  milking  the  cow,  our 
pet  lamb  begins  to  bleat.  He  makes  a very  sad  noise. 

P.  Oh,  the  little  fellow  is  hungry,  and  baas  to  tell  Charles 
to  bring  his  milk: — “Make  haste!  make  haste!  I have  been 
eating  grass  all  day,  and  am  very  thirsty.  Some  warm,  fresh 
milk  would  do  me  so  much  good!” 

II  What  a squeaking  that  little  mouse  made  that  was 
caught  in  the  trap  in  mother’s  cupboard  yesterday ! He  really 
made  a great  noise  for  such  a little  body.  What  did  he  mean  ? 

P Why,  he  squeaked  because  he  could  not  get  out.  He 
meant  to  say,  “Ah,  me!  I only  nibbled  a little  bit  of  cheese. 
Pray,  let  me  out ; do  not  keep  me  in  this  wire  prison  ; I shall 
die,  and  my  wife  and  little  ones  will  die  of  grief.” 

II.  Ha ! there  is  Hanger  looking  at  me  through  the  window, 
and  whining.  I suppose  he  means  to  say,  “Come,  and  play; 
you  have  been  in  the  house  long  enough.”  So  good-by;  I 
thank  you  for  the  amusement  you  have  afforded  me. 

P.  Instruction,  as  well  as  amusement,  may  be  derived  from 
these  things.  God  has  given  language  to  his  creatures,  not 
only  to  serve  their  wants,  but  to  be  an  actual  source  of  happi- 
ness. The  dog  enjoys  his  merry  bark;  the  hen  her  noisy 
cackling ; the  birds  their  sweet  song ; the  horse  his  cheerful 
neigh.  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  Creator  that  every 
animal  should  be  happy  ; and  our  hearts  should  be  lifted 
up  in  gratitude  and  praise  at  such  proofs  of  His  unbounded 
goodness. 
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LESSON  CLXIY. 


At'tic,  fm  upper  room  just  under  tlie 
roof  of  a house. 

At-tiue',  dress,  garments,  clothes. 

Cae'sar  (Ce'zar),  ti  famous  Roman 
general  and  conqueror.  He  was  also 
a man  of  learning,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  conquests,  entitled  Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  works  read  by  Latin  students. 

Jeer,  to  deride,  to  laugh  at. 

Loom,  to  appear  above  the  surface. 

Priv'i  -lege,  benefit,  advantage. 


Na-po'le-on,  the  greatest  of  French 
generals  and  conquerors. 

Re-cess',  private  or  secret  place. 

Res'pite  ( res'pit ),  pause,  cessation. 

Sar  cas'tic,  derisive,  expressing  con- 
tempt or  unbelief. 

Spec'ter,  image,  appearance,  vision. 

Stern,  hard,  rigorous. 

Sub'sti-tute,  one  thing  used  in  place 
of  another. 

Vir'gil,  the  chief  of  Latin  poets.  His 
works  are  studied  by  advanced  pupils. 


Pronunciation. — -Earn,  (sound  the  r) ; dawn,  not  dorn;  fa-tigue,  ffa-tccg' ) ; 
po-ta'tocs,  not pur-ta'  turs  ; thor'ough  ( thur'ro ),  not  thur'rur. 

Again  with  when  doth  rhyme ; forgot  with  spot. 

A GREATER  CONQUEROR  THAN  CAESAR. 


1.  Henry  G was  not  quite  twelve  years  old  when  his 

father  died.  “We  are  poor,”  said  his  mother  to  him,  “very 
poor ; and  young  as  you  are,  my  hoy,  you  must  now  earn  your 
own  support.  But  keep  up  a stout  heart,  for  you  can  do  it.” 

2.  During  the  long  summer  days  that  followed  his  father’s 
death  Henry  had  a hard  time.  Day  after  day,  month  in, 
month  out,  it  was  work,  work,  work,  from  early  dawn  till 
fading  twilight. 

3.  Often  did  his  courage  fail,  often  did  weariness  and  fatigue 
urge  him  to  stop;  hut  a stem  necessity  was  on  him — to  work 
or  starve. 


I 4.  His  toil  knew  no  respite  till  the  last  apple  was  in  the 

I cellar,  the  last  ear  of  corn  in  the  crib,  and  all  things  about  the 
farm  ready  for  the  winter. 

5.  Tardy  as  its  approach  seemed  to  Henry,  the  winter  came 
\ at  last,  and  with  it  came  the  privilege  of  attending  school  for 
l three  months.  With  it  came  too  the  glorious  long  evenings 
l that  he  could  spend  as  he  chose,  with  no  specters  of  huge  heaps 
5 of  corn  to  husk  or  of  long  rows  of  potatoes  to  dig  looming  up 
\ before  him. 

5 6.  Henry  devoted  himself  to  his  learning  without  flinching. 

(Every  spare  hour,  every  spare  moment  was  given  to  study. 

7.  He  was  too  poor  to  afford  the  expense  of  candles,  but 
pine-knots  furnished  a substitute.  Belated  travelers  along  the 
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lonely  road  that  stormy  winter  were  cheered  by  the  bright  light 
which  the  blazing  splinters  shed  from  the  attic-window  of  his 
little  chamber  till  long  past  midnight. 

8.  He  made  surprising  advances  in  his  studies ; and  what 
wonder  ? When  did  such  earnest  efforts  ever  fail  to  succeed  ? 

9.  When  spring  came  Henry  had  to  leave  school  and  return 
to  work  on  the  farm.  But  he  had  made  himself  thorough 
master  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and  could  read  in  that  language 
with  some  degree  of  ease. 

10.  During  the  summer  every  possible  moment  was  snatched 
from  work.  His  books  went  with  him  to  the  fields.  While 
others  rested  for  dinner,  his  eyes  were  hardly  withdrawn  from 
the  pages  of  his  grammar  or  dictionary. 

11.  In  this  way,  without  help  from  any  one,  he  went  through 
the  Latin  Header,  made  himself  master  of  Caesar,  and  before 
the  end  of  autumn  had  advanced  far  into  Virgil. 

12.  Winter  came  again;  with  a gleeful  heart  Henry  bounded 
away  to  the  village-school.  On  his  way  a classmate  overtook 
him,  — one  who  had  continued  at  school  without  interruption, 
and  who  had  often  jeered  him  for  his  bashfulness  and  for  his 
plain  homespun  attire. 

13.  “Ila,  ha,  how  are  you,  Hal!  ” said  he.  “Do  you  not 
wish  you  could  read  all  that?”  triumphantly  holding  up  a 
Latin  Header,  and  spreading  his  palm  over  the  open  page. 

14.  Henry  made  no  reply,  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  school-house.  The  class  in  Latin  was  soon  called  to  recite. 

15.  “Henry,”  said  the  teacher,  “of  course  you  will  not  be 
able  to  go  on  with  the  class  you  were  in  last  winter.  It  has 
got  far  ahead  of  you  while  you  have  been  absent.  You  must 
fall  back  with  the  beginners.” 

16.  “If  you  please,  sir,  I should  like  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  class  in  Virgil.” 

17.  “Class  in  Virgil?  Honsense,  boy,  you  could  not  read 
one  word.  You  may  try,  however,  if  you  wish.”  He  opened 
the  book  and  placed  it  in  Henry’s  hand. 

18.  “How  far  shall  I read,  sir?” — “Oh,  read  as  far  as  you 
can,”  replied  the  master,  with  a sharp  twinkle  of  his  gray  eyes 
and  a sarcastic  smile,  “Read,  by  all  means,  as  far  as  you  can.” 
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19.  Harry  began  to  read  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
He  turned'  over  one  leaf  and  another  and  another  before  his 
teacher  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  surprise  to  stop  him. 
“Stop,  sir,  stop!  where  did  you  learn  all  this?”  Henry  told 
him. 

20.  Taking  Henry  by  the  arm,  the  master  led  him  to  the 
center  of  the  room  ; and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  head,  said,— 

21.  “Attention,  boys  and  girls!  Here  is  a hero,  a greater 
conqueror  than  Caesar  or  Napoleon.  Give  him  a round ; three 
times  three  cheers  for  the  hero  of  our  school ! ” 


22.  Cheerily,  heartily,  rang  out  that  applause,  three  times 
three, — reaching  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  time-worn  build- 
ing, and  making  the  windows  shake  again.  What  a proud 
day  that  was  for  Henry ! 

23.  How  his  heart  leaped  and  almost  bounded  out  of  his 
bosom;  — how  the  boys  shook  hands  and  congratulated  him;  — 
how  the  girls  nodded  and  glanced  their  pretty  eyes  at  him, — he 
never  afterward  forgot. 

24.  After  he  had  become  a great  man  and  had  won  honors 
and  wealth,  he  used  to  say,  “That  was  the  victory  ot  my  life. 
It  was  as  a farm-boy  that  I learned  how  to  work  for  a purpose, 
without  flinching.” 

25.  Children,  this  is  not  a fancy-sketch.  It  is  true.  On, 
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then,  with  a strong  will.  Shrink  not  from  hardship.  Remem- 
ber that  “where  there  is  a will  there  is  a way,”  and  that 
perseverance  will  ensure  success. 


LESSON  C LX V. 


Balm't,  soft,  mild,  pleasant. 

Heath,  a place  overgrown  with  heath 
or  other  low  shrubs. 


Per'son-a-bee,  of  good  appearance; 

having  a well-formed  person. 

Skirts,  edge,  border,  margin. 


Pronunciation- — Re'al-ly,  not  relcy;  con'tra-ry  (accent  the  first  syllable)  j 
fel'lows,  not  fel'lers;  for' ward,  not  Jor'rerd. 

Heath  rhymes  with  teeth ; and  catch  with  match. 

THINGS  BY  THEIR  RIGHT  NAMES. 

Charles.  Father,  this  is  a good  time  to  tell  us  some  stories. 
Last  winter  you  used  to  tell  us  stories,  but  we  now  never  hear 
any.  We  are  all  here  round  the  fire,  quite  ready  to  listen  to 
you.  Pray,  dear  father,  let  us  have  a very  pretty  one. 

Father . With  all  my  heart ; what  shall  it  be  ? 

C.  A bloody  murder,  father. 

F.  A bloody  murder!  Well  then:  once  upon  a time  some 
men,  dressed  all  alike — 

C.  With  black  crape  over  their  faces! 

F.  No ; they  had  steel  caps  on ; — having  crossed  a dark 
heath,  wound  cautiously  along  the  skirts  of  a deep  forest. 

C.  They  were  ill -looking  fellows,  I dare  say. 

F.  I cannot  say  so;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  as  tall  person- 
able men  as  one  will  often  see ; they  left  on  their  right  hand 
an  old  ruined  tower  on  the  hill — • 

C.  At  midnight,  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve ; was  it  not, 
father  ? 

F.  No,  really ; it  was  on  a fine  balmy  summer  morning ; — 
and  they  moved  forward,  one  behind  another — 

C.  As  still  as  death,  creeping  along  under  the  hedges ! 

F.  On  the  contrary,  they  walked  remarkably  upright ; and  j 
so  far  from  endeavoring  to  be  hushed  and  still,  they  made  a ; 
loud  noise  as  they  came  along  with  several  sorts  of  instruments,  i 

C.  But,  father,  they  would  be  found  out  immediately.  ; 

| F.  They  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  conceal  themselves ; on  : 
| the  contrary,  they  gloried  in  what  they  were  about.  They  j 
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moved  forward,  I say,  to  a large  plain,  where  stood  a neat, 
pretty  village,  which  they  set  on  tire — ■ 

C.  Set  a village  on  fire ! the  wicked  wretches ! 

F.  And  while  it  was  burning  they  murdered — twenty  thou- 
sand men. 

C.  Oh,  fie,  father!  you  do  not  intend  we  should  believe 
this;  I thought  all  along  you  were  making  up  a tale,  as  you 
often  do ; but  you  shall  not  catch  me  this  time.  The  people 
lay  still,  I suppose,  and  let  these  fellows  cut  their  throats ! 

F.  No,  truly,  they  resisted  as  long  as  they  could. 

C.  IIow  should  these  men  kill  twenty  thousand  people, 


Pray 


F.  Why  not  ? There  were  thirty  thousand  of  the  murderers. 
C.  Oh,  now  I have  found  you  out!  You  mean  a battle. 

F.  Indeed  I do.  I do  not  know  of  any  murders  half  so 

JANE  TAYLOR. 
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Ex-trap',  to  catch  in  a trap. 
Eax'cy,  regard,  affection,  liking. 


Glee,  merriment,  mirth. 
Kkg'17-lak,  according  to  rule. 


Pronunciation. — A-round',  not  a-roun' ; won'der-ful  (sound  the  r) ; reg'n-lar, 

not  rc^'lar. 


THE  OLD  CROW. 

1.  On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a jolly  old  crow, 

And  he  chattered  away  with  glee,  with  glee, 

As  he  saw  the  old  farmer  go  out  to  sow ; 

And  he  cried,  “ It  is  all  for  me,  for  me  ! 

2.  “ Look,  look,  how  he  scatters  the  seed  around  I 

IIow  kind  the  man  is  to  the  poor,  the  poor  l 
If  he’d  empty  it  down  in  a pile  on  the  ground, 

I could  find  it  much  better,  I’m  sure,  I’m  sure. 

3.  “ I have  learned  all  the  tricks  of  this  wonderful  man, 

Who  has  such  a regard  for  the  crow,  the  crow, 
That  he  lays  out  his  grounds  on  a regular  plan, 

And  covers  his  corn  in  a row,  a row. 


4.  “ He  must  have  a very  great  fancy  for  me ; 

He  tries  to  entrap  me  enough,  enough ; 

But  I measure  the  distance  as  well  as  he, 

And  when  he  comes  near  me,  I’m  off,  I’m  off.': 
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LESSON  CLXVII. 


Con'sta-ble,  nn  officer  of  justice. 
Cur'rent,  common,  generally  received. 
Sal'i.y,  to  go  out,  to  make  an  excursion. 


StealthC-ly,  secretly,  in  a concealed 
manner. 

Vo-ra'cious,  greedy,  eager  to  devour. 


Pronunciation.  — SparTow,  not  spar'rer,  or'chard  (pronounce  the  two  r’s 
distinctly) ; fam'i-ly,  not  fam'ly. 

THE  WHITE  SPARROW. 

1.  In  Germany  there  passes  current  among  the  people  this 
proverb : — • 

If  healthy  and  wealthy  yon  wish  to  be. 

Betimes  must  you  strive  the  white  sparrow  to  see. 

Which  proverb  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  wise: — 

2.  There  was  an  old  farmer  with  whom  every  thing  seemed 
to  grow  worse  from  year  to  year.  His  cattle  died  one  by  one ; 
the  produce  of  his  land  was  not  half  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
been ; in  fact,  all  his  atfairs  were  in  a state  of  decay. 

3.  Scarcely  a week  passed  by  that  either  the  tax-gatherer 
or  the  constable  did  not  come  to  his  door,  and  say  to  him  with 
a polite  bow,  “I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  sir,  to  be  obliged  to 
trouble  you,  but  I must  do  my  duty.” 

4.  His  old  friends  also  tried  to  do  their  duty  toward  him  , 
they  advised,  they  entreated,  and  they  helped  him,  but  all  in 
vain.  One  after  another  gave  him  up  in  despair,  declaring  with 
a sigh  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  help  him, — he  was 
past  help. 

5.  He  had  one  friend,  however,  who  was  not  only  a good 
man,  but  very  prudent  and  clear-sighted.  This  friend  thought 
he  would  not  give  the  farmer  up  without  one  more  attempt  to 
save  him. 

6.  So  one  day,  as  they  were  together,  he  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  subject  of  sparrows,  related  many  anecdotes  of  these 
birds,  and  observed  how  much  they  had  multiplied  of  late,  and 
how  very  cunning  and  voracious  they  had  become. 

7.  The  farmer  shook  his  head  gravely  in  answer,  and  said, 
“They  are  indeed  most  destructive  creatures;  for  my  part,  1 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  them  that 
my  harvests  of  late  years  have  been  so  very  unproductive.” 

8.  To  this  the  good  friend  made  no  reply ; but  after  a mo- 
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merit’s  pause  he  enquired,  “Neighbor,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
white  sparrow  ? ” 

9.  “ No,” replied  the  farmer;  “the  sparrows  which  alight  in 
my  fields  are  all  quite  brown.” 

10.  “ That  is  very  probable,”  rejoined  his  friend;  “ the  habits 
of  the  white  sparrow  are  peculiar.  Only  one  comes  into  the 
world  each  year;  and  it  being  so  different  from  the  other  spar- 
rows, they  all  take  a dislike  to  it,  and  peck  at  it  when  it  ap- 
pears among  them.  For  this  reason  it  seeks  its  food  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  rest  of  the  birds  are  astir,  and  then 
goes  back  to  its  nest  for  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

11.  “ That  is  very  strange ! ” exclaimed  the  farmer.  “I  must 
really  try  to  get  a sight  of  that  sparrow,  and  catch  it  too,  if  I 
can.” 

12.  The  next  morning  the  farmer  rose  with  the  sun,  and 
sallied  forth  into  his  fields.  He  walked  around  his  farm ; he 
searched  every  corner  of  his  farm-yard ; examined  the  roofs  of 
his  barns,  and  the  trees  of  his  orchards ; but  the  white  spar- 
row would  not  show  itself,  or  stir  from  its  imaginary  nest. 

13.  What  vexed  the  farmer,  however,  still  more  was  that, 
although  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens,  not  one  of  his  farm- 
laborers  was  astir ; they,  too,  seemed  resolved  not  to  leave  their 
nests.  Meanwhile  the  cattle  in  their  stalls  were  bellowing 
with  hunger,  and  not  a soul  was  near  to  give  them  their  fodder. 


e±. 


While  reflecting  on  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things  he 
perceived  a lad  coming  out  of  the  barn  with  a sack  of  wheat 
on  his  shoulders.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great  haste  to  get  out 
of  the  precincts  of  the  farm.  The  farmer  hastened  after  the 
astonished  youth,  who  believed  his  master  to  be  still  enjoying 
his  morning  nap,  and  quickly  relieved  him  of  his  burden. 

15.  The  farmer  next  bent  his  steps  to  the  cow-house,  and, 
peeping  to  see  whether  the  white  sparrow  had  taken  refuge 
there,  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  the  milkmaid  was  stealth- 
ily handing  a large  pailful  of  milk  through  the  window  to  a 
neighbor. 

16.  “A  pretty  sort  of  housekeeping  • this! ” thought  he. 
“There  must  be  an  end  of  these  lazy  habits;  every  thing  is 
o-oine:  wrong:  for  the  want  of  looking;- after.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned,  at  all  events,  I will  rise  every  day  at  the  same  hour 
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I rose  this  morning,  and  will  soon  clear  the  farm  of  those  who 
do  not  attend  to  their  duty.  Besides,  who  knows  but  some 
tine  morning  or  other  I may  catch  the  white  sparrow  ? ” 

17.  Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  The  farmer  kept  his  res- 
olution; but  he  soon  forgot  the  white  sparrow,  and  looked  only 
after  the  cattle  and  cornfields. 

18.  Soon  every  thing  around  him  wore  a flourishing  look. 
His  cattle  grew  fat,  and  his  crops  abundant.  Constables  and 
tax-gatherers  kept  aloof.  The  chink  of  gold  was  heard  in  his 
purse. 

19.  In  due  course  of  time  his  old  friend  again  came  to  spend 
the  day  with  him: — “Well,  my  good  fellow,  how  are  you  get- 
ting on  now?  Have  you  yet  caught  a glimpse  of  the  white 
sparrow  ? ” 

20.  The  farmer  replied  to  this  question  by  a smile;  and  then, 
holding  out  his  hand,  he  said,  “ God  bless  you,  my  old  friend! 
you  have  saved  me  and  my  family  from  ruin.” 


$ 


LESSON  CLXVIII. 


Cap  size',  (a  seaman’s  phrase,)  to  upset. 
In'ci-dent,  occurrence. 

Rel'ish,  strong  delight,  vehemence. 
Rous'ing,  great,  violent,  exciting. 
Ser'vice,  act  of  divine  worship. 
Skel'e-ton,  the  bones  of  an  animal; 


used  here  contemptuously,  to  denote 
a very  lean  animal. 

Team,  two  or  more  animals  harnessed 
to  a wagon  or  other  vehicle. 

Vol'ley,  a discharge  of  many  missiles 
at  once. 


Pronunciation. — Ilur-ra'  (a  as  in  far)-,  ma-chine'  ( ma-sheen ') ; horse,  not  hoss  ; 

- felTow,  not  fel'lur. 

Answer  with  lancer  rhymes  ; again  with  men. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING  A STORY. 

I. — T HE  BOYS’  WAY. 

1.  In  one  of  the  large  cities  of  New -England,  a few  years 
since,  a party  of  lads,  all  members  of  the  same  school,  got  up 
a grand  sleigh-ride.  There  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
boys  engaged  in  the  frolic. 

2.  The  sleigh  was  very  large  and  splendid,  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses.  The  afternoon  was  as  beautiful  as  anybody  could 
desire,  and  the  merry  party  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree. 
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3.  On  the  day  following  the  ride,  as  the  teacher  entered  the 
school-room,  he  found  his  pupils  grouped  around  the  stove  and 
in  high  merriment,  as  they  chatted  about  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
their  excursion. 

4.  He  stopped  a while  and  listened,  and,  in  answer  to  some 
inquiries  which  he  made  about  the  matter,  one  of  the  lads,  a 
fine,  frank,  and  manly  boy,  whose  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
though  his  love  of  sport  sometimes  led  him  astray,  gave  a nar- 
rative of  their  trip  and  its  various  incidents. 

5.  As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  story,  he  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
sir ! there  was  one  little  circumstance  which  I had  almost 
forgotten.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  as  we  were 
returning  home,  we  saw  at  some  distance  ahead  of  us  a queer- 
looking affair  in  the  road.  We  could  not  exactly  make  out 
what  it  was.  It  seemed  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
but  a sort  of  half-and-half  monstrosity. 

6.  “As  we  approached,  it  proved  to  be  a rusty  old  sleigh, 
fastened  behind  a covered  wagon,  proceeding  at  a very  slow  rate, 
and  taking  up  the  whole  road.  Finding  that  the  owner  was 
not  disposed  to  turn  out,  we  determined  upon  a volley  of  snow- 
balls and  a good  hurra. 


7.  “These  we  gave  with  a relish,  and  they  produced  the  right 
effect,  for  the  crazy  machine  turned  out  into  the  deep  snow,  by 


the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  skinny  old  pony  started  on  a full 
trot.  As  we  passed,  some  one  who  had  the  whip  gave  the  old 
skeleton  of  a horse  a good  crack,  which  made  him  run  faster 
than  he  ever  did  "before. 

8.  “And  so,  with  another  volley  of  snow-balls  pitched  into 
the  front  of  the  wagon,  and  three  times  three  cheers,  we  rushed 
by. 

9.  “With  that,  an  old  fellow  in  the  wagon,  who  was  buried 
under  an  old  hat  and  an  old  rusty  cloak,  and  who  had 
dropped  the  reins,  bawled  out,  ‘ Why  do  you  frighten  my 
horse  ? * 

10.  “ ‘Why  do  you  not  turn  out  then?  ’ says  the  driver.  So 
we  gave  him  three  rousing  cheers  more ; his  horse  was  fright- 
ened again,  and  ran  up  against  a loaded  team,  and  I believe 
almost  capsized  the  old  creature — ■ and  so  we  left  him.” 

11.  “Well,  boys,”  replied  the  instructor,  “that  is  quite  an 
incident.  But  take  your  seats,  and  after  our  morning  service 
is  ended,  I will  take  my  turn  and  tell  you  a story,  and  all 
about  a sleigh-ride  too.” 


LESSON  C LXIX. 


Cler'gy-man,  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Im'mi-nent,  close  and  threatening. 
In-firm',  feeble,  weak. 

Pen'u-ry,  poverty,  want. 

Res'i-due,  rest,  remainder. 


Re-vert',  to  recur,  to  turn  back. 
Tem'ples,  the  sides  of  the  face  above 
the  ears. 

Ven'e-ra-ble,  worthy  of  respect  and 
honor. 


Pronunciation. — Ven'er-a-ble,  not  ven'ra-ble ; res'i-due,  not  res'i-doo; 
mul'tl-tude,  not  mul’ ti-tood  ■,  a'ged  (two  syllables). 

Askant  with  plant  doth  rhyme ; gather  with  lather. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING  A STORY. 

II. — T HE  TEACHER’S  WAV. 

1.  Haying  finished  the  reading  of  a chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  after  all  had  joined  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  teacher  com- 
menced as  follows : — 

2.  “Yesterday  afternoon,  a very  venerable  and  respectable 
old  man,  a clergyman  by  profession,  was  on  his  way  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  to  pass  the  residue  of  the  winter  at  the  house 
of  his  son. 
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3.  “That  he  might  be  prepared  for  journeying,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  do  in  the  spring,  lie  took  with  him  his  light  wagon, 
and  for  the  winter  his  sleigh,  which  he  fastened  behind  the 
wagon.  ‘ 

4.  “He  was,  as  I have  just  told  you,  very  old  and  infirm; 
his  temples  were  covered  with  thinned  locks,  which  the  frosts 
of  eighty  years  had  whitened;  his  sight  and  hearing  too  were 
somewhat  blunted  by  age,  as  yours  will  be,  should  you  live  to 
be  as  old. 


5. 


“He  was  proceeding  very  slowly  and  quietly,  for  his 


norse,  like  its  owner,  was  old  and  feeble.  His 


thoughts  re- 


verted to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  when  he  had  periled  his  life 
in  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  country;  to  the  scenes  of  his 
manhood,  when  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  of  his  divine 
Master  to  the  heathen  of  the  remote  wilderness ; and  to  the 
scenes  of  riper  years,  when  the  hard  hand  of  penury  had  been 
laid  heavily  upon  him. 

6.  “While  thus  occupied,  almost  forgetting  himself  in  the 
multitude  of  his  thoughts,  he  was  suddenly  disturbed,  and  even 
terrified,  by  loud  hurras  from  behind,  and  by  a furious  pelting 
and  clattering  of  balls  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  top  of  his 


wagon. 


7.  “In  his  terror  he  dropped  his  reins,  and,  as  his  aged 
and  feeble  hands  were  quite  benumbed  with  cold,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  gather  them  up,  and  his  horse  began  to  run  away. 

8.  “In  the  midst  of  the  old  man’s  trouble,  there  rushed  by 
him,  with  loud  shouts,  a large  party  of  boys  in  a sleigh  drawn 
by  six  horses.  ‘Turn  out,  turn  out,  old  fellow!’ — ‘Give  us 
the  road,  old  boy!’ — ‘What  will  you  take  for  your  pony,  old 
daddy?’ — ‘Go  it,  frozen  nose!’ — ‘What  is  the  price  of  oats?  ’ 
were  the  various  cries  that  met  his  ear. 

9.  “ ‘Pray  do  not  frighten  my  horse,’  exclaimed  the  infirm 
driver. — ‘Turn  out,  then;  turn  out,’ was  the  answer,  which 
was  followed  by  repeated  cracks  and  blows  from  the  long  whip 
of  the  grand  sleigh,  with  showers  of  snow-balls  and  three 
tremendous  huzzas  from  the  boys  who  were  in  it. 

10.  “ The  terror  of  the  old  man  and  his  horse  was  increased, 
and  the  latter  ran  away  with  him,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  life.  He  contrived,  however,  to  secure  his  reins,  and  to 
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stop  his  horse  just  in  season  to  prevent  his  being  dashed  against 
a loaded  team. 

11.  “A  short  distance  brought  him  to  his  journey’s  end,  the 
house  of  his  son.  Ilis  old  horse  was  comfortably  housed  and 
fed,  and  he  himself  abundantly  provided  for. 

12.  “That  son,  boys,  is  your  instructor;  and  that  aged  and 
infirm  old  man,  that  ‘ old  fellow'’  and  1 old  boy,'  (w ho  did  not 
turn  out  for  you,  but  who  would  gladly  have  given  you  the 
whole  road,  had  he  heard  your  approach),  that  ‘old  boy,'  and 
‘ old  daddy,'  and  ‘ old  frozen  nose,'  was  your  instructor’s 
father ! " 

13.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  or  imagine  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  new  version  of  the  boys’  own  narrative.  Some 
buried  their  heads  behind  their  desks ; some  cried ; some  looked 
askant  at  each  other,  and  many  hastened  down  to  the  desk  of 
the  teacher,  with  apologies,  regrets,  and  acknowledgments 
of  their  fault. 

14.  All  were  freely  pardoned,  but  were  cautioned  that  they 
should  be  more  civil  for  the  future  to  inoffensive  travelers, 
and  more  respectful  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 


LESSON  O LX  X. 


Ad-just',  to  make  to  fit. 
Dam'ask,  red,  rose-color. 


Glass,  looking-glass,  mirror. 
Haught'y,  proud,  disdainful. 


Pronunciation.  — House'less,  not  house'luss;  cur'tain  ( kur'tin ),  not  curt’ n- 


TIIE  LADY-BIRD  AND  THE  ANT. 

1.  The  lady-bird  sat  in  the  heart  of  a rose, 

And  smiled  with  pride  and  scorn, 

As  she  saw  a plainly  dressed  ant  go  by 
With  a heavy  grain  of  corn. 

2.  So  she  drew  the  curtains  of  damask  around, 

And  adjusted  her  silken  vest, 

Making  her  glass  of  a drop  of  dew 
That  lay  in  the  rose’s  breast. 

8.  Then  she  laughed  so  loud  that  the  ant  looked  up, 
And,  seeing  her  haughty  face, 

Took  no  more  notice,  but  kept  on  her  way 
At  the  same  industrious  pace. 
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4.  But  a sudden  blast  of  autumn  came, 

And  rudely  swept  the  ground, 

And  down  the  rose  with  the  lady-bird  bent, 

And  scattered  its  leaves  around. 

5.  Then  the  houseless  lady  was  much  amazed, 

For  she  knew  not  where  to  go, 

And  hoarse  November’s  early  blast 
Had  brought  with  it  rain  and  snow. 

6.  Her  wings  were  chilled,  and  her  feet  were  cold, 

And  she  wished  for  the  ant’s  warm  cell — 
And  what  she  did  in  the  wintry  storm 
I am  sure  I can  not  tell. 

7.  But  the  careful  ant  was  safe  in  her  nest, 

With  her  little  ones  snug  at  her  side; — 

She  taught  them  all  like  herself  to  toil, 

Nor  heed  the  sneer  of  pride. 

8.  And  I thought,  as  I sat  at  the  close  of  day 

Eating  my  bread  and  milk, 

It  is  wiser  to  work  and  improve  my  time 


Than  be  idle  and  dress  in  silk. 


SIGOURNEY, 


LESSON  CLXXI. 


Bon'v,  mass,  bulk. 

C o n - f i n e'm e nt , imprisonment. 
Fort'night  (fori'mte) , fourteen  days. 
Gal'ler-y,  a long,  narrow  passage. 


Gorge,  a deep,  narrow  passage  between 
mountains. 

Peal,  succession  of  loud  sounds. 

Sub  sist',  to  live,  to  support  life. 


Pronunciation. — Be-neatlf  (t tli  as  in  this) ; arms,  (sound  the  r ) ; bur'ied  [her  rid) ; 

fam'i-ly,  not  j'am'ly. 

THE  AVALANCHE. 

1.  Switzerland  is  a land  of  wonders.  Its  loftj  mountains, 
some  of  them  capped  with  everlasting  snow,  rise  over  deep, 
tranquil  valleys,  traversed  by  rushing  streams,  and  often  pre- 
senting the  most  charming  lakes. 

2.  Among  the  wonders  of  this  region  are  the  avalanches,  — 
huge  masses  of  snow  and  ice  which  rush  from  their  founda- 
tions, and  plunge  into  the  valleys  and  gorges  beneath. 

3.  They  are  of  several  kinds, — Some  being  masses  of  drift- 
ing snow  set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  Others  are  heaps  of  snow 
rolling  over  and  increasing  in  size  as  they  descend.  Others 
consist  of  large  fields  of  snow  sliding  in  one  mass  from  their 
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bed;  while  others  still  are  enormous  bodies  of  ic 
sliding  from  their  foundations. 

4.  Avalanches  often  descend  with  a noise  like  a continued  $ 

peal  of  thunder,  and  whole  villages  are  buried  beneath  their  \ 
vast  masses.  j 

5.  Travelers  are  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  ; herds  of  \ 
cattle  are  buried ; houses  and  their  inhabitants  are  overlaid  \ 
and  destroyed. 

6.  A few  years  since  a single  house  standing  at  the  foot  of 
a steep  mountain  was  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  by  an 
avalanche  of  snow,  and  bur- 
ied to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet.  The  inhabitants  heard 
the  report  of  the  mass  mov- 
in£r  from  its  bed  and  falling; 

O a O 

from  cliff  to  cliff. 

7.  Startled  by  the  sound, 
they  rushed  from  the  house, 
leaving  an  infant  in  the  cra- 
dle. They  were  all  separa- 
ted in  their  flight,  and  buried 
apart  from  one  another. 

8.  The  snow, 
however,  was 
light,  and  they 
were  able  to 
breathe.  The 
man  worked 
his  way  back 
to  the  house. 

It  had  taken 
him  fourteen 
hours ; yet, 
when  he  got 

there,  he  found  the  infant  safe  in  the  cradle,  but  suffering  from 
hunger  and  cold. 

9.  Having  procured  a shovel,  he  began  to  search  in  the  snow 
for  the  other  members  of  his  family.  At  a distance  of  seventy 
feet  he  found  his  wife  still  alive,  with  a young  child  in  her 
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arms ; both  faint  from  the  want  of  food,  having  been  in  the 
snow  nearly  two  days. 

10.  The  remaining  child,  a boy  about  five  years  old,  was 
still  missing.  After  intense  labor  they  gave  up  the  search, 
concluding  that  he  was  dead;  for,  even  if  lie  escaped  perishing 
from  the  cold,  he  must  have  been  famished  for  want  of  food. 

11.  Passages  were  dug  in  the  snow  from  the  house  to  the 
stable,  where  they  found  their  two  cows  and  three  goats,  which 
had  been  buried  for  nearly  a fortnight.  These  were  found 
standing  together,  and,  in  order  to  subsist,  they  had  eaten  off 
all  the  hair  from  one  another. 

12.  The  family  lived  beneath  the  snow  till  the  spring.  They 
made  galleries  from  place  to  place,  like  the  streets  of  a city ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  that  they  were  delivered 
from  their  prison. 

13.  Even  in  May  the  snow  lay  in  masses  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  depth.  It  was  however  so  solid  that  they  could  walk  on  its 
surface. 

14.  They  nowr  went  to  find  their  neighbors  who  lived  in  the 
valley  below  them.  To  their  joy  and  surprise,  the  missing 
child  was  liere  found. 

15.  He  had  been  borne  away  by  the  snow  of  the  avalanche 
and  left  near  the  door  of  the  cottage  in  the  valley.  Though 
benumbed  with  cold,  he  was  entirely  unhurt. 

1G.  Good  care  was  taken  of  him  by  his  new  friends,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  the  spring  permitted  his  parents  to 
escape  from  their  confinement. 

17.  The  noise  of  an  avalanche  in  its  fall  is  like  the  tramp 
of  an  army  of  elephants,  or  the  roar  of  cavalry  rushing  to  bat- 
tle, or  the  whirlwind -tread  of  ten  thousand  bisons  across  the 
prairie,  or  the  sound  of  the  tempest-driven  surf  of  ocean  shak- 
ing; a continent. 

18.  The  roar  of  the  falling  mass  begins  to  be  heard  the 
moment  it  is  loosened  from  the  mountain.  It  pours  on  with 
tire,  sound  of  a vast  body  of  rushing  water,  and  swells  to  a 
booming  crash  of  thunder,  echoed  from  a hundred  peaks. 

19.  All  in  a moment,  crash  on  crash,  from  precipice  to  precipice, 

An  avalanche’s  ruins  dash  do>vn  to  the  nethermost  abyss; 

Invisible,  the  ear  alone  pursues  the  uproar  till  it  dies; 

Echo  to  echo,  groan  for  groan,  from  deep  to  deep  replies. 
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LESSON  O I,  XXII. 


Er/riN,  n mischievous  little  creature. 
Pi'lot,  a guide,  one  whose  direction  is 
followed. 

Quaii.,  to  shrink  from  danger. 

Rue,  to  repent  of,  to  regret. 


Thwart,  to  frustrate,  to  cross,  to  defeat 
Van,  the  front  of  an  army;—  nearest  to 
the  enemy,  and  therefore  the  most 
dangerous. 

Woo'ing,  invitation,  solicitation. 


Pronunciation.  — Trough  (trojf)  ; pass,  not  parse  ■,  fear'less,  not  fcar'luss; 
min'ute  (mm  it) ; wiu'dow,  not  wiiidur. 

SELECTIONS. 

I. — THE  BARNYARD. 

1.  I learned  a good  lesson,  says  a lady,  when  I was  a 
little  girl.  One  frosty  morning  I was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  my  father’s  barnyard. 

2.  It  was  a very  cold  morning.  The  water  was  frozen  in 
the  trough  at  the  pump.  The  yard  was  filled  with  cows,  oxen, 
and  horses,  wanting  to  drink,  and  waiting  for  the  ice  to  be 
broken. 

3.  The  cattle  all  stood  very  quiet  and  meek  till  one  of  the 
cows  tried  to  turn  round.  In  making  the  attempt  she  happened 
to  hit  her  next  neighbor ; whereupon  the  neighbor  kicked  and 
hit  another. 

4.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  herd  were  kicking  each  other 
with  fury.  Heels,  horns,  and  teeth  were  busy  on  all  sides. 
The  cow  gored  the  pony;  the  pony  kicked  the  ox;  the  ox 
struck  right  and  left  with  his  horns;  the  horses  bit  and  reared 
and  stamped  and  plunged. 

5.  My  mother  laughed  and  said,  “See  what  comes  of  kick- 
ing when  you  are  hit.  Just  so,  I have  seen  one  little  cross 
word  set  a whole  family  by  the  ears.” 

6.  Thereafter,  when  any  of  us  were  cross  she  would  say, 
“Take  care,  my  children;  remember  how  the  fight  in  the  barn- 
yard began. 

7.  “Never  give  back  a kick  for  a hit,  and  you  will  save 
yourselves  and  others  a great  deal  of  trouble.” 

II. — LITTLE  THINGS  AND  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

; 1.  Little  things  and  little  people  have  often  brought  great 

! things  to  pass.  The  large  world  in  which  we  exist  is  made  up 
j of  little  particles  as  small  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 
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2.  The  vast  sea  is  composed  of  small  drops  of  water.  The 
little  busy  bees,  how  much  honey  they  gather!  Do  not  be 
discouraged  because  you  are  little. 

3.  A little  star  shines  brightly  in  the  sky  in  a dark  night, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a poor  sailor  from  ship- 
wreck ; and  a little  Christian  may  do  a great  deal  of  good,  if 
he  or  she  will  try.  There  is  nothing  like  trying. 

III. THE  LITTLE  SHOVEL. 

1.  A poor  woman  had  a supply  of  coal  laid  at  her  door  by 
a charitable  neighbor.  A little  girl  came  out  with  a fire-shovel 
and  began  to  take  up  a shovelful  at  a time  and  carry  it  into 
the  cellar. 

2.  A friend  said  to  the  child,  “Do  you  expect  to  get  all  that 
coal  in  with  that  little  shovel?”  The  child  answered,  “Yes, 
sir,  if  I work  long  enough .” 

3.  There  is  no  labor  too  great  for  perseverance  to  accomplish ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  tools  that  we  have  to  work  with  as 
the  spirit  with  which  we  use  them  that  gives  success. 

IV. — A GOOD  RULE. 

1.  It  is  well  to  walk  with  a cheerful  heart 

Wherever  our  fortunes  call, 

With  a friendly  glance  and  an  open  hand, 

And  a gentle  word  for  all. 

2.  Since  life  is  a thorny  and  difficult  path, 

Where  toil  is  the  portion  of  man, 

We  all  should  endeavor,  while  passing  along. 

To  make  it  as  smooth  as  we  can. 

3.  Drop  pleasant  words  wherever  you  go, 

In  cot  or  crowded  mart, 

And  light  and  peace  and  love  will  glow 
In  many  a wretched  heart 

V. BY-AND-BY. 

1.  There’s  a little  mischief-making  elfin,  who  is  ever  nigh, 

Thwarting  every  undertaking,  and  his  name  is  By-and-by. 

What  we  ought  to  do  this  minute  will  be  better  done,  he’ll  cry, 

If  to-morrow  we  begin  it.  — “Put  it  off,”  says  Bv-and-by. 

2.  Those  who  heed  his  treacherous  wooing  will  his  faithless  guidance  rue ; 

What  we  always  put  off  doing  we  shall,  clearly,  never  do. 

We  shall  reach  what  Ave  endeavor  if  on  flow  we  more  rely ; 

But  unto  the  realms  of  Never  leads  the  pilot  By-and-by. 
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' YI. — beware! 

A little  theft,  a small  deceit,  too  often  leads  to  more  ; 

’Tis  hard  at  first,  but  tempts  the  feet  as  through  an  open  door. 

Just  as  the  broadest  rivers  run  from  small  and  distant  springs, 

The  greatest  crimes  that  men  have  done  have  grown  from  little  things. 


LESSON  CLXXIII. 


In'come,  proceeds  from  businoss  or 
property. 

Land'lord,  the  owner  of  leased  lands. 


Lease,  to  let  land  for  n rent. 

Rent,  money  paid  for  the  uso  of  land. 
Term,  period,  extent. 


Pronunciation.  — Val'u-a  ble,  not  val'u-ble;  gen'tle-man,  not  gen' el-man  ; 
quail' ti-ty,  not  quart!  ty , fer'tile  (for' til.) 

“GO”  AND  “COME.” 


1.  An  English  gentleman  owned  a valuable  farm,  which  \ 

he  cultivated  himself.  The  land  was  fertile,  but  the  owner,  s 
nevertheless,  found  his  expenses  exceed  his  income.  Every  5 
year  he  fell  deeper  in  debt.  > 

2.  At  last  he  was  compelled  to  sell  half  his  land  to  pay  his  S 

debts.  He  then  leased  the  remaining  half  to  a farmer  for  a s 
long  term  of  years.  ? 

3.  Before  that  time  had  expired  the  farmer,  calling  one  day  1 

to  pay  his  rent,  asked  the  landlord  if  he  would  sell  the  land,  s 
“And  have  you  the  means  to  buy  it?”  inquired  the  landlord. — S 
“I  should  like  to  do  so,”  was  the  answer,  “if  you  will  sell  at  > 
a fair  price.”  \ 

4.  “And  how  does  it  happen,”  asked  the  gentleman,  “that  £ 

I was  unable  to  live  upon  double  the  quantity  of  land,  paying  $ 
no  rent,  while  out  of  the  small  piece  for  which  you  have  paid  l 
rent  you  have  made  money  enough  to  purchase  it  ? ” ? 

5.  “Oh,”  said  the  farmer  smiling,  “two  small  words  have  $ 

made  the  difference.  You  said,  Go;  and  I said,  Come”- — “ Go  \ 
and  Gomel  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?”  inquired  the  gen-  l 

tleman.  ^ 

6.  “ You  lay  in  bed,”  quoth  the  farmer,  “or  took  your  pleas-  \ 

ure,  and  sent  others  to  do  your  business.  I rose  early,  went  \ 
with  my  men  to  their  work,  and  saw  my  business  done  myself.  I 
That  is  the  cause  of  all  the  difference  between  your  loss  and  \ 
my  profit.”  J 
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LESSON  CLXXIV. 


Host,  a great  multitude. 

Re-sound',  to  echo,  to  repeat  a sound. 
Im-plork',  to  pray  earnestly. 


Shore,  the  region  near  a river.  Death 
is  sometimes  compared  to  a river,  and 
heaven  to  the  shores  beyond. 


Pronunciation. — An'gel  (a  long  as  in  pane) ; an-gel'ic  (a  short  as  in  pan ) ; 
hosts  (sound  the  t distinctly). 


TIIE  EVENING  PRAYER- 

1.  The  Sabbath  sun  was  setting  low,  amidst  the  clouds  of  even  ; — 

“ Our  Father,”  breathed  a voice  below,  “ Father,  who  art  in  heaven.” 

2.  Beyond  the  earth,  beyond  the  cloud,  those  infant  words  were  given  ; 

“ Our  Father,”  angels  sang  aloud,  “ Father,  who  art  in  heaven.” 

3.  “ Thy  kingdom  come,”  still  from  the  ground  that  childlike  voice  did  pray ; 
“ Thy  kingdom  come,”  God’s  hosts  resound,  far  up  the  starry  way. 

4.  “ Thy  will  be  done,”  with  little  tongue  that  lisping  love  implores; 

“ Thy  will  be  done/’  the  angelic  throng  sing  from  the  heavenly  shores. 

5.  “ Forever,”  still  those  lips  repeat  their  closing  evening  prayer; 

“ Forever,”  floats  in  music  sweet  high ’midst  the  angels  there. 


LESSON  OLXXV. 


En'ter-prise,  undertaking,  project. 
Ex-ist'ence,  life,  being. 

Group,  a cluster  of  persons. 

I n-d is-  pens’  a-ble,  absolutely  necessary. 
Com-pre-hend',  to  understand. 


Pre'cept,  command  in  reference  to  con- 
duct. 

Pro-pri'k-ty,  fitness,  iustness. 
Un-speak'a-bly,  to  a degree  that  cannot 
bo  expressed  in  words. 


Pronunciation. — Pic'ture,  not  pic'choor ; prog'ress,  not  pro’ press ; coun'sel,  not 

couns’l. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  TRUTH.  — A DIALOGUE. 

James.  Mother,  you  have  said  I should  always  inquire  into 
the  reason  of  things.  Now,  a great  deal  is  said  about  truth. 
We  are  always  required  to  tell  the  truth ; truth  is  greatly  valued, 
and  falsehood  is  deemed  wicked  and  hateful.  I wish  to  ask 
why  truth  is  so  necessary,  so  important? 

Mother.  Is  it  not  reason  enough  that  God  in  His  word  has 
commanded  us  to  “speak  the  truth  and  lie  not”? 

J.  Perhaps  it  is ; but  still  may  I not  seek  to  find  the  reason 
for  such  a command? 

M.  Certainly ; and  in  this  case  you  will  readily  find  what 
you  seek.  Truth  is  the  guide  of  our  life,  the  lamp  to  show  us 
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the  way.  Every  hour  of  the  clay,  at  every  turn  and  corner  of 
our  progress  in  the  journey  of  existence,  we  have  occasion  to 
ask,  “ Which  is  the  way?  ” and  we  want  the  truth  in  reply. 


Look  at  this  little  picture,  James.  See  yonder  hlack  clouds ; 
a storm  is  threatening.;  night  is  at  hand.  Here  is  a group  of 
children.  They  have  wandered  from  their  path ; they  are  lost ; 
and,  seeing  an  aged  man,  a stranger,  approach,  they  address 
him,  and  say,  “Pray,  sir,  tell  us  the  way.”  Now,  do  they  desire 
to  know  the  truth  ? 

J.  Certainly. 

M.  And  is  not  the  truth  important  to  them?  Ho  not  their 
lives  depend  upon  knowing  the  truth?  Would  not  a falsehood 
on  the  part  of  that  old  man,  designed  to  lead  them  astray,  he 
wicked,  cruel,  and  hateful  ? 

J.  Yes,  certainly,  mother. 

2£.  Well,  this  is  hut  one  example  of  the  importance  of  truth. 
If  you  are  going  on  a journey,  and  ask  the  way  or  the  distance 
or  the  best  means  of  traveling  or  the  expense,  you  want  the 
truth  in  reply.  Truth  is  indispensable  to  your  success  and 
welfare. 
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If  you  are  sick  and  you  seek  advice  of  a physician,  you  de- 
sire the  truth  in  reply.  Truth  may  save  your  life;  falsehood 
may  endanger,  perhaps  destroy  it. 

If  you  are  about  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  you  inquire 
into  the  facts  relating  to  it.  You  here  need  the  truth;  this 
alone  can  enable  you  to  proceed  with  safety. 

Sometimes  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  You 
e:o  to  a friend  and  ask  his  counsel.  You  desire  him  to  deal 

O 

fairly  with  you;  to  tell  you  truth,  not  falsehood ; for  the  former 
alone  can  guide  you  aright. 

If  your  mind  is  turned  to  the  duty  connected  with  a future 
existence,  how  needful,  how  unspeakably  needful,  is  the  truth, 


the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ! And  how  fearful, 
how  unspeakably  fearful,  is  falsehood  or  deception! 

And  let  me  say  one  thing  more:  when  you  find  a precept 

in  the  Bible,  you  may  reason  upon  it,  but  do  not  reject  it  because 
you  cannot  see  its  propriety.  Be  assured  that  there  is  good 
foundation  for  it,  even  though  you  cannot  readily  comprehend  it. 


LESSON  C LXXVI. 


£ Chafe,  to  fret  against. 

5 Dale,  a valley,  a low  place  between 
t hills. 


Era'grant,  sweet  of  smell,  odorous. 
Main,  the  great  sea,  the  ocean. 
Steai/jng,  moving  gently. 


Pronunciation. — Mead'ows,  not  med'durs;  whis'per,  not  wis'p>cr ; spir'it,  not 

sper’rit. 

Wher  e’er'  with  fair  doth  rhyme  , and  breath  with  death. 


GOD  SEEN  IN  II  IS  WORKS. 

1.  Loan,  where’er  my  footsteps  stray, 
Whether  through  the  meadows  gay. 
Over  mountain,  dale,  or  plain, 

Or  the  wide  and  rolling  main, 

Every  thing  I hear  and  see 
"Witness  bears,  O Lord ! of  Thee. 

2.  In  the  gentle  breath  of  dawn 
Stealing  o’er  the  flowery  lawn, 

Or  the  fragrant  western  breeze 
Sighing  through  the  shady  trees, 

I ean  hear  a whisper  say, 

God  is  round  thee  : — praise  and  pray. 
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3,  When  the  tempest,  loud  and  high, 
Rolls  along  the  darkening  sky, 

And  the  sea,  with  hollow  roar, 
Chafes  along  the  rocky  shore, 

Then  I hear  a spirit  say, 

God  is  present; — fear  and  pray. 

4.  Thus  all  things  I hear  and  see 
W ltness  bear,  O Lord  ! of  Thee ; 
Teaching  Thou  arjt  ever  nigh, 
Watching  me  with  careful  eye, 
And,  by  simplest  lessons  given, 
Training  me  fur  Thee  and  heaven. 


LESSON  CLXXVII. 


Char'ac-tf.rs,  persons  of  a dialogue. 
Cox-sid'eR-ate,  thoughtful,  regardful 
of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others. 


Re-spons-i-rii/i-tv,  the  state  of  being 
accountable  or  answerable  for  our 
actions. 


Pronunciation.  — Char'ac-ters,  not  cur-rad ters  : al'ways,  not  al'wuz;  lib'er-ty 
(sound  the  r)  ; i'ron  (i  urn). 

Pretty  with  witty  rhymes ; and  get  with  fret. 
BOYISHNESS. 

[The  characters  of  this  dialogue  are  two,  viz;  Alphonzo,  commonly 
called  Phonny,  a boy  about  ten  years  old;  and  bis  cousin  Wallace, 
a young  college- student  who  is  on  a visit  to  Phonny’s  mother.  These 
two  had  formed  a plan  to  take  a ride  on  horseback.  So  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  out,  on  which  occasion  the  following  conversation 
occurred.  Beechnut  is  the  name  of  a boy  living  in  the  family.] 

Phonny.  Now,  cousin  Wallace,  we  will  liave  a good  time. 
This  is  just  what  I like.  I would  rather  have  a good  ride  on 
horseback  than  any  thing  else.  But  I wish  they  would  some- 
times let  me  go  .by  myself. 

Wallace.  Well,  Phonny,  wbat  is  the  reason  they  will  not 
let  you  go  by  yourself  ? 

P.  I suppose  they  think  that  I am  not  old  enough.  But  I 
am  old  enough.  I shall  soon  be  eleven  years  old. 

W.  You  are  a well- grown  boy,  and  strong  enough  to  man- 
age a horse.  So  I do  not  think  that  your  age  is  exactly  the 
reason. 

P.  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason?  I do  not  know  any 
other. 

W.  I think  it  is* because  you  are  not  manly  enough.  You 
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might  be  more  manly  without  being  any  older;  and  then  peo- 
ple would  put  more  trust  in  you,  and  you  would  have  a great 
many  more  pleasures. 

P.  I am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  cousin ; I think  I am 
manly,  — very  manly.  You  think  me  childish  because  you 
saw  me  yesterday  swinging  on  the  garden-gate. 

IF.  I do  not  think  that  you  are  very  childish.  Perhaps  you 
are  as  manly  as  most  other  boys  of  your  age.  But  you  are 
growing  up  quite  fast,  and  are  getting  to  be  pretty  large.  It 
is  time  for  you  to  begin  to  show  some  of  the  carefulness  and 
considerateness  and  sense  of  responsibility  that  belong  to  men. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  childishness.  One  kind  is  very  harm- 
less. 

P.  What  kind  is  that? 

IF.  Why,  if  a boy,  as  he  grows  up,  continues  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  amusements  that  generally  please  young  children 
only,  that  is  boyishness  of  a harmless  kind.  For  instance, 
suppose  we  should  see  a young  man  of  eighteen  playing 
marbles  a great  deal,  we  should  say  he  is  boyish. 

So  if  you  were  to  have  a rattle,  or  any  other  such  toy,  for  a 
plaything,  kind  spend  a great  deal  of  time  playing  with  it,  we 
should  call  this  very  boyish  or  childish.  Still  that  kind  of  child- 
ishness does  little  harm,  and  we  should  leave  you  to  outgrow 
it  in  your  own  time. 

P.  What  kind  of  boyishness  do  you  mean,  then,  that  is  not 
harmless  ? 

IF  I mean  that  want  of  consideration  by  which  young 
persons  are  always  getting  themselves  and  others  into  trouble, 
for  the  sake  of  some  present  and  momentary  pleasure.  They 
see  the  pleasure,  and  they  grasp  at  it.  They  do  not  see  the 
consequences,  and  so  they  neglect  them. 

The  result  is  they  get  into  difficulty,  and  do  mischief.  Other 
people  lose  confidence  in  them,  and  so  they  have  to  be  restricted 
and  watched,  and  kept  to  limits  and  bounds,  when,  if  they 
were  a little  more  considerate  and  manly,  they  might  have 
much  greater  liberty,  and  many  more  pleasures. 

P.  I do  not  think  I have  this  sort  of  boyishness. 

IF  Perhaps  not ; but  to  show  you  exactly  what  I mean,  I 
will  give  some  cases.  Perhaps  they  are  true,  and  perhaps  they 
are  imaginary.  It  makes  no  difference  which  they  are. 

Once  there  was  a boy  who  came  down  early  one  winter  morn- 
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ing,  and,  after  warming  himself  a moment  by  the  parlor-tire, 
went  out  into  the  kitchen.  It  happened  to  be  ironing -day,  and 
the  girl  was  engaged  in  ironing  at  a great  table  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  We  will  call  the  girl’s  name  Dorothy. 

The  boy  seeing  Dorothy  at  this  work  wished  to  iron  some- 
thing himself.  So  Dorothy,  good-natured  soul,  gave  him  a flat- 
iron and  something  to  iron. 

P.  What  was  it  that  she  gave  him  to  iron  ? 

IF.  It  was  a towel  that  she  gave  him. 

P.  Oh,  a towel!  well,  go  on. 

IF.  The  boy  took  the  flat-iron  and  -went  to  work.  Presently, 
however,  he  thought  he  would  go  out  into  the  shed,  and  see  if 
the  snow  had  blown  in  during  the  night.  He  found  that  it 
had,  and  he  stopped  a few  minutes  to  play  with  the  drift. 

At  last  he  came  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  found,  when  he 
came  in,  that  Dorothy  had  finished  ironing  his  towel,  and  had 
put  it  away.  He  began  to  complain  of  her  for  doing  this,  and 
then,  in  order  to  punish  her,  as  he  said,  he  took  two  of  her 
flat-irons  and  ran  off  with  them,  and  hid  them  in  the  snow- 
drift. 

P.  Yes,  I did  hide  them.  But  then  I only  did  it  for  fun. 

IF  Was  the  fun  for  yourself  or  for  Dorothy? 

P.  Why,  for  myself. 

IF.  And  it  only  made  trouble  for  Dorothy? 

P.  Yes,  I suppose  it  did. 

IF.  That  is  the  kind  of  boyishness  I mean; — getting  fun  for 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  other  people;  and  making  them 
dislike  you,  and  feel  sorry  when  they  see  you  coming  and  glad 
when  you  go  away. 

P.  It  was  wrong  to  tease  Dorothy,  — and  childish  too, — I 
must  grant  it.  But  that  was  only  one  instance.  I never  did 
so  a second  time. 

IF.  There  is  another  case  that  I recollect.  I once  knew  a 
boy,  and  his  name  was — we  will  call  it  Johnny.  He  went  out 
into  the  barn,  and  he  wanted  something  to  do ; and  so  the  boy 
that  lived  there  gave  him  a certain  corner  to  take  charge  of 
and  keep  in  order. 

P.  What  was  that  boy’s  name? 

IF  Why,  we  will  call  him  Hazlenut. 

P.  Ah!  Johnny  and  Hazlenut!  now  I know  you  are  going 
to  tell  some  story  about  me  and  Beechnut.  Johnny  and  Ha- 
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zlenut, — Phonny  and  Beechnut!  Well,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  us  ? 

W.  {smiling.)  Hazlenut  gave  him  the  charge  of  a corner  of 
the  barn  where  some  harnesses  were  kept,  and  it  was  Johnny’s 
duty  to  keep  them  in  order.  One  day  Hazlenut  came  home, 
and  found  that  Johnny  had  taken  out  the  long  reins  from  the 
harness,  and  had  fastened  them  to  the  branches  of  two  trees 
in  the  back- yard,  to  make  a swing;  and  then  he  had  loaded 
the  swing  with  so  many  children  as  to  break  it  down. 

P.  Yes,  I did  that  too ; but  I did  not  think  the  reins  would 
break. 

IV.  I know  it.  You  did  not  think.  That  is  the  very  sort 
of  boyishness  I am  speaking  of.  A boy  does  not  think.  Men, 
generally,  before  they  do  any  new  or  unusual  thing,  stop  to 
consider  what  the  consequences  will  be ; but  boys  go  on  head- 
long, and  find  out  the  consequences  when  they  come. 


LESSON  C LXXVIII. 


Bra'cing,  strength-giving. 

Gen'er-ous,  free  to  give,  bountiful. 
Glis'ten  ( gliss’n ),  to  sparkle  with  light. 


La'bored  (la'burd), produced  with  effort. 
Sen'ti-ment,  expression  of  feeling. 
Stint,  limit,  restriction. 


Pronunciation. — Con-tem'plate  (accent  the  second  syllable);  dew'y,  not  doo'y; 
cleans' er  (clenz'er),  quan'ti-ty,  not  quan'ty. 

Draught  rhymes  with  craft ; ca-na'ry  with  Ma'ry. 

THE  USES  OF  WATER. 

Well,  Robert,  said  a teacher  to  one  of  his  pupils,  I hope 
you  enjoyed  your  walk  to  the  waterfall. 

Robert.  No,  sir,  I did  not  enjoy  the  walk.  I found  it  very 
dull.  I forgot  my  gun  and  fishing-tackle,  else  I might  have 
had  some  sport  with  the  trout,  or  a shot  at  a squirrel  or  a pheasant. 

Teacher.  I rejoice  that  they  escaped  your  destructive  incli- 
nations. But  where  did  you  leave  your  companions  ? 

R.  They  lagged  behind,  looking  at  the  water,  and  talking 
about  one  thing  and  another.  But  here  they  come.  ( Enter 
William  ancl  Mary .)  Why,  Mary,  how  your  eyes  sparkle!  you 
must  have  found  some  fun  after  I left  you. 

Mary.  Oh,  the  pleasantest  walk!  And  the  waterfall  was 
so  beautiful ! As  soon  as  Robert  was  gone,  and  we  were  not 
afraid  of  being;  laughed  at.  we  stood  on  the  bank  and  shouted: — 
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“ Now  hear  how  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore! 

There  it  lies  darkling,  and  here  it  comes  sparkling  ; 

Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 

Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing ■ 

And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 

And  dashing  and  splashing  and  flashing  and  clashing- 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  forever  are  blending, 

All  at  once  and  all  o’er,  with  a mighty  uproar.” 

William.  And  it  would  have  done  your  ears  good  to  hear 
Mary  echo  the  chorus: — 

“ And  thus  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore.” 

31.  As  I gazed  at  the  cascade, 

“Rising  and  leaping,  sinking  and  creeping,  swelling  and  sweeping,” 

I could  not  help  exclaiming,  “What  a beautiful  thing  is  water!” 

T.  This  very  morning  I uttered  the  same  sentiment.  Tak- 
ing my  usual  early  ride,  I heard  a noise, — “ puff — puff— puff!” — 
resembling  the  labored  breathing  of  some  monstrous  animal, 
resounding  through  the  forest. 

The  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  the 
direction  of  the 
river.  I guided 
my  horse  thith- 
erward, and  as  I 
reached  an  open 
place  on  the 
shore,  a steam- 
boat came  in 
view. 

I reined  in  my 
horse  to  contem- 
plate the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  brilliant  morning,  the  fresh, 
bracing  air,  the  dewy  foliage,  the  song  of  birds,  the  boat  her- 
self moving  onward  like  a living  creature,  filled  my  soul  with 
delight. 

The  water  was  pure  and  clear  as  crystal.  And  how  spark- 
ling and  bright,  as  the  ripples  glistened  in  the  sunbeams!  The 
dew-drops  hung  like  diamonds  on  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
like  Mary  I exclaimed,  “What  a beautiful  thing  is  water!” 

What  a beautiful  mirror  it  makes  when  the  wind  is  hushed, 
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showing  us  on  its  smooth  surface  the  trees,  the  houses,  and 
every  thing  on  the  shore. 

And  what  beauty  water  has  when  the  cold  turns  it  into 
crystals  in  the  ice,  the  snow,  and  the  frost. 

When  last  night’s  snow  hangs  lightly  on  the  trees, 

And  all  the  cedars  and  the  pines  are  white 
With  the  new  glory,— 

it  is  the  same  pure,  clean  thing  then  as  it  is  when  it  runs  in 
the  brook,  or  forms  the  dew-drop,  or  falls  in  a gentle  shower. 

11.  Well,  for  my  part,  I do  not  care  much  for  its  beauty. 
I like  things  that  are  of  use.  A waterfall  may  be  a pretty  sight, 
but  I like  it  best  when  it  puts  in  motion  the  wheels  of  mills 
and  factories.  I like  to  see  boats  and  ships  and  steamers  on 
its  surface. 

T.  Water  is  the  world’s  cleanser.  It  washes  every  thing. 
See  how  dusty  every  thing  looks  after  a long  dry  time.  Even 
the  grass  and  the  leaves  are  covered  with  dust.  But  let  a 
brisk  shower  come,  and  how  changed  the  scene!  The  trees, 
the  flowers,  and  the  grass  look  as  clean  and  fresh  and  bright 
as  the  washed  face  of  a beautiful  child. 

IV.  And  how  animals  love  to  wash  themselves  in  the  water! 
See  the  clog  rush  into  it,  and  then,  on  coming  out,  give  himself 
a thorough  shaking. 

31.  It  is  amusing  to  sec  my  canary  take  his  morning  bath 
in  his  cup  of  water.  How  he  makes  the  water  fly  as  he  flut- 
ters his  wings! 

T.  Did  you  ever  think  that  the  air  every  once  in  a while 
needs  washing? 

11.  The  air  need  washing!  Surely  you  jest.  Look  up  and 
see  how  clean  it  is. 

T.  The  air  needs  washing,  just  as  much  as  you  and  every 
thing  else  in  the  world.  Even  when  it  seems  cleanest  there 
are  some  things  in  it  that  would  be  very  bad  for  us  if  they 
remained  there.  They  would  produce  disease  in  us.  They 
would  be  injurious  to  other  animals  also,  and  even  to  plants. 

The  air  therefore  must  every  now  and  then  have  a washing 
to  purify  it ; and  every  time  that  it  rains  you  can  think  of  the 
air  as  taking  a shower-bath  for  this  purpose. 

IV.  I understand  now  how  water  is  the  world’s  cleanser. 
It  washes  every  thing,  even  the  air. 

T.  But  besides  being  the  world’s  cleanser,  it  is  the  world’s 
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drink.  It  is  the  drink  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  man  and 
beast  The  plants  drink  it  from  the  ground  by  the  mouths  in 
their  roots.  A great  part  of  the  sap  is  water. 

We  use  water  so  constantly  as  a drink  that  we  do  not  think 
how  good  and  refreshing  it  is.  W e think  of  this  once  in  a 
while  when  we  happen  to  be  very  thirsty. 

When  one  is  parched  with  fever  he  thinks  of  cold  water  as 
the  very  best  thing  on  the  earth ; and  when  he  is  asleep  he 
dreams  of  the  well  or  spring  from  which  he  drank  so  often  in 
his  childhood. 

2f.  I have  heard  the  story  of* a lady  who  went  far  away 
from  her  home  to  a southern  country,  and  was  taken  sick  with 
yellow-fever.  She  became  delirious,  and  talked  all  the  time  of 
a pump  that  was  behind  the  house  where  she  used  to  live  long 
before,  and  kept  begging  for  water  from  that  pump. 

IV.  I remember  too  of  reading  an  account  of  persons  in  a 
shipwreck  escaping  in  a boat  from  a sinking  ship.  They  lived 
almost  without  food  or  water  for  many  days.  How  careful  they 
were  not  to  waste  a drop  of  the  small  quantity  they  happened 
to  have!  Each  drank  but  little*  though  they  were  in  agony 
from  thirst. 

And  when  it  was  all  gone,  they  would  have  given  all  they 
were  worth  for  the  smallest  draught  of  fresh  water.  Water, 
water,  was  almost  the  only  thing  they  could  think  of.  They 
prayed  for  rain  that  they  might  only  catch  some  water. 

JL  But  why  not  dip  up  the  water  of  the  sea  and  quench  | 
their  thirst  ? \ 

TV.  The  water  of  the  sea  is  salt,  you  know.  It  is  not  fit  ? 
to  drink.  The  sight  of  it  only  made  their  sufferings  more  | 
dreadful.  There  was  water  all  around  them,  but  it  only  mocked  } 
them  with  its  briny  waves.  $ 

yi  Water — water  every  where,  and  all  the  boards  did  shrink.  ? 

Water — water  every  where — but  not  a drop  to  drink.  \ 

One  man  who  had  been  in  a boat  for  some  days  without  wa-  | 
ter  said  that  in  all  his  after-life  it  always  seemed  to  him  wrong  ij 
to  waste  pure,  fresh  water,  and  he  could  never  use  it  as  freely  < 
as  he  had  done  before  his  shipwreck.  } 

TV.  What  a good  thing  it  is  that  water  is  so  plentiful.  j 

T.  How  thankful  then  ought  we  to  be  to  God  for  this  most  i 
; precious  gift  in  such  abundance  that  we  can  use  it  without  stint  5 

» i 
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or  measure ! — in  such  abundance, indeed,  that  when  we  want 
| to  speak  of  any  thing  as  very  free  and  common  we  say  it  is 
l as  free  as  water ! But  we  do  not  merely  drink  water : it  is 
\ mixed  up  with  every  thing  we  eat.  All  fruits  contain  much 
\ water. 

I IF.  I suppose  that  is  the  way  the  watermelon  gets  its  name. 
' T.  Yes,  the  watermelon  consists  almost  entirely  of  water 
\ mixed  with  a little  sugar.  Most  of  the  sap  of  trees  and 
\ plants  is  water.  So  also  is  it  with  the  blood. 

\ More  than  three  quarters  of  your  blood  is  water.  Without 
\ it  the  blood  could  not  How  in  your  veins  and  arteries.  A man 
\ of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 7 weight  contains  one  hun- 
j dred  and  twenty  pounds  of  water. 

ij  Then,  too,  the  air  is  full  of  water  in  the  shape  of  cloud  or 
I vapor.  Even  in  the  brightest  and  clearest  day  there  is  a great 
I deal  of  water  mixed  up  with  the  air. 

I J\I.  Why  do  we  not  see  the  water  that  is  in  the  air? 

\ T.  Sometimes  you  do  see  it.  You  see  it  in  your  breath  on 
£ a very  cold  day.  You  see  it  too  in  a fog.  It  is  from  the  air 
i that  springs,  fountains,  and  wells  are  replenished,  and  brooks 
5 and  rivers  derive  their  supplies.  Mary’s  favorite  cascade  would 
i soon  disappear,  if  the  generous  air  did  not  yield  its  stores  of 
5 water  to  sustain  it. 

j R.  And  my  trout-stream  would  share  the  same  kite.  We 
| must  not  forget  that  fishes  owe  their  existence  to  water. 

\ T.  There  is  a world  of  life  in  the  water.  It  is  so  much  out 
| of  sight  that  we  do  not  think  much  about  it.  We  get  glimpses 
* of  this  water-world  only  now  and  then,  and  do  not  think  how 
\ many  animals  there  are  that  live  in  the  brooks  and  rivers  and 
ponds  and  seas. 

IF.  Do  any  animals  besides  fishes  live  in  the  water  ? 

T.  Besides  the  fishes  that  swim  in  the  water,  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  animals  that  live  on  the  bottom.  You  are  familiar 
with  oysters  and  crabs  and  lobsters,  and  there  are  multitudes 
of  animals  that  live  in  beautiful  shell  houses,  some  of  which 
are  very  small,  and  countless  as  the  sands  with  which  they  are 
mingled. 

IF.  I have  heard  it  said  that  hundreds  of  living  beings 
sometimes  exist  in  a single  small  drop  of  water. 

T.  Yes,  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  living  beings  have 
been  seen  by  the  microscope  in  a single  drop  of  water. 
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LESSON  O L X X I X . 


Em  rank'ment,  a causeway,  or  bank, 
raised  along  a river  or  the  shore  of  a 
eea,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  wa- 
ters ; a levee,  or  dike. 


In-un-da'tion,  a flood,  an  overflow  of 
water  over  the  land. 

Post,  a station,  a place  which  it  is  one  s 
duty  to  maintain. 


Pronunciation. — Stat'ue  ( stat’yoo ),  not  stal'oo ; lev  el,  not  lev'le  , trickling,  not 
trick' lin;  fellow,  not  fd'lur ; reg'u-lar,  not  reg'lur. 

A RESOLUTE  BOY. 

1.  Holland  is  a very  low  and  flat  country.  Much,  of  it  is 
Lelow  the  level  of  the  sea.  Were  it  not  for  the  extensive 
embankments  which  have  been  built  by  the  people  to  keep  out 
the  sea,  the  whole  country  would  be  only  a vast  salt  marsh. 

2.  Instead  of  roads  they  have  canals.  These  are  very  eas- 
ily built,  and  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  sea,  which  is  let 
in  through  great  wooden  gates  built  in  the  embankments.  In 
spite  of  all  their  care,  inundations  sometimes  happen,  which  do 
immense  damage. 

3.  When  the  tide  is  high  the  water  dashes  against  the  em- 
bankments,  which  are  composed  of  sand ; and  although  at  first 
only  a little  breach  is  made,  yet  the  loose  sand  gives  way  by 
degrees,  until  sometimes  it  works  a passage,  and  pours  in 
with  resistless  fury,  washing  every  thing  before  it  — houses, 
cattle,  people,  and  all.  Such  deplorable  accidents  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  great  care  in  watching  for  the  first  appearance 
of  a break  and  immediately  stopping  it. 

4.  One  night  a little  Hollander,  about  six  years  old,  was 
coming  home  very  late.  He  had  been  away  for  the  doctor  for 
his  sick  mother.  As  he  was  passing  along  near  one  of  the 
embankments  he  heard  the  trickling  of  water. 

5.  It  was  so  dark  that  he  had  to  hunt  around  for  some  time 
before  he  found  it ; but  at  last  he  discovered  that  between  the 
side  of  one  of  the  gates  and  the  bank  there  was  a little  hole 
worn,  through  which  the  water  was  trickling  in  quite  a stream. 

6.  He  was  a little  fellow,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  if  the  water  was  left  to  run  long,  it  would  soon  wear  a 
larger  hole,  and  very  likely  burst  through  in  a regular  inunda- 
tion before  morning. 

7.  He  tried  to  stop  the  hole  with  sand  and  little  sticks,  but 
the  water  still  trickled  through.  In  the  dark  he  could  find  noth- 
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ing  which,  would  stop  it ; so  what  did  he  do?  He  thrust  in 
his  little  fist,  which  effectually  stopped  the  water. 

8.  But  after  a while  he  began  to  grow  sleepy  and  chilly. 
He  wanted  to  take  his  hand  out,  for  his  arm  ached,  and  he 
thought  of  home  and  his  warm  bed.  But,  like  a hero  as  he 
was,  he  stood  to  his  post. 

9.  His  head  nodded,  and  he  almost  fell  asleep;  but  the 
thought  that  he  was  preventing  so  much  danger  and  trouble  to 
his  family,  to  the  whole  village,  perhaps  to  the  whole  country, 
gave  him  strength,  and  he  stood  to  his  post! 

10.  Yery  early  in  the  morning  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
who  had  started  out  to  look  for  him,  found  him  nodding  mid 
•shivering  at  the  gate,  but  still  at  his  post.  You  may  well  be- 
lieve that  they  were  delighted  with  the  prudence  and  bravery 
of  the  little  fellow. 

11.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  country  heard  of 

it,  even  the  king  himself,  who  ordered  a monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  honor,  and,  on  the  top  of  it,  a marble  statue  of  the  little 
hero.  root. 


LESSON  CLXXX, 


Lou'is-vii.le  (Loo'is-vil),  the  largest 
city  of  Kentucky,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio.  Steam- 
boats ascend  to  Louisville  by  means 
of  a canal  around  the  falls. 

Kew'foundland  (New’ fund-land),  a 


large  island  on  the  north -.east  coast  of 
America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St, 
Lawrence.  The  breed  of  Newfound- 
land dogs  is  celebrated  for  size,  saga- 
city, and  fidelity.  They  are  very  fond 
of  water,  and  excel  as  swimmers. 


i 


Pronunciation. — Wid'ow,  not  wtd'der  ; canal',  not  ca-nawl' ; a'pron  (a'purri) , 
noth'ing  (nuth'ing)  ; on'ly  with  lonely  rhymes , and  boat  with  note. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  RIVER. 

1.  Returning  from  a visit  to  New-Orleans,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  passage  in  a fine  steamer  with  but  few 
passengers.  After  a week  of  charming  weather,  we  reached 
in  safety  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

2.  Among  the  ladies  one  especially  interested  us.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a wealthy  planter,  and  with  an  only  child 
was  returning  to  her  father’s  house. 

3.  Her  devotion  to  the  child  was  very  touching ; the  eyes 
of  the  old  black  nurse  would  fill  with  tears  as  she  besought 
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her  mistress  not  to  love  that  boy  too  much,  or  the  Lord 
would  take  him  away  from  her. 

4.  We  passed  through  the  canal  at  Louisville,  and  stopped 
a few  minutes  at  the  wharf.  The  nurse,  wishing  to  get  a sight 
of  the  city,  walked  out  on  the  guard  at  the  back  of  the  boat, 
with  the  babe  m her  arms.  The  child,  while  she  was  standing 
thus  near  the  railing,  by  a sudden  effort  sprung  from  her  arms 
into  the  terrible  current  that  sweeps  toward  the  falls,  and  in- 
stantly sunk  in  the  water. 

5.  The  confusion  which  ensued  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  sitting  in  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  quietly 
reading  a book.  Rising  in  haste,  he  asked  for  some  article 
the  child  had  worn. 

6.  The  nurse  handed  him  a tiny  apron  which  had  been  torn 
off  in  her  efforts  to  retain  the  babe  in  her  arms. 

7.  Turning  to  a splendid  Newfoundland  dog  that  was 
eagerly  watching  his  countenance,  the  gentleman  pointed  first 
to  the  apron,  and  then  to  the  spot  where  the  child  had  gone 
under.  In  an  instant  the  noble  dog  leaped  into  the  rushing 
water,  and  likewise  disappeared. 

8.  By  this  time  the  excitement  had  become  intense;  and 
some  persons  on  shore,  supposing  that  the  dog  was  lost  as 
well  as  the  child,  procured  a boat  and  started  off  to  search  for 
the  body. 


9.  Just  at  this  moment  the  dog  was  seen  in  the  river  at  a 
distance,  with  something  in  his  mouth.  Bravely  he  struggled 
with  the  wavesr  but  it  was  evident  that  his  strength  was  fast 
failing.  More  than  one  breast  gave  a sigh  of  relief  as  the 
boat  reached  him,  and  it  was  announced  that  he  had  the  child, 
and  that  it  was  still  alive.  They,  were  brought  on  board,— 
the  dos  and  the  child. 


10.  After  one  fond  embrace,  one  long  look  to  make  sure 
that  the  child  was  really  unharmed,  the  young  mother  rushed 
forward,  and,  sinking  beside  the  dog,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

11.  None  could  view  the  sight  unmoved;  and  as  she 
caressed  and  kissed  his  shaggy  head,  she  looked  up  to  his 
owner,  and  said, — 

I am  rich;  take  hun- 


12.  “O  sir,  I must  have  this  dog! 
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dreds — thousands — whatever  you  like — but  give  me  the 
preserver  of  my  child.” 

13.  The  gentleman  smiled,  and,  patting  the  dog’s  head, 
said,  “I  am  very  glad,  madam,  he  has  been  of  service  to 
you,  but  nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  me  to  part  with 
him.” 

14.  The  dog  looked  as  if  he  perfectly  understood  what 
they  were  talking  about.  Giving  his  sides  a shake,  he  laid 
himself  down  at  his  master’s  feet,  with  an  expression  in  his 
large  eyes  that  said  as  plain  as  words,  “No,  nothing  shall 
part  us.” 


LESSON  CLXXXI. 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

1.  Little  by  little  the  bird  builds  her  nest; 

Little  by  little  the  sun  sinks  to  rest; 

Little  by  little  the  waves  in  their  glee 
Smooth  the  rough  rocks  by  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

2.  Drop  after  drop  falls  the  soft  summer  shower; 

Leaf  upon  leaf  grows  the  cool  forest-bower; 

Grain  heaped  on  grain  forms  the  mountain  so  high 
That  its  cloud-capped  summit  is  lost  to  the  eye. 

3.  Little  by  little  the  bee  to  her  cell 

Brings  the  sweet  honey,  and  garners  it  well ; 

Little  by  little  the  ant  layeth  by, 

From  the  summer’s  abundance,  the  winter’s  supply. 

4.  Minute  by  minute,  so  passes  the  day ; 

Hour  after  hour  years  are  gliding  away. 

The  moments  improve  until  life  be  past, 

And,  little  by  little,  grow  wise  to  the  last. 


I CAN. 

“ I can ! ” climbs  to  the  mountain  top,  and  plows  the  billowy  main ; 
It  lifts  the  hammer  in  the  shop,  and  drives  the  saw  and  plane ; 

’Tis  fearless  in  the  battle-shock,  and  always  leads  the  van 
Of  Young  America’s  brave  sons,  — that  never  quailed  nor  ran. 
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£ Con-found'ed,  dismayed,  put  to  confu- 
\ sion 

$ Con-vui.s' ive-ly,  with  violent  emotion. 
i De  lir'i-um.  a disordered  and  wander- 
£ ing  state  of  mind,  wildness. 

> Fiien'zy,  violent  agitation  of  mind,  ap- 
t proaching  madness. 

I Knell,  the  sound  of  a bell  announcing 
£ a death. 

\ Ma’am,  contraction  of  madam . 


Ra'di-ant,  bright  and  glowing. 

Rec-ug-ni'tion,  act  of  knowing  a per- 
son. 

Sens'i-tive,  possessing  quick  and  acute 
feeling. 

Spell'-bound,  stopped  by  some  irresist- 
ible power. 

Steal,  to  move  softly. 

Tab' let,  smooth,  flat  surface. 

Un-swerv'ing,  unvarying,  rigid,  exact. 


5 Pronunciation. — Ate,  not  et , elm,  not  el'um  , fore'head  ffor'ed);  fer'ul e (fer'- 
\ ril) ; ra'di-ant,  not  ra'jent ; sol'emn,  not  sol'luvi ; tort'ure,  not  torch' ur. 


AUNT  RUTH’S  STORY. 

1.  It  was  a winter’  twilight.  A lady,  whose  hair  old 
Time  had  silvered,  sat  musing  by  the  fireside.  Suddenly 
the  door  opened,  and  light -footsteps  bounded  to  her  side. 

2.  “Well,  Bessie,”  said  the  old  lady,  laying  her  hands 
lovingly  on  the  child’s  sunny  ringlets,  “have  you  had  a pleas- 
ant walk?” — “Delightful,  aunt  Ruth;  and  now  please  tell  me 
one  of  your  stories.” 

3.  Bessie  was  an  orphan.  She  had  come  to  visit  her  aunt, 
of  whose  heart  she  had  at  once  taken  possession  by  her  win- 
ning ways  and  loving  disposition. 

4.  But  aunt  Ruth’s  eyes  were  of  the  clear-seeing  sort,  and 
she  soon  discovered  that  Bessie  did  not  always  tell  the  truth, 
and  seemed  to  care  but  little  when  detected  in  a falsehood. 

5.  Now,  if  there  was  any  one  trait  for  which  aunt  Ruth 
was  above  all  distinguished,  it  was  her  unswerving  truthful- 
ness. The  language  of  her  heart  was,  “A liar  shall  not  stand 
in  my  sight.” 

6.  “Get  your  cricket,  dear,  and  come  close  beside  me.”  In 
a moment  the  blue  eyes  were  upturned  to  her  aunt’s  face. 

7.  “I  am  old  now,  Bessie,”  and  she  tenderly  stroked  that 
fair  brow,  “and  my  memory  is  failing.  But  I can  recall  the 
time  when  I was  a little  dancing,  sunny-haired  girl  like  you. 
You  open  your  eyes  in  wonder;  but,  if  your  life  is  spared,  you 
will,  before  you  know  it,  be  an  old  woman,  like  aunt  Ruth. 

8.  “In  those  young  days  I was  in  a spelling-class  at  school 
with  a little  girl  named  Amy,  a sweet-tempered  sensitive  child, 
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and  a very  good  scholar.  Yet  I did  not  quite  like  her,  be- 
cause she  often  went  above  me  in  the  class,  when,  but  for  her, 
I should  have  stood  at  the  head. 

9.  “One  day  in  our  spelling -class  our  teacher  gave  out  the 
word  receive.  In  her  usual  low  voice  Amy  spelt,  r-e-c-e-i-v-e, 
receive. 

10.  “ Her  teacher,  misunderstanding  her,  said  quickly, 
‘Wrong — the  next,’ but  turning  to  her  again,  asked,  ‘Hid  you 
not  spell  it  c-i-e-v-e  f ’ — ‘No,  ma’am,  I said  c-e-i-v- <?.’ 

11.  “The  teacher,  still  in  doubt,  looked  at  me,  and  inquired, 
‘You  heard,  Ruth;  how  was  it?’  A wicked  thought  occurred 
to  me,- — to  disgrace  her  and  raise  myself.  I yielded  to  the 
temptation.  I deliberately  answered,  ‘Amy  said  c-i-e-v-e.'’ 

12.  “.The  teacher  turned  towards  her,  but,  confounded  by 
my  accusation,  Amy  was  silent,  while  her  flushed  face  and 
streaming  eyes  had  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

13.  “‘Amy,’  said  the  teacher  sternly,  ‘I  did  not  expect  an 
untruth  from  you.  Go  now  to  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  re- 
member to  remain  after  school.’ 

14.  “I  had  triumphed;  Amy  was  disgraced ; I stood  proudly 
at  the  head  of  my  class ; but  I was  not  happy. 

15.  “When  school  was  dismissed  I pretended  that  I had 
lost  something,  and  lingered  in  the  hall.  I heard  the  teacher 
say,-  ‘Amy,  come  here,’  and  then  I caught  the'  light  footsteps 
of  the  gentle  child. 

16  “ ‘How  could  you  tell  that  falsehood?’ — ‘Miss  R- 


I did  not  tell  a falsehood;’  but  even  as  she  denied  it,  I could 
see  through  the  keyhole  that,  in  her  grief  at  the  charge  and 
her  dread  of  punishment,  she  stood  trembling  like  a culprit. 

17.  “‘Hold  out  your  hand.’  There  I stood  as  if  spell- 
bound. Stroke  after  stroke  of  the  hard  ferule  fell  upon  the 
small  white  hand  of  the  innocent  child.  You  may  well  hide 
your  eyes  from  me,  Bessie.  Oh,  why  did  I not  speak?  Every 
blow  went  to  my  heart,  but  I would  not  confess  my  sin,  and 
so  I stole  softly  from  the  door. 

18.  “As  I lingered  on  the  way  Amy  walked  slowly  along, 
with  her  books  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  wiped 
away  the  tears,  which  would  not  cease  to  flow.  Her  sobs, 
seeming  to  come  from  a breaking  heart,  sank  deep  into  my  own. 
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19.  “As  she  walked  weeping  on.  her  foot  stumbled;  she 
fell,  and  her  books  were  scattered  on  the  ground.  I picked 
them  up  and  handed  them  to  her.  Turning  towards  me  her 
soft  blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  in  the  sweetest  tones  she 
said,  ‘ Thank  you,  Ruth.’ 

20.  “When  I reached  home,  ‘What  is  the  use?’ said  I to 
myself ; ‘ nobody  knows  it,  and  why  should  I be  so  miserable  ? ’ 

I resolved  to  throw  off  the  hated  burden,  and  going  into  the 
parlor,  I laughed  and  talked  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

21.  “But  the  load  on  my  poor  heart  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  I needed  no  one,  Bessie,  to  tell  me  the  wages  of  sin. 
Who  can  withstand  the  anger  of  an  offended  God? 

22.  “At  length  I went  to  my  room.  I could  not  pray,  and 
so,  hurrying  to  my  bed,  I resolutely  shut  , my  eyes.  But  sleep 
would  not  come  to  me.  The  ticking  of  the  old  clock  in  the 
hall  seemed  every  moment  to  grow  louder,  as  if  reproaching 
me,  and  when  it  slowly  told  the  hours  of  the  night  it  smote 
upon  my  ear  like  a knell. 

23.  “I  turned  and  turned  on  my  little  pillow,  but  it  was 
filled  with  thorns.  Those  sweet  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  tears, 
were  ever  before  me;  the  repeated  blows  of  the  hard  ferule 
were  ever  sounding  in  my  ears. 

24.  “At  length,  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  I left  my  bed 
and  sat  down  bj  the  window.  The  noble  elms  stood  peaceful 
in  the  moonlight,  the  shadow  of  their  spreading  branches  lying 
tremulous  on  the  ground.  The  white  fence,  the  graveled  walks, 
the  perfect  quietness  in  which  every  thing  was  wrapped,  seemed 
to  mock  my  restlessness,  while  the  solemn  midnight  sky  filled 

: me  with  an  awe  I never  felt  before.  All,  Bessie!  a guilty 
: conscience  and  an  angry  God  are  too  hard  for  a child  to 
wrestle  with.  \ 

25.  “As  I turned  from  the  window  my  eyes  rested  on  the  \ 
snow-white  coverlet  of  my  little  bed,  a birthday-gift  from  my  \ 
aged  mother.  All  her  maternal  kindness  rushed  upon  my  soul.  < 

| I felt  her  dying  hand  on  my  head.  I heard  once  more  her  \ 
| fluttering  voice  as  she  fervently  besought  the  blessing  of  \ 
; Heaven  upon  her  first-born — ‘Oh,  make  her  a truthful,  holy  ; 
; child.’  | 

26.  “I  tried  to  banish  from  my  thoughts  this  last  prayer  jj 
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I of  my  dying  mother ; but  the  more  resolute  my  purpose,  the 
f more  distinctly  did  those  pleading  tones  tall  upon  my  heart, 

\ till,  bowing  upon  the  window,  I wept  convulsively.  But  tears, 
l Bessie,  could  2,'ive  me  no  relief. 

7 O 

\ 27.  “My  agony  became  every  moment  more  intense,  till  at 

| length  I rushed  almost  in  terror  to  my  father’s  bedside: — tFa- 
| ther ! father ! ’ but  I could  say  no  more. 

28.  “Tenderly  putting  his  arm  around  me,  he  laid  my 
throbbing  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  gently  soothed  me  till  I 
could  explain  my  grief.  Then  how  fervently  did  he  pray  to 
Heaven  that  his  sinning  child  might  be  forgiven ! 

29.  “ ‘Dear  father,  will  you  go  with  me  to-night  to  see  poor 
Amy?’ — ‘To-morrow  morning  we  will  go,  my  child.’ 

30.  “ Delay  was  torture ; but,  striving  to  suppress  my  dis- 
appointment, I received  my  father’s  kiss,  and  went  back  to  my 
room.  But  slumber  still  fled  from  my  weary  eyelids.  My 
longing  to  beg  Amy’s  forgiveness  amounted  to  frenzy. 

31.  “After  watching  for  the  morning  for  hours,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  my  anguish  became  so  intolerable  that  I fled  once  more 
to  my  father,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks,  I 
knelt  by  his  side,  beseeching  him  to  go  with  me  to  Amy  that 
minute;  adding,  ‘She  may  die  before  she  has  forgiven  me.’ 

32.  “He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  burning  cheek,  and,  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  replied,  ‘I  will  go  with  you,  my  child.’ 

33.  “In  a few  minutes  we  were  on  our  way.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  cottage,  we  perceived  lights  hurrying  from  one 
room  to  another.  My  father  softly  opened  the  gate,  and  we 
entered  in  silence. 


34.  “The  doctor,  who  was  just  leaving  the  door,  seemed 
greatly  surprised  to  meet  us  there  at  that  hour.  In  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  he  told  us  that  Amy  was  sick  with  a brain-fever. 

35.  “ ‘Her  mother  tells  me,’  he  continued,  ‘that  she  has  not 
been  well  for  some  days,  but  that  she  was  unwilling  to  remain 
from  school.  She  came  home  yesterday  afternoon,  it  seems, 
very  unlike  herself.  She  ate  no  supper,  but  sat  at  the  table 
mute,  as  if  stupefied  with  grief.  Her  mother  tried  every  way 
to  draw  from  her  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  but  in  vain.  She 
went  to  bed  with  the  same  broken-hearted  appearance,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  I was  summoned.  In  her  delirium  she  has 
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"been  calling  upon  you,  dear  Ruth,  beseeching  you,  with  the 
most  mournful  earnestness,  to  pity  and  to  save  her.’ 

36.  “Bessie,  may  you  never  know  how  his  words  pierced 
my  heart!  My  earnest  plea  to  see  Amy  prevailed  with  her 
widowed  mother.  Taking  my  hand,  she  led  me  to  the  sick 
chamber. 

37.  “As  I looked  on  the  sweet  sufferer,  all  hope  deserted 
me.  The  shadows  of  death  were  already  on  her  forehead  and 
in  her  large  blue  eyes.  Kneeling  by  her  bed,  in  whispered 
words  my  heart  pleaded,  oh,  so  earnestly!  for  forgiveness. 
But  when  I looked  entreatingly  towards  her  there  was  no 
recognition  in  her  delirious  gaze.  No,  Bessie!  I never  was 
to  be  comforted  by  the  assurance  of  her  pardon. 

38.  “When  I next  saw  Amy  she  was  asleep.  The  bright 
flush  had  faded  from  her  cheek,  whose  marble  paleness  was 
shaded  by  her  long  eyelashes.  Delirium  had  ceased ; her  ach- 
ing heart  was  still.  That  small  white  hand,  which  had  been 
held  out  trembling  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  hard  ferule, 
now  lay  lovingly  folded  within  the  other.  Never  again  would 
tears  flow  from  those  gentle  eyes,  nor  that  bosom  heave  with 
sorrow.  That  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  death. 

39.  “My  grief  was  wilder  than  that  mother’s  whom  I had 
robbed  of  her  child.  She  forgave  me ; but  I could  not  forgive 
myself.  A long,  long  winter  followed.  My  sufferings  threw 
me  into  a fever,  and  in  my  delirium  I called  continually  upon 
Amy. 

40.  “But  God  listened  to  the  prayers  of  my  dear  father, 
and  raised  me  from  this  sickness.  And  when  the  light  foot- 
steps of  spring  were  seen  upon  the  green  earth,  and  early 
flowers  were  springing  up  around  the  grave  of  Amy,  for  the 
first  time  I was  allowed  to  visit  it. 

41.  “My  head  swam  as  I read  on  the  white  tablet : — 


ABV1Y  SINCLAIR. 

jfcll  asleep  .September  3b, 


42.  “I  knelt  beside  that  fresh  turf,  and  offered,  as  I trust, 
the  prayer  of  penitence.  I was  there  relieved,  and  strength- 
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ened  too,  Bessie,”  said  aunt  Ruth,  as  she  laid  her  hand  ten- 
derly upon  the  young  head  bowed  down  upon  her  lap. 

43.  Poor  Bessie's  tears  had  long  been  flowing,  and  now  her 
grief  seemed  beyond  control.  Nor  did  her  aunt  attempt  con- 
solation ; for  she  hoped  there  was  a healing  in  that  sorrow. 

44.  The  scene  was  never  forgotten  by  Bessie ; for,  in  that 
dim  hour,  from  the  depths  of  her  repentant  tears,  a light  datvned 
upon  her  brighter  than  morning.  That  sweet  young  face, 
lovely  as  a May-morning,  but  whose  beauty  had  often  been 
marred  by  deceit  and  falsehood,  grew  radiant  in  the  clear  light 
of  the  truthful  resolution  which  was  born  in  her  soul. 


LESSON  CLXXXIII. 


Be-guile',  literally, to  deceive  or  delude ; 
as  used  in  this  hymn,  to  elude  some- 
thing disagreeable  by  pleasing  means. 


De'vi-ous,  remote,  out  of  the  known 
way. 

G r.  e is  e , ground,  country,  region. 


Pronunciation. — Pasture,  not  pas’ckur : fer'til q (fer'til);  ate,  not  ct. 

THE  LORD  OUR  SHEPHERD. 

1.  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 

And  feed  me  with  a shepherd’s  care ; 

His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 

And  guard  me  with  a watchful  eye  ; 

My  noonday  walks  He  shall  attend, 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

2.  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I faint, 

Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant, 

To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  He  leads ; 

Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 

Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

3.  Though  in  a bare  and  rugged  way 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I stray, 

Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile  ; 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 

With  sudden  flowers  and  herbage  crowned, 

And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

4.  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I tread, 

With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 

For  Thou,  O Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 

Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 
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1.  On  a fine  summer  day  in  the  country  a duck  was  once 
sitting  in  lier  nest,  hatching  her  eggs ; hut.  of  this  important 
task  she  was  almost  tired,  for  scarcely  any  one  had  visited  her, 
as  the  other  ducks  were  swimming  about  in  the  pond. 

2.  At  last  one  egg  cracked,  then  a second,  then  a third,  a 
fourth,  a fifth,  a sixth. — “Peep!  peep !”  went  one ; “Peep! 
peep ! ” went  another,  until  a dozen  had  cracked,  and  the  little 
half-naked  brood  thrust  their  heads  out  of  their  narrow,  fragile 
dwelling,  as  if  out  of  a window. 

3.  “ Quack!  quack!  ” said  the  mother,  as  the  ducklings  has- 
tened out  as  fast  as  they  could,  looking  about  them  in  great 
amazement.  “How  big  the  world  is!  ” said  the  little  ones. 

4. ’  “Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  whole  world?”  said  the 
mother.  “Ah,  no!  it  stretches  far  away  beyond  the  garden. 
But  are  you  all  here  ? ” continued  she  with  true  motherly  care. 

5.  “No,  they  are  not  all  hatched  yet,”  she  added;  “the 
biggest  egg  of  all  lies  there  still ! How  long  it  does  last,  to 
be  sure!  I begin  really  to  be  quite  tired.”  However,  she  sat 
down  again  on  the  nest. 

6.  “Well!  how  are  you  to-day?”  exclaimed  an  old  duck 
who  came  bustling  to  pay  her  friend  a visit. 

7.  “Oh,  there  is  no  end  to  hatching  this  one  egg!  ” com- 
plained the  mother;  “ the  shell  must  be  too  hard  for  the  duck- 
ling to  break.'  But  now  you  shall  see  the  others.  There  is 
my  pretty  little  family.” 

8.  “Show  me  the  egg  that  will  not  break,”  interrupted  the 
visitor.  “Believe  me,  it  is  a turkey’s  egg.  The  same  thing 
happened  once  to  me,  and  a precious  trouble  I had  with  the 
brood;  for  entice  or  even  peck  them  as  I might,  into  the  wa- 
ter they  would  not  go.  Yes,  I am  quite  right ; it  is  a turkey’s 
egg.  So  get  off  your  nest  and  teach  the  others  to  swim.” 

9.  But  at  last  the  great  egg  cracked.  “Peep!  peep!”  cried 
the  terrified  new-comer,  as  he  broke  through  the  shell.  Oh, 
how  big  and  how  ugly  he  was ! The  mother  scarcely  dared 
to  look  at  him ; she  knew  not  what  to  think  of  him. 

10.  At  last  .she  exclaimed  involuntarily,  “This  is  certainly 
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a curious  young  duck.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a turkey ; but 
we  shall  soon  see.  Into  the  water  he  shall  go,  even  should  I 
have  to  push  him  in.” 

11.  The  next  day  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  sun  shone 
delightfully.  The  mother-duck  left  home  with  her  whole  fam- 
ily waddling  about  her.  Splash!  she  went  into  the  water. 

12.  “Quack!  quack!”  she  exclaimed,  and  one  duck  after 
the  other  followed  her  example  — not  one  remained  behind. 
Even  the  last -comer,  ugly  and  gray  though  he  was,  swam 
merrily  about  with  the  rest. 

13.  “He  is  no  turkey  after  all,  and  will  not  disgrace  my 
family,”  said  the  old  duck.  “Ptcally,  to  examine  him  closely, 
he  is  rather  pretty.  Quack!  quack  ! Now  come  with  me,  and 
I will  show  you  the  world,  and  introduce  you  to  the  farmyard.” 

14.  They  soon  reached  the  yard:  but  the  other  ducks  viewed 
them  with  a contemptuous  air,  and  said  aloud,  “Here  comes 
another  brood ! See  what  an  ugly  thing  that  duckling  is  ; he 
is  not  to  be  suffered  among  us.”  At  these  words  an  insolent 
drake  bit  the  poor  duckling  in  the  neck. 

15.  “Leave  him  alone!”  exclaimed  the  mother;  “he  does  no 
one  any  harm.”  “Perhaps  not,” answered  the  offending  drake; 
“but  he  is  much  too  big  for  his  age,  and  a beating  will  do  him 
good.” 

16.  The  mother  smoothed  his  ruffled  feathers;  but  the  poor, 
ugly-looking  duckling  was  pecked  at,  pushed,  and  ridiculed  by 
both  ducks  and  chickens.  So  the  poor  creature  knew  not 
where  to  stand  or  whither  to  go.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
insults  which  he  suffered  on  account  of  his  ugliness. 

17.  Thus  passed  the  first  day  ; but  every  succeeding  one  was 
more  and  more  full  of  trouble  and  vexation.  The  duckling:  was 
hunted  by  all  like  a wild  animal ; the  hens  pecked  him,  and  the 
girl  who  fed  the  fowls  pushed  him  roughly  away. 

18.  In  despair  at  such  ill-usage,  he  ran  and  flew  over  the 
palings,  till  at  last,  by  a great  eflort,  he  alighted  on  a hedge. 
The  little  singing-birds  in  the  bushes  flew  away  frightened. 
“That  is  because  I am  so  ugly,”  thought  the  young  duck, 
shutting  his  eyes  ; but  nevertheless  he  continued  to  fly  onwards 
till  he  reached  a large  marsh,  the  resort  of  wild  ducks. 

19.  There  he  remained,  sorrowful  and  tired  to  death,  the 
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whole  night.  Early  in  the  morning  the  wild  ducks  perceived 
their  new  comrade.  “You  are  ugly,  indeed,”  said  they;  “but 
that  is  of  no  consequence,  if  you  do  not  marry  into  our  family.” 

20.  The  poor  exile  was  safe  enough  on  that  point, — he  only 
wanted  leave  to  remain  quiet  amongst  the  reeds.  Here  he  lay 
two  whole  days.  Then  came  two  wild-geese  who,  having 
just  broken  out  of  the  egg-shell,  were  very  pert  on  that  account. 

21.  “Listen,  comrade,”  said  they;  “you  are  so  ugly  that 
we  shall  not  object  to  you  for  a companion.  Fly  with  us  to 
another  marsh  hard  by,  where  some  exceedingly  pretty  wild- 
geese  have  dwelt  since  last  autumn.  In  the  dearth  of  beaux, 
you  may  perhaps  obtain  one  of  them,  ugly  as  you  are.” 

22.  “Bang!  bang!”  sounded  at  this  moment  over  their 
heads,  and  both  the  wild-geese  sank  down  dead,  while  the 
water  around  them  was  dyed  red. 

23.  The  sportsman  beat  about  the  marsh  on  all  sides,  and 
a spaniel  dashed  through  the  thick  morass.  It  was  a terrible 
fright  for  the  poor  ugly  duckling,  wdien  the  fearful  dog  opened 
his  jaws  and  showed  his  teeth;  but,  splash!  splash!  the  hound 
ran  off  without  troubling  himself  about  this  easy  booty. 

24.  “Heaven  be  praised !”  sighed  the  little  duck;  “I  am 
so  ugly  that  even  the  hound  will  not  touch  me.”  And  so  he 
remained  quite  still,  while  the  shot  rattled  briskly  over  his 
head  among  the  rushes. 

25.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  noise  ceased  and 
the  poor  duckling  dared  to  come  out  of  his  hiding-place  and 
set  off  again  on  his  travels;  but  no  sooner  was  he  seen  by  any 
animal  than  he  was  sure  to  be  twitted  with  his  ugliness. 

26.  Autumn  was  now  waning;  the  leaves  in  the  wood  be- 
came yellow  and  brown,  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  danced 
about  in  mournful  eddies ; the  air  "was  quite  biting,  and  on  the 
hedge  the  crow  sat  and  cried,  “Caw!  caw!”  from  sheer  cold. 
The  poor  persecuted  duckling  was  even  worse  off  than  the  crow. 

27.  One  evening,  while  the  sun  was  going  down  so  red  that 
it  looked  like  a fiery  wheel,  a flock  of  large  birds  suddenly  rose 
from  the  bushes  sprinkled  by  the  foam  of  the  waves.  The 
ugly  green  duckling  had  never  seen  any  creatures  so  beautiful 
as  they  appeared,  with  their  spotless  feathers  as  white  as  new- 
fallen  snow,  and  their  long  graceful  necks. 
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28.  The  swans,  for  such  they  were,  after  uttering  their  pe- 
culiar cry,  extended  their  beautiful  wings  and  flew  away  from 
this  cold  land  to  a warmer  climate  beyond  the  sea. 

29.  As  they  rose  up  high  into  the  air  the  .young  duckling 
stretched  his  neck  after  them,  and  uttered  a cry  so  shrill  that 
he  himself  was  frightened.  lie  knew  not  what  the  birds  were 
called,  nor  whither  they  flew ; but  still  he  loved  them  as  he 
had  never  loved  any  one  before. 

30.  Now  the  winter  became  so  cold,  so  piercing  cold,  that 
our  duckling  was  forced  to  keep  swimming  about  in  the  water 
for  fear  of  being  frozen.  But  every  night  the  space  wherein 
he  swam  became  smaller  and  smaller ; the  surface  of  the  ice 
kept  increasing  in  thickness.  At  last  he  became  so  weary 
that  he  was  forced  to  remain  fast  frozen  in  the  ice. 

31.  Early  in  the  morning  a peasant  came  past,  and,  seeing 
the  unhappy  bird,  ventured  on  the  ice,  which  he  broke  with  his 
wooden  shoe,  and  rescued  the  half-dead  captive  and  carried  him 
home,  where  he  quickly  recovered. 

32.  The  children  wished  to  play  with  him;  but  the  young 
duckling  thought  they  would  do  him  some  harm,  and  in  his 
terror  he  flew  into  an  earthen  milk-pan,  and  splashed  the  milk 
all  over  the  room.  The  housewife  shrieked  and  wrung  her  hands ; 
so  that  our  bird  became  more  and  more  confused,  and  flew  into 
the  churn,  and  thence  into  the  meal-barrel.  The  woman  tried 
to  hit  him  with  the  tongs,  while  the  children  tumbled  one  over 
another  in  their  haste  to  catch  him. 

33.  Happily  for  our  duckling,  the  door  stood  open,  and  he 
escaped  into  the  open  air,  and,  flying  with  difficulty  to  the  near- 
est bushes,  he  sank  down  on  the  snow,  where  he  lay  quite 
exhausted.  Nothing  seemed  left  to  him  but  despair  and 
death. 

34.  It  would  be  very  mournful  to  describe  all  the  trouble 
and  misery  that  the  poor  duckling  felt  during  the  cold  winter. 
Enough,  that  he  remained  cowering  under  the  reeds  in  a marsh 
until  the  sun  again  shone  warmly  on  the  earth,  and  the  larks 
once  more  welcomed  spring  with  their  songs. 

35.  Then  the  young  duckling  raised  his  wings,  which  were 
much  stronger  than  formerly  and  carried  him  far  away  to  a 
large  garden  where  the  apple-trees  were  in  full  flower,  while  the 
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ions:  green  twigs  of  the  elder-tree  hung  down  almost  into  the 
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water  which  meandered  through  the  soft  grass. 

36. -  Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  fresh  all  nature  seemed!  And 
now  there  came  from  out  of  the  thicket  three  noble  white  swans, 
who  began  to  swim  lightly  on  the  water.  The  poor  duckling 
knew  the  stately  birds,  and  a feeling  of  melancholy  came  over 
him. 

37.  “I  will  fly  towards  these  royal  birds,  even  should  they 
kill  me  for  daring  to  go  near  them — me,  who  am  so  ugly.  But 
it  matters  not  better  to  be  killed  by  them  than  to  be  bitten 
bv  the  clucks,  pecked  at  by  -the  hens,  and  pushed  about  by  the 
peasant  girls,  and  to  be  in  want  of  food  in  the  winter.” 

33  With  these  thoughts,  the  duckling  flew  into  the  middle 
of  the  water,  and  swam  towards  the  three  beautiful  swans,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  little  stranger,  came  forward  to 
welcome  him. 

39.  “Kill  me,  if  you  like,”  said  the  poor  bird,  bending  its 
head  towards  the  water,  and  awaiting  death  in  quiet  submis- 
sion ; when  lo ! it  saw  its  own  image  in  the  clear  water  and, 
instead  of  an  ugly  dark-green  duckling,  beheld  a stately  swan. 

40.  The  larger  swans  gathered  about  him,  and  stroked  him 
lovingly  with  their  beaks.  Then  two  little  children  came  into 
the  garden  and  ran  towards  the  canal.  They  threw  corn  and 
bread  down  to  the  swans. 

41.  “ Oh,  there  is  a new  one!  ” exclaimed  the  smallest  child, 
and  both  clapped  their  hands  for  joy;  then  they  ran  away  to  call 
papa  and  mamma.  So  more  bread  and  cake  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  all  said,  “The  new  one  is  the  most  beautiful — 
so  young  and  so  graceful ! ” and  the  old  swans  bowed  down  to 
their  new  companion. 

42.  Then  the  once  ugly  bird  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  put  his 
head  under  his  wing ; for,  though  happy  to  excess,  still  he  was 
none  the  prouder;— for  a good  heart  is  never  proud. 

43.  But  when  he  compared  the  persecution  and  scorn  he  had 

endured  on  every  side,  with  the  flattering  epithets  now  bestowed 
upon  him  as  the  most  beautiful  of  these  beautiful  birds,'  he 
stretched  his  graceful  neck  upwards,  and  exclaimed  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart,  “I  never  dreamed  of  such  happiness  when  I 
used  to  be  called  an  ugly  little  duck.”  ijans  Andersen. 
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Green  Moun'tain,  a high  range  of 
. mountains  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 
Quest,  search. 


Vail  (vale),  a cover;  something  that 
conceals  an  object. 

Vest,  any  outer  garment. 


Pronunciation. — Per'ils,  not  peris;  cheer'less,  not  cher'/ess;  drifts,  not  drifs ; 
gen'tle-man,  not  gen” l-man. 

THE  SNOW-STORM. 

1.  In  the  month  of  December,  1821,  a gentleman,  with  his 
wife  and  an  infant,  was  passing  in  a sleigh  over  the  Green 
Mountain  in  Vermont.  The  drifting  snow  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  horse  to  proceed.  The  gentleman  set  off  on  foot 
in  search  of  assistance,  and  perished  in  the  storm  before  he 
could  reach  a human  dwelling. 

2.  The  mother,  alarmed  at  his  long  absence,  went  in  quest 
of  him,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  In  the  morning  she 
was  found  dead,  a short  distance  from  the  sleigh.  The  child 
was  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  and  survived  the  perils  of  the  cold 
and  the  storm. 

3.  The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain’s  height, 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 

And,’ mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night, 

A mother  wandered  with  her  child : 

As  through  the  drifted  snow  she  pressed, 

The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast ! 

4.  And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow, 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow;— 

Her  limbs  were  chilled,  her  strength  was  gone; — 

“ O God  ! ” she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 

“ If  I must  perish,  save  my  child  1 ” 

5.  She  stripped  her  mantle  from  her  breast, 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm, 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapped  the  vest, 

And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm  1 
With  one  cold  kiss  one  tear  she  shed, 

1 And  sunk  upon  a snowy  bed. 

\ 

! 6.  At  dawn  a traveler  passed  by  ; 

; She  lay  beneath  a snowy  vail ; 

! The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye; 

; Her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard  and  pale. 

1 He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child  ; — 

; The  babe  looked  up,  and  sweetly  smiled ! Seba  Smith. 
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